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Recent  events  in  Europe  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  observation  of  the  Swedish  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Von  Oxenstiem,  to  his  son  :  “  Nescis 
mi  fili  quantilla  prudentia  homines  regantur.” 
An  observation  in  which  Doctor  Johnson 
seems  to  have  concurred,  when  he  said  to 
Boswell,  “  It  is  w’onderful.  Sir,  with  how  lit¬ 
tle  real  superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an 
eminent  figure  in  public  life.” 

The  signal  incompetency  of  so  many  sUites- 
men  enjoying,  in  the  several  countries  they 
but  lately  governed,  the  most  brilliant  repu¬ 


tation  for  sagacity,  experience,  and  diplomatic 
skill,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
revolutionary  crisis,  cannot  but  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  high  reputation  was 
undeserv’ed.  “  Omnium  consensu  capaces  Im- 
peril  nisi  imperassenl.^*  In  this  country,  al¬ 
though  we  have  not  been  altogether  unaftected 
by  the  revolutionary  action  in  continental 
states,  the  prime  minister,  whom  the  events 
of  February  found  in  office,  is  still  at  his 
post ;  still  guides  the  vessel  of  state  amidst 
the  shoals  of  Chartism  and  the  breakers  of 
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Repeal.  Rut  wlietlier  the  stability  of  British 
rule  be  owini^  to  the  solid  common-sense 
character  of  the  people,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  or  to  the  superior  address 
and  w  isdfun  of  our  statesmen,  or  to  the  com¬ 
bined  eti’ect  of  all  three  elements,  admits  of 
considerable  question.  It  will  not  be  however 
denied,  that  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  all  ages,  been 
men  of  high  moral  character,  politically,  as 
well  as  in  private  life ;  rarely  deficient  in 
classical  attainments  ;  frecpiently  brilliant  and 
ripe  scholars,  and  often  well  versed  in  con¬ 
stitutional  and  international  law,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected  from  the  studies  usually 
pursued  by  young  men  of  our  Universities, 
aiming  at  legislate >rial  honor  and  advancement. 
Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  instance  can 
be  found  of  a  “  Literarii  Premier* — of  a  I 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  who  can  lay 
claim  to  that  title — unless  the  character  be 
(jonceded  to  the  authors  of  smart  epigrams, 
political  pamphlets,  and  “  vers  de  societe” — 
the  “  nugae  canorse”  of  an  idle  hour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  in  office,  v.  hile  occu¬ 
pying  that  exalted  and  responsible  station, 
the  pursuits  of  literature  could  be  largely  if 
at  all  indulged,  nor  is  it  probable  that  out  of 
office  they  would  be  seriously  resumed,  Avhile 
the  taste  and  capacity  for  public  life  remain¬ 
ed.  It  would  argue  but  an  imperfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  human  nature  to  look  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  fascinations  of 
political  activity,  the  agitation  of  stirring 
interests  of  state,  the  charms  of  the  senate, 
for  the  more  peaceful  and  less  exciting  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  intellect  in  the  paths  of  literature 
and  science.  And  thousrh  a  Grenville  and  a 
Wellesley  may,  in  their  retirement,  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  amenities  of  scholastic  lore, 
their  tuneful  labors  may  be  appropriately 
likened  to  the  fabled  lays  of  the  dying  swan — 
the  last  emanations  of  minds  severed  for  ever 
from  the  abstractions  of  the  political  arena ; 
and  as  filling  up  the  brief  void  between  time 
iind  eternity  by  the  harmless  indulgence  of  an 
elegant  Uiste,  rather  than  as  the  serious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  literary  life.  That  there  have 
been  British  statesmen,  whose  grasp  of  soul 
parto(>k  of  universidity  ;  that  there  still  is 
one,  of  whom  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by 
his  enemies,  that  his  versatility  of  genius  de¬ 
fies  all  limit :  the  names  of  “  Bacon”  and  of 
“  Brougham”  attest.  But  though  both 
statesmen,  they  were  not  prime  ministers. 
Their  rise  to  politicid  eminence  was  through 
a  channel  widely  distinct  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  different  in  its  termination.  The  bar 
and  the  church  have  ever  been,  doubtless, 


the  chief  avenues  to  distinction  ;  and  the 
acquirements  of  the  lawyer  and  the  divine 
tempt  both  to  production  in  the  graver  Avalks 
of  literature ;  and  though  to  the  lawyer  the 
essay  be  fraught  with  peril,  and  endanger  his 
professional  reputation,  it  is  sometimes  ven¬ 
tured  with  success,  and  the  hardy  venturer 
not  unfrequently  achieves  the  coveted  wool¬ 
sack.  The  mitre,  too,  “in  the  good  old 
times,”  was  not  unfrequently  the  reward  of 
classic  taste  and  literary  merit,  while  now 
it  seems  to  fall  on  studied  dullness  and  ob- 
scui’ity,  or  crowns  the  flippant  and  iconoclas¬ 
tic  zeal  of  professorial  rashness.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  “  belles  lettres”  have 
not,  upon  the  whole,  impeded  rather  than 
accelerated  the  progress  of  the  lawyer  to  the 
Avoolsack,  and  the  divine  to  lawn  sleeves ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  literary  attainments 
in  this  country,  so  far  from  being  even  cceteris 
paribus,  an  advantage,  are  prejudicial  to  the 
candidate  for  political  power.  Instead  of 
paving  the  Avay,  they  render  the  path  more 
rugged,  if  not  ipso  facto  inaccessible.  They 
place  their  possessor  under  a  species  of 
“taboo” — an  anomaly  difficult  to  explain. 

In  other  countries,  even  in  these  times, — 
times  fraufjht  with  stirrinff  incidents,  bit?  with 
events  remarkable  for  change,  demanding 
men  of  especial  aptitude  to  guide  the  nation¬ 
al  councils  from  knowledge  based  on  the 
soundest  foundation  of  practical  experience, 
and  not  upon  closet  learning  and  theoretic 
wisdom, — men  like  Guizot,  Thiers,  Lamartine, 
have  been  raised  to  the  highest  political  em¬ 
inence.  But  for  his  literary  fame,  Guizot 
might  have  drudged  his  fife  axvay,  a  “  chef 
de  bureau.”  Nor  Avould  Thiers  haveAvorked 
his  Avay  to  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of 
his  sovereign,  and  for  a  time  haA'e  SAvayed 
the  destinies  of  France,  but  for  the  literary 
abilities  Avhich  distinguished  his  career  as  an 
historian  and  political  essayist,  or  rather 
journalist,  a  bninch  of  literature  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  though  not  more  ably  cultiv’ated  in 
France  than  in  this  country.  It  Avould  be 
leading  us  out  of  our  Avay  to  comment  upon 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  help, 
hoAvever,  contrasting  the  career  of  a  popular 
“  Redacteur”  in  France,  and  the  favorite  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  English  journal.  The  one  is  feted 
and  caressed  in  all  societies,  reaches  to  the 
pinnacle  of  political  greatness,  even  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  or  President  of  a  Republic, — 
Avhile  the  other  remains  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  pulling  the  strings  and  moving  the 
j  Avires  which  direct,  control,  and  fire  the  pjis- 
j  sions  of  the  whole  nation,  which  pull  doAAn 
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and  set  up  ministers,  make  and  unmake  cabi¬ 
nets, — an  unseen  and  often  unknown  private 
individual. 

Again,  if  we  direct  our  eyes  to  Germany, 
where  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  aristocracy 
are,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  till  lately 
were,  pre-eminently  strong,  we  can  cite  a 
numerous  list  of  names  illustrative  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  literary  and  scientific  learning.  In 
Sa.xony  a  Lindenau,  in  Prussia  a  Humboldt, 
both  prime  ministers  of  their  respective  sov¬ 
ereigns,  raised  by  literary  and  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Savignys,  the 
Bunsens,  the  Niebuhrs,  who  have  held  port¬ 
folios,  or  been  invested  with  the  highest 
diplomatic  functions.  While  the  despotic 
states  of  Russia  and  Austria  confine  the  re¬ 
wards  of  literary  and  scientific  e.xcellence  to 
a  professorship,  a  bit  of  ribbon  at  the  button¬ 
hole,  or  a  diamond  snuff-box,  France,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Saxony  make  ministers  of  their  poets 
and  historians,  ambassadors  and  envoys  of 
their  scholars  and  their  “  sav'ans.” 

In  England  we  may  search  in  vain  for 
such  examples.  Successful  commanders, 
naval  and  military,  recruit  the  peerage,  it  is 
true,  and  a  red  ribbon  and  a  baronetcy  now 
and  then  is  doled  out  to  a  Banks,  a  Herschel, 
or  a  Bulwer ;  but  where  is  the  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  who,  since  ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  more  than  nominal,  since 
premiers  were  something  more  than  the  mere 
blind  instruments  of  the  sovereign  will,  and 
tools  of  faction,  has  grasped  the  helm  and 
piloted  the  vessel  of  state,  whose  intellectu¬ 
al  claims  alone,  irrespective  of  birth,  fortune, 
or  aristocratical  connections,  have  raised  him 
to  that  position  ? 

Of  thirty  premiers  since  the  Hanoverian 
dy  nasty,  three  at  most  have  leaped  the  bar 
of  aristocratic  prejudice ;  and  they  not  on  a 
literary  Pegasus,  not  from  their  achievements 
in  literature  or  in  science,  but  by  the  force  of 
party  zeal,  the  intrigue  and  warmth  of  politi¬ 
cal  hostility.  How  feelingly  does  Canning 
allude  to  this  rigid  system  of  political  exclu¬ 
siveness  ! 

“  I  know  (he  says)  there  is  a  political  creed 
which  assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great 
families  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to 
influence  the  people  ;  and  this  doctrine  of  heredi¬ 
tary  aptitude  for  admini.stration  i.s,  singularly 
enough,  most  prevalent  among  those  who  find 
nothing  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of  legit¬ 
imacy  in  the  crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscril)ed.  If  to  de[>end  directly  >ipon  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  their  representative  in  Parliament;  if,  as  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support 
Uian  that  of  public  confidence — if  that  is  to  be  an 
adcenturer,  1  plead  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  1 


would  not  exchange  that  situation  for  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  miglil  be  derived  from  an  ancestry 
of  an  hundred  generations.” 

Canning,  though  not  a  literary  man,  cer¬ 
tainly  distinguished  himself  by  his  })oelic 
taste.  His  Oxford  prize  poem,  the  “//er  adJSlec- 
cam,”  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  classic  taste.  No  one  can  for¬ 
get  his  “Needy  Knife-Crrinder,”  his  “  Friend  to 
Humanity,” — the  most  exquisite  morsels  of 
literary  trifling ;  nor  his  powers  of  satire,  so 
frequently  exercised  on  belialf  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Pitt,  in  the  “  New  Morality.” 

To  what  taunts  again  was  Addington  ex¬ 
posed  on  account  of  his  low  birth !  Who 
forgets  the  sneers  of  Sheridan,  in  his  para¬ 
phrase  of  Martial,  “  1  do  not  love  thee.  Dr. 
Fell,”  in  allusion  to  the  lucky  accident  which 
first  brought  him,  the  ])octor  s  Son,  into 
notice !  And  who  can  doubt  that  Peel’s 
double  first,  at  Oxford,  would  have  been  as 
little  cared  for  as  a  senior  wranglership  at 
Cambridge,  which  leads  to  the  high  reward 
of  an  obscure  college  living,  but  for  the  forty 
thousand  a  year  which  backed  the  honorable 
baronet’s  claims  to  ministerial  rank ! 

We  are  not  going  to  make  a  disquisition 
on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific.  men  for  high  office,  or  to  urge  aca¬ 
demic  fame  as  the  test  of  superior  aptitude 
for  statesmen.  But  we  could  not  help  no¬ 
ticing  the  fact,  that  while  in  F ranee,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  other  Continental  States,  literary 
and  scientific  men  have  been  purposely  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
in  England  high  birth  has  ever  been  and  still 
is  considered  the  first  criterion  of  ministerial 
fitness  ; — the  indispensable  and  often  sole 
(ptalily  (f  a  Premier. 

Whether  Lord  John  Russell  be  entitled  tf» 
the  character  of  a  “  literary  man  ”  or  not, 
can  have  but  little  influenced  his  chances  of 
official  success.  Third  son  of  a  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  the  prestige  of  high  family,  which  in 
his  case  none  can  gainsay,  join«*d  to  an  assidu¬ 
ous  attendance  upon  parliamentary  duties, 
I  would  alone  in  time,  with  moderate  capacity 
I  and  ordinary  acquirements,  lead  to  the  high¬ 
est  official  station.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  ascertain  Lord  John’s 
;  rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  to  measure* 
!  his  excellence  Jis  a  literary  man, — a  title  he 
i  may  or  may  not  b<;  worthy  of,  but  one 
!  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity 
j  he  has  written,  he  no  doubt  speculated  on 
I  obtaining.  For  though  some  of  his  produc- 
I  tions  were  evidently  designed  as  a  vehicle  for 
I  conveying  to  the  public  the  noble  lord’s  po- 
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litical  creed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
indications  of  liaving  sounded,  if  not  quite 
fathomed,  some  of  the  depths  of  political  and 
(ionstitutional  economy,  yet  this  cannot  be 
said  of  all  his  works ;  for  it  is  to  no  one 
branch  of  literature  that  the  noble  writer  has 
(vonfined  himself, — tragedy,  history,  biogra¬ 
phy,  essays, — from  the  ephemeral  pamphlet 
to  the  ponderous  quarto,  swell  the  varied 
catalogue. 

It  is  difhcult  to  say  upon  which  of  his 
works  Lord  John  Russell  would  feel  disposed 
to  stake  his  literary  reputation ;  and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  we  are  justified  in  taking 
notice  of  some,  which,  though  published  anon¬ 
ymously,  are  attributed  to  his  pen,  and,  indeed, 
whose  authorship  is  now  no  longer  a  secret. 
Such  ffross  mistakes  have  occurred  to  the 
keenest  critics  in  the  filiation  of  literary  per¬ 
formances,  that  w'cre  the  w'orks  in  question 
less  currently  recognized,  or  w  ere  they  the 
least  favorable  to  his  pretensions,  we  might 
hesitate  to  include  them  in  our  survey  ;  for 
we  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  “  That  when  a 
man  of  rank  appears  in  a  literary  character, 
he  deserves  to  have  his  merit  handsomely 
allowed.'^  And  in  this  spirit  we  are  disposed 
to  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  noble  littera¬ 
teur  of  the  House  of  Bedford. 

The  noble  writer  once  upon  a  time  per¬ 
haps  thought  with  Junius,  “That  a  printed 
paper  receives  very  little  consideration  from 
the  most  respectable  signature.”  However 
that  may  be,  the  fii-st  book  of  Lord  John’s  is 
a  collection  of  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  left 
his  lodgings ;  published  under  the  euphoni¬ 
ous  pseudonyme  of  Joseph  Skillet,  and  bear¬ 
ing  date  May  24,  1820,  when  his  lordship 
hiid  just  attained  his  28th  year. 

These  essays,  consisting  of  248  octavo  pa¬ 
ges,  are  ushered  into  public  notice  by  a  rather 
humorous  preface,  as  to  how  the  MS.  came 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Skillet,  and  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  he  determined  to  put 
them  into  print ;  a  style  of  introduction  much 
in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  which  the  author 
cd  Waverley  seems  to  have  made  fashionable. 
The  subjects  treated  of  are  various  in  their 
kind  ;  not  in  themselves  destitute  of  interest, 
but  briefly  handled,  and  though  wdth  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  reading,  not  with  the  ability 
to  justify  the  aphoristic  and  dictatorial  style 
affected  by  the  author.  There  prevails 
tJiroughout  a  dogmatic  tone,  w  hich  disposes 
the  reader  to  rebel  against  the  rather  bold 
opinions  advanced,  and  extravagant  criticism. 
We  have  selected  those  portions  which  we 
think  may  be  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 


and  which  are  at  the  same  time  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  whole. 

Essays  of  a  Gentle- ?  “Vanity,  wluch  every  one 
man,  &c.  \  blame.-*,  is  the  most  universal 

of  all  motives  of  action  ‘e/  qui  de  contemncndA 
gloria  lihrum  scripsit  nomen  ojfixit.^  J'hcre  are 
many  characters  so  slightly  built  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  no  higher  or  more  noble  incitement :  were 
they  without  vanity,  they  w'ould  be  indolent 
in  affairs,  uncivil  and  rude  in  society,  selfish  in 
their  actions  and  behavior.  It  is  to  a  desire  to 
conciliate  public  opinion  that  w’e  owe  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  weak  characters,  and  even  many  great 
men  have  been  sustained  in  their  career  by  the 
same  useful  passion. 

[  Vanity  and  Love  of  Fame.'\  “  There  is  no  mo¬ 
tive  which  ends  in  self  more  noble  than  the  love 
of  fame.  This  is  one  of  the  passions  which  has, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  a  good  and  bad  side. 
There  is  nothing  more  silly  and  contemptible  than 
the  ‘  hesoin  de  faire  parler  de  soi,*  which  animates 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  fame. 
The  wearing  a  particular  dress,  or  driving  an  un¬ 
common  carriage ;  writing  quarto  hooks  about  noth¬ 
ing,  or  making  a  speech  to  every  mob  that  can  be 
collected ;  are  generally  proofs  of  a  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  distinction  without  the  qualities  which  de¬ 
serve  it.  But  there  is  a  love  of  fame  that  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  of  which  nature  makes 
use  to  produce  discovery  in  science  and  eminence  in 
art.  A  man  of  genius  feels  himself  alternately 
impelled  to  perform  great  actions,  and  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  and  labor  of  the  enterprise.  In  this 
struggle  the  desire  of  exertion  w'ould  gradually 
become  less  violent,  and  w’ould  generally,  in  the 
end,  be  stifled  by  pleasure  and  indolence,  did  not 
the  love  of  fame  furnish  an  auxiliary  incitement 
to  action.  Pushed  on  by  such  an  itnpulse,  the 
man  of  genius  overcomes  every  obstacle ;  he  in¬ 
vestigates,  weighs,  and  provides  against  the  most 
minute  blot  in  liis  plans  ;  he  passes  the  night  with¬ 
out  repose,  and  the  day  without  recreation;  he  for¬ 
gets  the  wear  of  continual  thought,  the  labor  w’hicli 
perfection  requires,  or  the  dangers  which  an  un¬ 
tried  enterprise  may  offer ;  till  at  length  he  bursts 
forth  in  splendor,  like  the  sun  through  a  mid-day 
fog,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  hero  of  his 
age.  But  his  glory  is  not  complete.  In  centu¬ 
ries  still  to  come  his  verse  shall  fire  the  bosom,  or 
awake  the  tear ;  his  discovery  shall  exalt  the  mind 
of  the  student  or  guide  the  rudder  of  navigation ; 
his  example  shall  animate  the  breast  of  patriots, 
and  keep  alive  the  love  of  immortality.  Having 
mentioned  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  coH 
objections  of  some  metaphy.sicians.  It  has  been 
argued  that  posthumous  fame  is  an  unreasonable 
object  of  desire  ;  as  no  man  can  obtain  it  till  he  is 
incapable  of  enjoying  it.  To  this  I  shall  answer, 
that  himself  living  in  the  future,  he  foresees  the 
homage  that  will  attend  upon  his  name.  It  w’ould 
be  easy  to  show  that  almost  every  great  poet  and 
philosopher  has  foreseen  his  own  immortality.  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  foretaste  of  fame,  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  homage,  must  be  an  airy 
and  unsubstantial  pleasure,  I  shall  briefly  reply 
that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  many  others 
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which  liavc  always  been  appreciated.  If  it  is  a  1 
pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  happiness,  though  ! 
without  receiving  the  thanks,  of  an  unknown  : 
beggar — if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  read  and  admired 
by  distant  nations,  though  they  transmit  no  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  admiration — if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
loved  by  persons  in  England  even  when  on  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic — it  may  also  be  a  pleasure,  and 
one  of  tlie  highest  degree,  to  be  conscious  that  we 
shall  obtain  the  admiration,  the  blessing,  the  love, 
of  future  generations.” 

[Men  of  Letters.']  “  There  is  no  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  it  may  be  observed,  whose  failings  are  more 
open  to  remark  tlian  men  of  letters.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where 
everything  they  do  is  carefully  observed  by  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  high.  In  the 
ne.\t  place,  their  occupation,  especially  if  they  are 
poets,  being  either  the  expression  of  superabundant 
feeling  w  the  pursuit  of  praise,  they  are  naturally 
more  sensitive  and  quick  in  their  emotions  than 
any  other  class  of  men :  hence  a  thousand  little 
quarrels  and  passing  irritabilities.  In  the  ne.xt 
place,  they  have  the  power  of  wounding  deeply 
those  of  whom  they  are  envious.  A  man  who 
slioots  envies  another  who  shoots  bettor.  A  shoe¬ 
maker  even  envies  another  who  makes  more  popu¬ 
lar  shoes ;  but  tbe  sportsman  and  the  shoemaker 
can  only  say  they  do  not  like  their  rival;  the 
author  cuts  his  brother  author  to  the  bone  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram  or  bon  mot'^ 

[OnPlays.]  “  The  dramatic  art,  when  carried 
to  perfection,  may  be  defined  to  be  that  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  human  nature  in  a  point  of  view,  either  affect¬ 
ing  or  amusing.  If  we  adopt  this  definition  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  the  English  should  have 
succeeded  best  in  tragedy  and  the  French  in 
comedy.  The  English,  fond  of  deep  emotion,  and 
reflecting  long  upon  their  own  sensations,  have 
portrayed,  with  a  truth  which  seemed  scarcely 
attainable,  the  character  and  conduct  of  individu¬ 
als  whom  fortune  placed  in  the  liighest  rank  and 
exposed  to  the  most  stormy  trials.  But  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  success  in  this  branch  of  art,  has 
been  their  failure  in  the  department  of  comedy. 
As  they  are  little  accustomed  to  display  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  society,  authors  have  been  obliged  to  sup¬ 
ply,  by  extravagant  plots  and  eccentric  charac¬ 
ters,  the  want  of  accurate  portraits,  and  to  Irorrow 
from  fancy  the  interest  which  observation  could 
not  afford. 

“  The  other  fault  which  I  mentioned,  that  of 
mixing  comedy  and  tragedy,  has  been  often  de¬ 
fended.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  merit  of  relieving  the 
mind  oppressed  by  too  long  a  succession  of  sad 
scenes,  and  makes  a  tragedy  palatable  to  ordinary 
minds.  It  is  like  the  gas  in  mineral  waters,  which 
makes  steel  supportable  to  weak  stomachs.  But 
does  it  not  also  interrupt  the  interest  ?  and  does 
it  not  prevent  the  existence  of  any  strong  emotion  ? 
Shakspeare  has  best  answered  these  questions  by 
diminishing  tl»e  number  of  such  scenes  in  Othello, 
Lear,  and  Macbeth.” 

[Political  Economy.]  “Political  economy  is 
an  awful  thing;  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  the 
legislature  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  ques¬ 


tions  v;hich  involve  the  immediate  hap])iness,  per¬ 
haps  the  very  exi.stence  of  millions  of  tlie  jieople 
by  rules  of  science  which  change  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  not  a  matter  (f  very  urgent  or  pressing 
necessity  to  knoir  whether  oxygen  gets  the  ielter  of 
phlogist(/n,  or  chlorine  is  a  better  founded  name  than 
oxy-muriatic  acid ;  but  it  is  of  another  kind  of  im¬ 
portance  to  know  whether  a  silver  currency,  of 
a  certain  standard,  will  prove  a  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  or  a  certain  ruin ;  whetiier  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  foreign  corn  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  the  nation  which  imports  it.  Yet  tliese  ques¬ 
tions  are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  author¬ 
ity  rf  men,  who,  with  all  their  talents,  do  no!,  I  must 
confess,  inspire  me  with  perfect  confidence^ 

“It  is  very  true  that  clngland  would  sell  more 
cotton  \{  her  manufacturers  got  cheap  corn  from 
Poland.  But  a  statesman  is  bound  to  think, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  million  more 
people  in  the  manufacturing  towns  at  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  losing  half  a  million  of  farmers  and  la¬ 
borers.  And  he  must  place  before  his  eyes  tlie 
picture  of  such  half  million  starved  out  of  exist¬ 
ence;  dragging  along  with  them,  for  a  time,  tlie 
people  employed  in  every  branch  of  industr}’ 
which  depends  upon  their  demand,  clamorous  for 
a  pittance  which  the  inflexible  spirit  of  science 
denies  ;  shaking,  perhaps,  the  pillars  of  the  state, 
and  menacing  the  whole  order  of  society,  be¬ 
fore  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  extirpated  by 
famine.” 


with  some  account  f 
of  the  Times  in 
which  he  lived. 

'2  voU.  IS:20. 


rri.  T  i-  /.»  The  noble  essayist,  casting 

The  Life  of  Lord  ^  i  i  i  <• 

William  KusseU  :  asitle  the  plebeian  mantle  of 
j-  Joseph  Skillet,  makes  his 
debut,  in  propria  pjersond,  as 
a  biographer,  animated  by 
the  wish  to  rescue  the  memory  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestor  from  the  reproaches 
of  preceding  writers.  In  a  preface  modest 
but  ndice,  and  passing  a  high  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  abilities  of  Hume,  the  {^ivjng  forth  tf> 
the  world  this  Life  of  Lord  AV  illiam  Russell 
is  justified  on  the  ground  of  Hume’s  partiality 
to  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  prejudiced 
his  narrative,  and  further,  by  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  transactions  of  that  period 
by  the  despatches  of  the  French  minister  by 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  which  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  when  Hume  wrote.  That  the  political 
bias  of  Hume  may  have  betrayed  him  into  a 
culpable  partiality,  and  that  it  did  so,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  readily  conceded.  Few  are 
the  composers  of  personal  history  who  come 
to  their  task  with  that  independent  spirit  of 
impartiality,  that  inflexible  regard  for  tiu* 
distribution  of  equal  justice,  without  which 
the  very  end  and  aim  of  this  species  of  writ¬ 
ing  must  fail  of  being  accomplished.  Pre¬ 
eminent  as  is  the  rank  of  Johnson,  incontro¬ 
vertible  as  are  his  merits  in  this  department 
of  literature,  and  high  as  his  moral  character 
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undoubtedly  stood,  yet  the  moment  his  relig¬ 
ious  or  national  prejudices  found  an  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  character  under  examination,  then 
his  candor  and  his  judgment  utterly  forsook 
him.  Hut  v>c  must  naturally  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  same  defects  in  the  present 
work,  and  in  a  degree,  we  fear,  more  than 
.sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  of 
fresh  sources  of  information.  The  tenderness 
of  reputation  of  an  ancestor,  though  remote — 
tlie  feelings  of  family  pride — are  motives  for 
sparing  which  is  a  great  impediment  to  true 
biography.  This,  however,  concerns  the 
fidelity  of  the  life,  and  bears  little  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  merits,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
with  which  alone  we  are  interested. 

For  though  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  be  partial,  it  cannot  fail  to  disclose  the 
presence  or  the  want  of  the  qualities  of  the 
biographer.  Copious  materials  and  the  strict- 
«5>t  inijiartiality  would  be  of  little  avail  if  the 
method  of  composition  be  wanting  in  perspi¬ 
cuity.  A  collection  of  unconiu'cted  particu¬ 
lars,  the  most  sedulous  accumulation  of  “  ac¬ 
ta,  dicta,  cnnsilia,  scripta,'*  of  all  that  could 
be  gathered  together,  does  not  constitute  bi¬ 
ography  ;  a  task  requiring  no  small  pains  in 
tlie  preparation,  and  no  little  effort  in  the 
performance.  To  avoid  a  tedious  prolixity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  vague  generality  on  the 
other,  to  escape  being  a  mere  dry  narrator  of 
facts,  and  yet  not  to  err  by  over  lavish  de¬ 
duction,  demands  a  mind  of  the  first  order  of 
intellectual  power.  The  Life  of  Lord  Will¬ 
iam  Russell  is  certainly  one  well  calculated  to 
display  the  biographic  spirit.  The  conduct 
of  a  man  laboring  under  misfoitune,  strug- 
gluig  with  persecution,  wounded  by  ingrati¬ 
tude,  must  ever  afford  the  material  for  inter- 
isting  delineation. 

How  far  then  has  Lord  John  succeeded  in 
the  important  and  responsible  office  of  delin¬ 
eator  and  expounder  of  his  ancestor’s  person¬ 
al  history  ?  Our  expectations  of  any  singu¬ 
lar  excellence  w’ere  not  raised  very  high  by 
the  noble  lord’s  notion  of  the  nature  cf  bio¬ 
graphical  interest — “  What  most  contributes 
to  render  biography  amusing,  is  a  certain  sin¬ 
gularity  and  some  degree  of  forwardness  and 
presumption  in  the  hero.”  The  noble  writer’s 
own  life  will,  upon  this  theory,  be  amusing 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  his  ancestor  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  plain,  sober,  unaffected  person, 
who  never  originated  any  measure  of  impor¬ 
tance,  the  reader  is  prepared  for  a  tolerably 
large  dose  of  dullness.  We  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  an  extract,  for  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  an  entire  page  of  the  author’s  own  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  life  at  all,  but  a  strings 


ing  together  of  those  opinions  on  government 
and  freedom,  which  the  noble  author  loses 
no  opportunity  of  parading,  interlarded  with 
quotations,  some  not  very  interesting  letters, 
and  a  few  sayings  and  anecdotes,  without 
any  relief  from  polished  style  or  the  smallest 
display  of  feeling.  A  more  cold,  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  fragmentary  performance  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  written  by  a  dull  schoolmaster,  paid  by 
the  sheet. 

“  The  political  opinions  of  Lord  Russell  were 
those  of  a  Whig.  Ilis  religious  creed  was  that 
of  a  mild  and  talented  Christian.  If,  as  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  showed  a  violent  animosity  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  an  extent  which  cannot  he 
justified,  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  hostility 
was  almost  entirely  political.  The  attack  which 
was  made  upon  our  Constitution  appeared  in  the 
colors  and  with  the  ensign  of  Popery,  and  it  was 
only  by  resisting  the  Romish  Church  that  civil 
lilxjrty  could  be  secured.  He  wished  our  own  in¬ 
stitutions  to  be  more  favorable  to  dissenters ;  or, 
in  other  words,  for  a  larger  comprehension  of 
sects.  Had  his  wish  been  gratified,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  of  England  would  have  been  strength¬ 
ened,  both  against  the  see  of  Rome  and  against 
future  schism,  with  the  loss  only  of  some  slavish 
doctrines  and  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies  which 
our  early  reformers  never  adopted.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against 
the  Ro7nan  Catholics  betrayed  him  into  credulity. 
It  was  the  fault  of  honest  men  in  that  age ;  and  it 
is  singular,  that  absurd  as  the  story  of  the  popish 
plot  avowedly  is,  we  have  more  respect  for  those 
who  fell  into  the  delusion  than  for  those  who  es¬ 
caped  it.  But  whatever  blame  may  attach  to 
Lord  Russell /or  an  excess  of  political  and  religious 
zeal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  firmness  and 
perseverance  were  eminently  useful  to  his  coun¬ 
try  in  a  most  critical  |)eriod  of  her  fortunes,  and 
that  his  example  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  those  liberties  which  he  died  to  vindicate.” 

The  simplicity  of  this  contradictory  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  Lord  William  Russell’s  political 
character  requires  no  comment ;  to  define  his 
creed  as  that  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  Christian, 
and  to  paint  him  a  credulous  and  excessive 
political  and  religious  zealot,  unjustifiably 
violent  when  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  is  a  blunder  Lord  John  only  could 
commit. 

Pursuing  our  inquiry  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  must  next  pass  in  review,  ‘  An  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  English  Government  and 
Constitution,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
to  the  present  time*  [rir.  1821.] 

This  also  bears  upon  the  title-page  the  no¬ 
ble  writer’s  name,  who,  in  some  prefatory 
remarks,  announces  his  object  to  have  been 
the  illustration  of  “  two  very  plain  but  some¬ 
what  neglected  truths,**  viz. : — 
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“  First,  that  the  continental  monarchies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  require  complete  regeneration  before  their  sub¬ 
jects  can  become  virtuous  and  happy.  Second,  that 
the  Government  of  England  is  not  to  be  included 
in  this  class;  for  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
liberty,  worth,  and  content  amongst  the  people, 
while  its  abuses  easily  admit  of  reforms  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  spirit,  capable  of  being  effected  with¬ 
out  injury  or  danger,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
its  preservation.” 

It  is,  however,  with  the  latter  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  truths  in  question  that  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  deals.  The  first  not  beimj  finished,  we 
have  therefore  the  second  volume  first,  a  kind 
of  utfrspov  '?rpoTepov”process  which  we  should 
have  thought  fatal  to  the  argument  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  chronicler.  The 
reason  why  this  latter  portion  is  thus  prema¬ 
turely  published  “  without  sufficient  concoc¬ 
tion  or  correction,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
vanity  of  imagining  it  may  at  this  period  be 
of  some  service.  It  may  at  least  provoke  the 
wits  and  excite  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to 
a  more  happy  attention,  in  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  free  community  has  an  interest  of 
the  deepest  importance.” 

It  is  not  our  design  to  combat  the  doc- 
trine  of  monarchical  regeneration,  which  the 
noble  lord  insists  upon,  in  foreign  lands,  be¬ 
fore  the  population  can  become  a  happy  and 
virtuous  one,  since  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
not  only  changed  much  abroad,  but  much  at 
home  ;  and  amongst  other  things  which  have 
undergone  mutation,  Lord  John’s  opinions  are 
not  the  least  remarkable.  For  our  own  part, 
with  all  his  freedom,  we  fear  that  John  Bull 
is  not  much  more  virtuous  than  the  Austrian 
or  the  Dutchman,  and  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  he  is  less  happy.  Whether  this 
“  pellet”  from  Lord  John’s  literary  p<^p- 
gun  “  provoked  the  wit”  or  “  excited  the 
thoughts”  of  Prince  Metternich,  and  other 
quondam  important  personages,  or  whether  it 
failed  to  do  so  from  want  of  the  “  concoction” 
so  herbalistically  lamented,  must  remain  an 
unsolved  problem  until  the  late  Arch-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Austria’s  memoirs  are  given  to  the 
world.  If  it  failed  in  awakening  foreign 
governments  to  the  importance  of  completely 
regenerating  their  systems,  perhaps  “  it  did 
not  fail  in  being  of  some  service,”  that  is,  to 
the  noble  author  himself ;  for  though  he  was 
too  modest  to  say  so,  he  alone  can  supply  the 
information  as  to  who  was  the  object  of  such 
service.  That  the  essay,  or  rather  collection 
of  essavs,  was  intend(*d  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  noble  lord’s  political  creed,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  reads  the  ninety-one  chapters  into 
which  the  said  volume,of  305  pages,  is  divided. 


Besides  dissertations  upon  the  lives  and 
governments  of  the  successive  sovereigns, 
from  Henry  VI 1.  to  George  UL,  we  have 
“  Poor  Laws,”  “  National  Debt,”  “  Liberty  of 
the  Press,”  “  Parliamentary  Rt'foiTn,”  ”  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,”  “  Criminal  Law,”  “  Inlluence  of 
the  Crown,”  and  a  sufficiently  piijiiant  and 
diversified  “bill  of  fare.”  At  the  head  of 
each  chapter  is  placed  a  quotation  from  some 
celebrated  writer,  as  a  kind  of  text  upon 
which  the  noble  lord  spins  his  discourse. 
And  at  the  tail  we  find  some  aphoristic  de¬ 
duction,  enunciating  the  author’s  political 
notions.  We  shall  pass  by  the  introductory 
chapter  on  the  first  principles  of  the  English 
government  and  constitution,  for  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Blackstone  mystified,  and 
shown  up  in  mascpierade.  The  pith  or  cli¬ 
max,  which,  as  in  a  lady’s  letter,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  postscript,  though  not  remarka¬ 
ble  for  elegance  fff  expression,  explains  the 
old  tinkering  propensities  of  Lord  John  to 
mend  the  constitutional  kettle ;  but  would 
provoke  a  severe  comment  upon  his  more 
recent  doctrine  of  finality,  and  the  stationary 
policy  of  his  administration  at  the  present 
crisis. 

“  There  was  a  practical  wisdom  in  our  ances¬ 
tors,  which  induced  them  to  alter  and  vary  the 
form  of  our  institutions  as  they  went  on ;  to  suit 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lime,  and  re¬ 
form  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience. 
They  never  ceased  to  work  upon  our  frame  of 
government,  as  a  sculptor  fashions  the  model  of 
a  favorite  statue.  It  is  an  act  now  seldtim  used, 
and  the  disuse  has  been  attended  with  evils  of  the 
most  alarming  magnitude.” 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  j)olitical  character  of  Lord 
John  Russell ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  his 
position  as  un  homme  de  lettres. 

[Liberty  of  the  Br<;.ss.]  “  Before  I  proceed  to 

give  a  short  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  Press, 
let  us  again  recall  to  our  minds  that  it  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  liberty  without  its  licentiousness. 
Every  attempt  to  curb  its  licentiousness  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  application  of  the  law  after  an 
offence  committed,  must  likewise  restrain  its  lib¬ 
erty.  To  do  the  one  without  the  other,  were  as 
difficult  as  to  provide  that  the  sun  should  bring  mir 
flowers  and  fruits  to  perfection,  but  never  scorch 
our  faces.  Many  have  a  mistaken  notionof  what 
the  Press  is  :  they  suppose  it  to  be  a  regular  in¬ 
dependent  power,  like  the  Crown,  or  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons.  The  Press  does  nothing  more  than 
afford  a  means  of  expressing,  in  good  and  able 
language,  the  opinions  of  large  classes  of  socie¬ 
ty.  For  if  these  opinions,  however  well  sustained, 
are  paradoxes  confined  to  tlie  individual  who  ut¬ 
ters  them,  tliey  fall  as  harmless,  in  the  middle  of 
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gixteon  millions  of  people,  as  they  would  do  in  a 
private  party  of  three  or  four.  Nor  is  it  the 
sentiment  of  A,  the  editor  of  one  newsj)apcr,  or 
of  B,  the  editor  of  another,  wliich  controls  tlie 
course  of  Government.  These  men  are  little,  if 
it  all,  known;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their 
names  are  never  mentioned.  It  is  their  skill  in 
embodying  in  a  daily  journal  the  feelings  and 
reasonings  which  come  home  to  the  business  and 
the  bosoms  of  large  |X)rtions  of  their  countrymen, 
that  obtains  for  their  writings  fame  and  general 
acceptance.  But  it  would  be  vain  for  these  per¬ 
sons  to  endeavor  to  make  the  people  discontented 
roith  laics  which  they  loved  and  a  minister  whom 
they  revered.  Tliey  would  not  be  dreaded  nor 
even  read.  Equally  vain  would  it  be  for  a  vicious, 
oppressive,  and  odious  government  to  suppress 
the  liberty  of  printing.  It  was  not  the  Press 
which  overturned  Charles  I.,  nor  could  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  preserve  to  Ferdinand  VIII.  his  despotic 
power — the  dark  cabal,  the  secret  conspirator,  the 
sudden  tumult,  the  solitary  assassin,  may  all  he 
found  where  the  liberty  of  printing  has  never  exist¬ 
ed.  And  were  a  government  to  suppress  it  where 
it  does  exist,  without  taking  away  the  matter  of 
sedition,  more  crime  and  less  security  would 
probably  be  the  result  of  tlieir  foolish  panic  and 

powerless  precaution . *  . 

. No  one  has  yet  seen  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  pamphlet,  which  openly  defends  the  venal¬ 
ity  of  judges  or  the  intliction  of  torture,  any  more 
than  the  tragedy  which  holds  up  cowardice  to 
admiration,  or  endeavors  to  make  envy  amiable  in 
our  eyes ;  even  the  worst  men  love  virtue  in  their 
studies.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  evident  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  censorsliip  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  ;  no  statesman  can  hope  that  his  corrupt 
practices,  his  jobs,  his  obliquities,  his  tergiversa¬ 
tions,  can  escape  from  a  vigilance  that  never 
slumbers,  and  an  industry  that  never  wearies. 
Nor  is  it  an  important  obstacle  to  truth,  that  the 
daily  newspapers  are  the  advocates  of  party, 
rather  than  searchers  after  truth.  The  nation, 
after  hearing  both  sides,  may  decide  between 
them.” 

[The  National  Debt.]  “  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  for  a  certain  time,  a  national  debt  is 
beneficial  in  its  eftects.  It  promotes  a  rapid  cir¬ 
culation  of  money  ;  it  brings  new  capitalists  into 
the  market  with  more  enterprise  and  more  inven¬ 
tion  than  the  old  proprietors  of  land.  It  obliges 
the  laborer  to  work  harder,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
produces  new  demands  for  labor.  But  when  the 
national  taxes  have  increased  to  a  certain  amount, 
these  effects  are  nearly  reversed.  Prices  are  so 
prodigiously  increased  to  the  consumer,  that  all 
prudent  men  retrench  both  their  consumption  and 
their  employment  of  labor.  The  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  general  income  of  the  country,  is 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  men  who  have  the 
means  of  laying  it  out  in  agriculture  or  manufac¬ 
tures,  into  the  hands  of  great  merchants,  whose 
capital  overflows  the  market,  and  returns  in  the 
shape  of  mortgages.  There  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  want  of  and  great  abundance  of  money. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  a  great  national  debt  upon 
individuals.  But  there  is  another  view  in  which 


this  debt  is  an  unmixed  evil ;  I  mean,  as  it  impairs 
and  exhausts  the  resources  of  the  State.  The 
expense  of  former  wars  renders  it  at  last  difficult 
for  a  nation  to  raise  taxes  for  its  defence.  So 
much  of  the  rent  of  the  landholder  is  taken  from 
him,  that  the  minister  dares  not  ask  for  more,  as 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
land  itself.” 

The  premier  here  digresses  into  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  various  epochs  of  distress  ;  commends 
the  corn  laws,  as  preventing  the  abandonment 
of  agriculture  in  England  ;  reviews  the  mon¬ 
etary  crisis  of  1813,  and  takes  occasion  to 
eulogize  a  nostrum  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  that 
guineas  should  be  coined  of  the  value  of  the 
twenty-one  shillings  paper  currency,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  his  lordship  seems  to  think  very 
highly  of.  “  Perhaps  the  fundholder  would 
have  had  reason  to  bless  the  day  on  which 
such  a  measure  teas  adopted,  for  it  would  have 
retarded  the  period  which,  some  time  or  other, 
will  in  all  probability  arrive,  when  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  full  dividend,  and  the  safely  of 
the  State,  shall  be  found  incompatible. '' 

In  a  second  edition,  enlarged,  we  find  a 
rather  long  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  crown.  The  bar  and  the 
church  both  get  roughly  handled. 

[  The  Bar.]  “  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  to  give  men  a  rooted  attachment  to  the 
institutions  by  whose  rules  all  their  decisions  are 
made.  But  their  attachment,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  seldom  of  a  very  discriminating  nature.  And 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  kindle  with  indignation 
when  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  are  tram¬ 
pled  upon,  on  the  other,  they  fire  with  almost  equal 
zeal  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  moderate  the  cruel 
spirit  of  ancient  legislation.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  first  disposition  of  a  lawyer,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  to  inquire  boldly  and  argue 
sharply  upon  public  abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to 
indulge  any  bigoted  reverence  for  the  deposita¬ 
ries  of  power  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  value 
liberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  speech.  But  the 
close  of  a  lawyer’s  life  is  not  always  conformable 
to  his  outset.  [Is  a  premier’s  ?]  Many  who 
commence  by  too  warm  an  admiration  for  popular 
privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt  for  all 
enthusiasm.  They  are  accustomed  to  let  their 
tongues  for  thehour,  and  by  a  natural  transition  they 
sell  them  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  vanity  of  popular  harangues,  they 
end  by  the  meanest  calculations  of  avarice.''^ 

The  bar  must  feel  flattered  by  Lord  John 
Russell’s  exposition  of  a  barrister’s  career. 
The  noble  premier  has,  however,  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  divine  in  not  much  more 
pleasing  colors. 

[The  Church.]  “The  church  has  not  to  re¬ 
proach  itself  with  the  same  tergiversation  in  its 
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members,  [ministers  ?]  Connected  with  power 
and  office  by  their  very  profession,  all  members 
(ministers)  of  the  church  have  an  original  ten¬ 
dency,  not  easily  overcome,  to  take  the  side  of 
Government,  and  those  who  desire  to  rise  to  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  hierarchy  generally  make  a  display 
of  sercility,  as  the  surest  means  of  elevation.  Or 
if  raised  by  some  rare  accident  from  real  merit, 
super-add  a  varnish  of  adulation  to  their  other  ac¬ 
quirements.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  a  cringing 
churchman  has  not  that  scojjing  contempt  of  virtue 
and  affected  disbelief  of  all  public  principle  which  ' 
distinguish  the  apostate  lawyer.'*'  \ 

Tliough  these  essays  will  not  tend  much,  if 
at  all,  to  establish  the  noble  author’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  literary  man,  it  had  been  better  had 
he  confined  his  efforts  to  this  species  of  com¬ 
position  exclusively :  for  though  it  demands 
many  high  qualifications,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  faculty  of  compression,  “to 
give  the  virtue  of  a  draught  in  a  few  drops,” 
the  task  is  far  easier  than  the  one  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  elevated  flights  of  the  dramatic 
aspirant. 

Don  Carlo*,  a  \  Succcss  is  tlic  mother  of 
iragedy.  \  and  though  often  a 

diminutive  parent,  the  infant  is  commonly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  size.  The  success  of  the 
noble  lord  as  an  essayist,  whether  as  Joseph 
Skillet,  or  in  his  own  proper  person,  if  we 
can  form  any  opinion,  must  have  been  of  the 
most  limited  kind ;  but  the  rashness  engen¬ 
dered  was  as  colossal  as  the  success  was  mi¬ 
croscopic,  and  bears  out  the  epigrammatic 
character  of  the  premier  so  felicitously  hit  off 
by  a  defunct  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  wit  re¬ 
nowned.  Dr.  Johnson  declares,  “  that  a  man 
who  writes  a  book  thinks  himself  wiser  or 
wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them 
but  a  man  who  writes  a  play  must  have  a 
still  higher  estimate  of  his  powers,  if  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  opinion  of  his  Grace  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  : 

“  That  to  write  plays,  why,  ’tis  a  bold  pretence 

To  judgment,  breeding,  wit,  and  eloquence ; 

Nay  more,  for  they  must  look  within  to  find 

The  secret  turn  of  nature  in  the  mind.” 

The  hardihood  of  the  venture  in  the  present 
instance  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  story  of  Don  Carlos  had 
already  exercised  the  skill  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  dramatic  writers,  not  forgetting  Schil- 
ler  and  Alfieri.  And  this  in  defiance  of  the 
highest  critical  authorities,  who  condemn  the 
selection  of  the  unhallowed  perversions  of 
one  particular  passion  for  the  source  of  dra¬ 


matic  interest  as  unworthy  of  genius,  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  only  by  men  of  puny  and  sterile 
imagination,  though  by  genius  alone  can  such 
exhibitions  be  made  sufferable. 

IIow  far  Lord  John’s  treatment  of  the 
story  redeems  the  play  from  the  strictures  of 
this  canon  we  shall  inquire. 

Schiller  more  modestly  styled  his  work  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  declared  that  his  hopes 
of  its  success  on  any  stage  were  not  high. 
Here  it  is  ushered  in  with  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  circumstance,  “  A  Trayedy  in  Five 
Ac's,”  entitled  “  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution.^* 

The  alternative,  or  explanatory  title,  must, 
we  are  convinced,  have  been  inserted  at  the 
recommendation  of  some  waggish  friend  of 
the  author,  alluding  to  the  reader,  or  intend¬ 
ed  audience  of  Covent  Garden. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Holland,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  mixed  adulation  and  depreci¬ 
ation,  rather  at  variance  with  the  preface, 
which  savors  strongly  of  the  puff  prepara¬ 
tory,  and  in  which  there  is  an  affectation  of 
research,  and  a  careful  apology  for  slight  his¬ 
torical  deviations  on  the  score  of  pt>etical 
license. 

We  shall  in  a  few  lines  explain  the  nature 
of  the  plot ;  since,  though  “  Don  Carlos”  may 
be  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  it  has  not  been 
made  so  through  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 

o  ^ 

English  reader :  for  with  all  the  prestige 
of  noble  authorship,  and  all  the  knavish 
adjuncts  of  the  stage,  (“  Fourberia  della 
Scena,**)  the  play  was  act(*d  once,  and  once 
only.  Not  that  its  failure  as  an  acting  drama 
would  be  conclusive  against  its  merit  alto- 
gether,  for  Johnson’s  “  Irene  ’  met  with  the 
same  fate,  as  indeed  have  a  hundred  others. 
Whether  Lord  John  felt,  as  Johnson  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  have  done  after  his  de¬ 
feat,  “  like  the  monument,**  or  whether  he  de¬ 
rived  consolation  from  the  reflections  of  Mr. 
Wire  Wove  Hot  Press,  “  that  there  may  be 
calamitous  eclipses  of  the  most  effulgent 
minds,”  must  remain  mysteries  buried  in  the 
womb  of  time. 

The  plot  turns  upon  the  intrigues  of  the 
Inquisition,  whose  chief,  Valdez,  the  grand 
Inquisitor,  works  upon  the  suspicious  mind 
of  Philip  king  of  Spain  to  destroy  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  suspected  of  favoring  the  Prot¬ 
estant  cause  ;  and  the  modus  operand!  is  by 
insinuating  to  the  King  an  incestuous  inter- 
course  of  Don  Carlos  with  the  Queen. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  Act  L,  Valdez, 
the  grand  Inquisitor,  and  one  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  Lucero,  discuss  the  King’s  character 
and  the  chances  of  their  success.  Valdez 
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tries  to  remove  some  scruples  of  his  fellow 
conspirator. 

“  Valdez.  Fear  not ; 

The  King  has  got  a  demon  :  ’tis  suspicion 
Whose  senses  are  refined  to  pain,  whose  ears 
Are  stung  to  madness  by  a  cricket's  chirp : 

Whose  jaundiced  eyes  tn  every  sheep  perceive 
A  covert  wolf;  and  mark  you  well,  Lucero, 

He  who  reposes  not  in  confidence 
That  men  are  somewhat  better  than  they  are, 
Conceives  them  worse  !  Philip,  besides,  is  crazed 
With  love  of  fame;  he  does  not  love  his  Queen, 
He  does  not  love  his  country;  but  he  loves 
To  swell  his  name  with  their  bright  attributes  ; 

And  when  he  sees  his  consort  and  his  throne 
Both  menaced,  will  he  not  resist  ?” 

Here,  at  the  very'  outset,  some  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  defects  are  visible  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  play,  and,  we  might  say,  the 
whole  of  the  noble  lord’s  writings.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  address  of  Valdez  is  intended  to 
be  dignified,  and  if  tumid  metaphor  and  false 
aphorism  could  atone  for  positive  breaches 
of  all  rules,  both  of  grammar  and  compo-  I 
sition,  it  might  be ;  but  it  is  in  fact  grand 
nonsense,  Avhich,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  in¬ 
supportable. 

^  Scene  II.  discloses  the  King  soliloquizing 
upon  his  Queen’s  dishonor ;  he  requires  the 
attendance  of  one  of  her  women,  Leonora, 
when  the  following  dignified  dialogue  takes 

o  o  o 

place.  Donna  Leonora.^ 

“  King.  Madam,  good  day,  I  have  desired 
your  presence 

On  urgent  matters ;  answer  me,  and  quick. 

What  is  the  general  temper  of  the  Queen 
When  with  her  women  ?  gay,  or  sad,  or  staid  ? 
What  her  diversions  ?  Does  the  prince’s  presence 
Make  any  change  in  her  deportment  ? 
heonora.  Sire ! 

The  King.  I  ask  you  how  the  Queen  receives 
our  son  ? 

Leonora.  I  know  not  well  to  answer. 

The  King.  Yet  my  words  are  plain  and  simple. 
Leonora.  Sire !  Indeed — 

The  King.  Reply ;  I  must  have  truth. 
Leonora.  Then,  sire,  behold  the  truth  : 

Her  usual  air  appears  as  if  she  mocked 
The  state  she  wears  ;  all  the  royal  pomp 
Makes  her  not  proud,  but  sad  :  the  dignity 
That  doth  befit  Castile  she  casts  aside. 

As  if  it  soiled  her  purity  of  heart. 

But  if  Don  Carlos  in  her  presence  stands. 

Then,  like  a  statue  starting  into  life. 

Her  cheeks  blush  deep  with  rosy  streams,  her  eyes 
Glow  W’ith  unusual  fires  ;  her  arm,  her  hand 
No  longer  move  with  languor  :  all  her  frame 
In  animated  gesture  speaks  the  soul ; 

Though  still  lier  timid  modesty  of  mind 
Tempers  with  grace  the  beauty  of  her  mien. 

Trie  King.  She  welcomes  him  ? 


Leonora.  Yes,  sire :  such  welcome  gives 
As  when  upon  the  dark  blank  world  the  sun 
Pours  forth  his  beams ;  when  undistinguished 
space 

Grows  rich  with  meaning ;  hill,  and  lake,  and 
plain 

Glitter  in  new-born  light,  and  hail  the  day  : — 
Such  is  the  Queen,  when  to  our  quiet  hours 
Don  Carlos  gives  his  leisure. 

The  King.  It  is  well ; 

She  should  rejoice  to  see  our  royal  son. 

Say,  does  he  ever  sjjeak  to  her  alone  ? 

Leonora.  Nay,  gracious  sire,  that  were  to  my 
reproach. 

My  office  here  is  to  attend  the  Queen, 

Never  to  leave  her  presence ;  and  to  break 
That  rule,  so  long  as  I  can  hold  my  station, 

Were  to  betray  my  duty,  soil  my  race. 

None  ever  yet,  of  countrymen  or  friends. 

Or  childish  playmates  of  her  infancy. 

Or  near  relations  of  your  royal  blood. 

Have  ever  spoken  to  the  Queen  alone  : 

Nor  have  I  missed  a  gesture  or  a  word. 

Or  failed,  when  reason  was,  to  bear  the  tale 
Unto  your  majesty. 

The  King.  ’Tis  well,  ’tis  well : 

Say  now,  I  would  know  more ;  I  fain  would 
know — 

Not  that  these  things  which  you  have  told  to  me 
Excite  a  thought  unworthy  of  the  Queen, 

Or  can  the  least  unhinge  my  stedfast  love, 

And  anchored  trust  in  her  fidelity  ; 

Far  from  us  all  suspicion — but  ’tis  well 
That  I,  the  king,  should  know  the  slightest  sign. 
The  breath  of  air,  or  creaking  of  a  door. 

That  passes  in  my  court ;  inform  me,  then, 

Has  it  been  known  to  you  the  prince,  our  son. 
Used  more  familiar  gesture  to  the  Queen 
Than  does  befit  his  duty  ?  touched  her  hand, 

Or - 

Leonora.  Never,  gracious  sire,  have  I  beheld 
Aught  but  of  reverence  from  our  royal  prince. 

With  due  and  subject  duty - 

The  King.  Tell  me,  then. 

Have  you  observed  the  Queen  at  any  time 
Bestow  a  trinket  on  the  prince  ?  or  seen 
The  prince  make  homage  of  a  gift  to  her  ? 

A  chain — a  riband — any  bauble  ? 

Leonora.  Sire, 

Last  month,  upon  her  birthday,  I  remarked 
Don  Carlos  gave  a  necklace  to  the  Queen 
In  worship  ot  the  day.  .... 

The  King.  Madam,  it  is  well : 

Such  gifts  are  but  the  bonds  of  courtesy, 

That  add  civility  to  kindred  ties : 

[Aside.]  Yet  like  I  not  such  tokens  always  worn  ; 
Love,  oftentimes,  that  dares  not  lead  his  march 
Direct  from  heart  to  heart,  by  such  bye-paths 
Conducts  his  enterprise ;  and  warm  desires 
That  would  shrink  back  from  looking  on  the  life, 
Are  yet  excited  by  the  fond  caress 
Bestowed  on  senseless  matter.” 

We  cannot  pursue  this  contemptible  trashy 
dialogue  further.  The  “  stilted  talk”  of  the 
duenna  Leonora  is  only  surpassed  in  non- 
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sense  by  tlie  royal  catechist.  It  is  positively 
beneath  all  criticism  as  to  versification.  It 
is  a  mere  collocation  of  words  and  syllables, 
marslialU'd  into  array  by  the  printer  to  make 
a  kind  of  poetry  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  species  of 
bad  prose  in  ambush,  a  jumble  of  forced  meta¬ 
phor  and  low  phraseology,  destructive  of 
both  sense  and  propriety — passing  by  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  whole,  which  is  flagrant. 

Can  anything  be  so  utterly  silly  as  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  Kin(£ — 

“  That  1,  the  king,  should  know  the  slightest  sign, 
The  breath  of  air,  or  creaking  of  a  door  /” 

Or  more  unintelligible  cund  nonsensical  than 
Love  leading  his  march:**  and  “  Warm 
desires  looking  on  the  life  :**  “  Gifts,  bonds 
of  courtesy  that  add  civility  to  kindred  ties** 

The  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  words 
and  the  same  phrases  is  enough  to  nauseate 
the  most  indefatigable  and  indulgent  reader. 
The  word  “Tale”  occurs  no  less  than  ten 
times;*  though  it  will  hardly  be  said  “  decies 
repetila  placebit.** 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  other  characters 
of  the  play,  Ave  find  no  better  entertainment. 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  \^Apartment  of  Don  Carlos.^ 

Don  Carlos,  like  his  royal  father,  is  given 
to  soliloquizing,  and  makes  his  debut  to  the 
audience  in  a  metaphorical  Jeremiad,  bewail¬ 
ing  his  hard  lot  in  having  been  born  a  prince  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bird-catcher  or  rustic.  His  friend 
Cordoba  enters,  to  inquire  by  what  plan  he  in¬ 
tends  to  defeat  his  unforeseen  arrest — a  rather 
curious  use  of  the  word  defeat,  applied  to  a 
“  fait  accompli,”  the  said  Don  Carlos  being 
safely  lodged  in  durance  vile.  The  prince, 
very  snrveyor-like,  replies,  “  1  have  no  plan.** 
Cordoba  seems  to  think  such  an  ansAver  more 
suited  to  an  architect,  and  rejoins — “  Such  a 
reply  but  ill  becomes  a  Prince.**  Don  Carlos 
is  piqued  at  this,  and  determines  to  make  up 
for  his  brcA'ity  of  response  by  a  grandiloquent 
confession  of  his  un-princely  faculties. 

*  “Or  failed,  when  reason  was,  to  hear  the  taleanUi 
your  majesty.” 

“  Sire — The  talc  is  of  that  kind  the  bearer  fears  to 
let  e.‘»cape  too  rudely.” 

“  The  tale  was  dreadful,  but  your  royal  counte¬ 
nance,”  <fcc. 

“  My  king,  I  will  proceed,  though  liarsh  and  crude 
the  tale.” 

“  I  come  not  with  the  tale  of  some  base  Avretch.” 

“  To  wed  the  queen  !  a  false  infomiers  tale.” 

“  The  tale  is  long  to  tell,”  <fcc. 

“  And  c;ime  herself  unconsciously  to  tell  the  }nad- 
dening  tale  to  me.” 

“  Tis  death  to  tell  or  to  convey  a  tale,”  «fec. 

“These  letters  may  unfold  a  tale.” 


“  Don  Carlos.  My  faculties  but  ill  become  a 
prince. 

Our  mother  Nature,  with  a  strange  caprice, 

Fils  us  for  other  parts  than  those  we  play  ; 

&c.  A-c.  Ac. 

I,  even  I,  w  as  framed 

To  wander  idly  all  the  day  in  wood.s — 

To  gather  flowers — to  feed  on  the  wild  grape — 

To  drink  the  natural  spring — to  list  to  birds — 

And  find  my  joy  in  breathing  balmy  air. 

I  Avas  not  made  for  courts  or  camps.” 

We  fear  Mother  Nature  has  played  off 
some  of  her  tricks  on  Lord  John.  We  have 
sad  misgivings,  howeAer,  that  he,  like  the 
prince,  Avas  more  calculated  to  “  Avander  idly 
in  the  Avoods,”  “  to  feed  on  the  Avild  grape,” 
and  “drink  the  natural  spring,”  than  for 
court  or  camj).  Poor  Cordoba’s  dull  matter- 
of-fact  brain  finds  some  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  these  pastoral  longings,  not  exactly, 
perhaps,  appreciating  the  distinguished  pro¬ 
pensities  of  his  royal  master  for  drinking  natu¬ 
ral  springs  and  feeding  on  Avild  grapes. 

'■^Cordoba.  Yet  still 
You  think  of  public  weal ;  and  even  now 
You  were  embarking  in  a  public  cause  : 

&.C.  &c.  Ac. 

Don  Carlos.  See  you,  Don  Luis,  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  then, 

Betwreen  a  choice  of  lot,  and  bearing  ill 
What  is  already  chosen  ?  I  stand  here 
Prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  of  ISpain  ; 

To  leave  the  mighty  interests  of  mankind 
To  follow  nightingales,  Avould  be  in  me 
Consummate  basenes.^,  treason  to  my  state, 

Cruel  injustice  to  collected  millions — 

The  people  of  tw'o  hemispheres,  who  own 
The  Spanish  rule,  and  on  some  future  day. 

Which  IleaA'en  long  avert,  wall  take  their  hue 
Of  joy  or  sorrow'  from  my  smile  or  frown. 
Overwhelming  thought!  would  it  AA'ere  other¬ 
wise.” 

Poor  Cordoba  is  no  doubt  puzzled  how  a 
man  can  choose  his  lot,  and  appears  to  be 
equally  overwhelmed  as  his  master.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  fancies  his  master  might  better  se- 
cure  the  happiness  of  the  collected  millions  if 
he  did  follow  his  bird-catching  propensi¬ 
ties,  especially  if  the  hue  of  joy  or  sorroAV  of 
the  people  of  tAvo  hemispheres  is  to  vary 
Avith  his  smile  or  froAvn,  we  can  hardly  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  but  in  the  deprecatory  tone  of  a  re¬ 
pentant  Mr.  Caudle,  he  ventures  to  remon¬ 
strate. 

“  Cordoba.  Nay,  sau  not  so ! 

Don  Carlos.  ILike  Mrs.  Caudle,  with  a  vigorous 
rejoinaer,] 

/  mean  it.** 

Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 
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Can  there  be  anything  more  tra.shy  tlian 
this. 

Kven  in  the  interview  between  the  kincr 

O 

and  his  son,  which  might  have  given  scope 
to  something  like  passionate  feeling,  we  have 
the  same  miserable  monotony  of  yes  and  no 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  the  same  frothy 
declamation  and  vexed  metaphor. 

Act  II. — Scene  I.  continued.  \^Enler  King  Phi¬ 
lip.]  Cordoba  retires. 

“  Philip.  Don  Carlos,  ’ti^  with  heavy  grief 
The  safety  of  the  State  has  forced  me  thus 
To  place  a  guard  upon  your  sacred  person : 

Your  highness  lias  been  charged  with  crimes — 
Carlos.  Who  dares 
Impeach  my  honor  ?  Who — 

Philip.  Softly,  my  son. 

I  came  not  to  accuse,  <Scc. 

Carlos.  By  Heaven,  not  so. 

Philip.  Nay,  interrupt  me  not.  If  it  bo  thus, 
III  do  you  know  the  spectral  forms  that  wait 
Uj)on  a  king,”  &.c.  &:c. 

This  threat  of  spectral  forms,  and  the  III  do 
you  know,  must  of  course  freeze  up  the  boil¬ 
ing  indignation  of  the  Prince,  and  he  simply 
puts  in  his  disclaimer  to  all  unfilial  hanker¬ 
ings  after  his  father’s  crown. 

“  Carlos.  Oh  !  far  from  me  is  lust  of  that  sad 
power : 

I  hate  it  all. 

Philip.  If  truly,  ’lis  with  reason. 

&c.  «fcc. 

Carlos.  I  know  not  what  means  your  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

Phi’ip.  Listen,  Don  Carlos ! 

Your  honored  grandsire,  when  a  manly  beard 
Scarce  plumed  his  cheeks,  &c. 

While  to  his  empty  treasury  a  new  world 
Across  the  ocean  wafted  tides  of  gold, 

&c.  &c.  &,c. 

Aspired  to  private  life  and  humble  rest.” 

Beards  pluming, — new  worlds  wafting, — 
aspiring  to  privacy — Mrs.  Malaprop,  “thy 
occupation’s  gone !” 

Carlos  reiterates  his  disinclination  to  wield 
a  sceptre. 

“  Philip.  You  do  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me, 
then  ?” 

Now  we  think  this  is  more  like  a  little  ur¬ 
chin  asking  Betty  if  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
his  hoop  or  peg-top  awmy.  And  we  have 
ten  pages  of  this  puerility,  with  the  continued 
ebullitions  in  the  nurserj’^  style,  “  Hold 
your  peace;”  “Peace,  Prince;”  “I’ll  hear 
no  more ;”  “  Prince,  beware.” 


It  is  really  impossible  to  single  out  a  page, 
or  even  a  passage  that  rises  to  mediocrity, 
though  we  liave  not  paraded  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  portions.  Mark  the  Noodle  and  Doo¬ 
dle  style  of  Act.  IV. — Scene  II. : — 

“  Osorio.  ’Tis  strange  ! — Don  Luis — 

Carlos.  Don  Luis  was  invited  to  assist 
In  this  unnatural  treachery,  where  the  father 
Plotted  his  son’s  destruction,  but  he  shrunk 
From  horrors  so  Satanic. 

Osorio.  Did  he,  indeed  1 

Carlos.  lie  did  indeed:  what  means  that 
doubting  tone  ? 

Osorio.  Nay,  prince,  I  know  not. 

Carlos.  He  does  more ;  he  risks 
His  liberty  and  life  to  wipe  away 
The  stain  he  has  contracted ;  and  to-night 
He  comes  with  friends  in  arms  to  save  my  life. 

Osorio.  Indeed. 

Carlos.  Indeed !  Indeed .'  Had  you  been  there, 
Osorio,  all  your  hatred  would  have  melted.” 

&.C.  &c.  &c. 

This  may  be  certainly  selected  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  art  of  sinking,  in  poetry. 
The  malicious  reader  would  perhaps  be  grat¬ 
ified  by  more  extracts,  especially  from  the 
concluding  act,  but  we  abstain  from  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  further  selections.  Lord  John,  like 
Fielding,  and  many  others,  evidently  curses 
the  fellow  “  who  invented  fifth  acts.”  Poison 
and  the  dagger,  the  old-fashioned  aids,  come 
to  the  rescue  and  do  the  business  ;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  Aristotelian  huv,  they  do  it  before 
the  audience,  and  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Luis 
die  in  most  appropriate  confusion. 

Unfit  as  the  tragedy  clearly  is  for  the 
stage,  we  can  find  no  merits  that  fit  it  for  the 
closet.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  poetical 
feeling,  not  a  single  passage  that  rises  above 
common-place,  not  a  character  or  creation  in 
the  whole  dramatis  persona.  They'  are  mere 
automata  ;  a  more  undignified,  pitiful  puppet 
than  Philip,  could  not  be  walked  through  five 
acts  of  any  play  ;  nor  a  more  puling,  charac¬ 
terless  personage  than  Don  Carlos,  whose 
maw'kish  sentimentality  would  overpow'er 
even  a  boarding-school  Miss  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration.  The  Queen  is  a  mere  piece  of  pa¬ 
geantry,  a  w'alking  gentleAvoman,  Avhose 
“y'es”  and  “no”  are  often  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  while  Valdez,  the  arch  intriguer  and 
supposed  mover  of  the  pieces,  who  is  to  con¬ 
duct  the  check-mate,  is  a  mere  cut-and-dried 
specimen  of  the  old  hacknied  rogue  of  a 
hundred  penny  stories.  There  is  throughout 
a  palpable  attempt  at  dignity  and  elevation  of 
style,  by  a  lavish  use  of  metaphor,  of  which 
the  noble  lord  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  hortus 
siccus  ;  but  which  he  so  mixes  and  involves 
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that  they  make  a  perfect  jumble  of  images, 
and  the  radical  idea  is  completely  lost  sight 
of,  in  the  tangled  heap  of  metaphorical  ex¬ 
crescences.  The  noble  Uiterateur  has  deci¬ 
dedly  made  a  “  fiasco  he  has,  with  all  his 
incubation,  produced  a  wind-egg.  We  are 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  etlbrt,  we  see 
the  straininsT  of  the  wires,  and  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  pulleys,  and  have  a  strong 
sense  of  smelling  tallow  and  rosin — but  no 
illusion.  Plenty  of  rant  aud  fustian,  but  “  no 
storming  of  the  breast,  or  holding  enthralled 
the  sense  “  there  is  all  the  contortion  of 
the  Sybil  without  the  inspiration,  all  the  no¬ 
dosity  of  the  oak  without  the  firmness  and 
we  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
owlets  who  fancied  themselves  eagles,  are  a 
breed  by  no  means  extinct. 

The  last  three  lines  of  this  “  doleful  mys¬ 
tery”  must,  we  think,  have  been  added  by 
the  same  satirical  wag  wdio  had  a  hand  in 
fixing  on  the  title  ;  and  who  probably  know¬ 
ing  the  sensibility  of  the  noble  author’s  feel¬ 
ings  on  literary  matters,  slyly  depicts  the  an¬ 
guish  the  noble  lord  would  feel  (no  doubt 
has  felt)  at  rushing  into  print,  and  neglect¬ 
ing  the  wise  Horatian  maxim,  “  nonuin  pre- 
matur  in  anmim.” 

“  May  this  sad  story  [play  ?]  rest  forever  secret ; 

Vain  hope  !  in  one  short  day  I  have  destroyed 

My  peace  of  conscience,  and  my  hope  of  fume.^* 


„  .  ,  The  work  upon  which  Lord 

*  froin^tL  Peace  ^  Jolm  Russell  has  clearly  be- 
oi  utrecut.  >  stowed  the  most  pains,  and 

which  appears  in  the  imposing  form  of  a  quar¬ 
to,  notwithstiindinff  the  missfivinsf  of  the  noble 
author  s  alter  ego,  Joseph  Skillet,  {is  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  form,  and  hints  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  vice  of  w'riting  quarto  works 
{ibout  nothing,  is  “  The  JMemuirs  of  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'*  2  vols.  4to. 
1824.  Fourth  edition.  1820. 

There  is  some  craft,  however,  in  being 
voluminous,  for  voluminous  authors  have  a 
warnint  for  occasional  dullness,  {ind  the  most 
severe  readers  make  allowance  for  many  rests 
{ind  nodding  places  in  quarto  volumes,  w  hich 


w^ould  be  bital  to  the  author  in  octavo.  This 
principle,  however,  must  be  sparingly  used, 
for,  though  history,  it  is  true,  “  quo.pie  modo 
scripta  delectat,"  the  interest  springing  out 
of  the  subject  itself  will  only  secure  that  au¬ 
thor  from  oblivion  w’hose  mediocrity  is  shield¬ 
ed  by  a  monopoly  of  being  the  only  chroni¬ 
cler  of  his  time.  This  monopoly  the  noble 
lord  does  not  enjoy,  and  he  must  have  been 
prepared  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  “  lend¬ 


ing  fresh  interest  to  an  oft-told  tale.”  Un- 
less  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  his  work,  {i.s 
he  knew’,  Avoidd  be  regarded  as  a  pure  liter- 
{iry  superfet{ition.  Not  that  we  c{in  point  to 
any  eminently  successful  productions  c>f  this 
class  among  our  countrymen.  Memoir 
writing  does  not  appe.ir  to  be  so  Avell  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  as  of  the  French 
character  ;  and  when  lacking  the  esprit  frin- 
gant,  “  the  sliaping  spirit  of  imagination,” 
Avhich  our  neighbors  contrive  to  throw  into 
their  most  trivial  w  orks,  it  drops  down  into  a 
mere  dry  compilation  <d’  fragmentary  docu¬ 
ments,  seasoned,  peihaps,  with  obsolete  sto¬ 
ries  and  resuscitated  anecdotes,  a  species  of 
annoUited  chapter  of  the  historical  {iccidents 
of  a  period — a  kind  of  dropsy  of  history. 

The  fourth  edition  w’ould  seem  to  imply 
success,  and  the  fame  of  the  noble  premier 
secured  ;  but  as  nearly  all  of  the  noble 
lord’s  works  have  been  invested  wiih  the 
s{ime  honor,  we  must  decline  this  as  any  very 
searching  test  of  excellence.  If  the  end 
of  fame,  however,  “  is  but  to  fill  a  cerLiin 
portion  of  uneert{iin  paper,”  then  the  noble 
author’s  exertions  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

In  the  Introduction,  (for  the  noble  w’riter 
loves  Introductions,)  there  is  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  parade  of  erudite  research  and  quasi  phi- 
losophicid  deduction ;  but  it  is  the  parade  of 
a  very  school-boy  in  both  cases,  and  in  the 
most  slovenly  method.  A  very  few’  extracts 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

[Page  1,  Introduction. “The  communities  of 
nu^ern  Europe  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
ancient  times  by  many  broad  and  conspicuous 
marks;  among  these  there  is  none  more  remark¬ 
able,  or  which  more  forcibly  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  historian,  than  the  dijference  of  the  mode  in 
w'liicli  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modern  na¬ 
tions  have  been  formed.  Ancient  cities  falling  at 
once  into  |)olitical  society,  and  requiring  forms  of 
government  to  hold  them  together,  were  obliged 
to  appoint  some  one  person  or  body  of  persons,  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  general 
affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  These 
early  legislators,  finding  themselves  thus  called 
upon  to  prescribe  the  institutions  of  an  infant 
state,  extended  their  directions  to  everything 
w  hich  might  influence  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  manners,  dress,  food,  amusements, 
became  an  object  of  public  care  for  punishment  or 
reward.  The  members  of  these  communities  thus 
became  attached  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  their 
city;  and,  when  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
they  defended  themselves  with  the  more  vigor  and 
perseverance,  as  conquest  implied  the  loss,  not 
only  of  liberty,  but  of  all  the  habits  of  their  liies, 
endeared  to  them  by  long  prescription  and  by  leg¬ 
islative  sanction.” 
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[Pa;^e  42  Introduction.^  In  a  disquisition 
on  the  kingly  character,  under  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  the  noble  writer  tells  us ; — 

“  In  the  society  of  men  who  are  utterly  insig- 
nilicant  on  the  score  of  rank  and  fortune,  the 
sovereign  imagines  he  may  unbend  securely  ;  no 
familiarity  on  his  part  can  raise  them  to  substan¬ 
tive  importance,  and  no  liberties  which  they  as¬ 
sume  in  moments  of  ease,  can  prevent  his  reducing 
them  by  a  nod  to  their  original  nothingness. 
Hence  an  Emperor  of  the  world  lores  the  society 
(f  the  kitchen,  and  willingly  endures  vulgarity  with 
which  a  proud  noble  would  disdain  to  mingle. 
Hence,  likewise,  his  mind  is  continually  perverted 
by  the  interested  representations  of  low  cour¬ 
tiers,  who  naturally  instil  into  him  a  jealousy  of 
those  whose  industry  and  prudence  have  raised 
them  to  the  situation  (jf  his  ministers,  and  whose 
knowledge  gives  them  an  advantage  over  him  in 
every  discussion  of  stale  affairs.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way,  he  removes  from  his  coun¬ 
cils  every  one  whose  eminence  mortifies  his  pride. 
He  confides  his  kingdom  to  the  guidance  of  min¬ 
ions,  whose  rule  is  disguised  in  the  shape  of  flat¬ 
tery  ;  and  while  he  is  indulging  their  avarice  and 
ambition,  he  thinks  his  own  maudlin  majesty  the 
object  of  the  veneration  of  the  whole  world.” 

[Page  27.  The  Rfformallan.]  “  There  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe  when  every  com¬ 
motion  on  its  surface  was  occasioned  by  one  cause, 
deeply  seated  like  the  internal  fire  that  is  supposed 
to  have  prmluced  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon;  and, 
like  it,  breaking  out  w’ith  violence  in  one  place, 
and  making  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
This  cause  was  the  Reformation.  From  1520  to 
1G49  the  Reformation  was  the  trreat  lever  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  that  time  the  violence  of  the  convul¬ 
sion  abated,  but  its  influence  continued  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano¬ 
ver  in  England,  and  the  alliance  of  George  I.  and 
the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as 
the  groat  stations  from  which  future  historians 
will  date  the  events  of  modern  history.  At  first 
sight,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  either  of  these 
two  general  changes  might  have  happened  before 
the  other.  It  may  seem  that  a  philosopher  who 
was  speculating  with  views  beyond  those  of  his 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the 
conse(]uences  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  might 
as  well  predict  that  a  great  struggle  would  take 
place  between  kings  ana  their  j)eople  for  the  cause 
of  arbitrary  or  limited  monarchy,  as  that  great 
innovations  would  be  made  in  religion.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  former  might  seem  much  the 
more  likely  of  the  two.  The  authority  of  the 
temporal  sovereign  had  been  more  frequently  dis¬ 
puted  than  that  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  laws  and 
customs  of  all  nations  were  to  be  found  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  representative  government.  The  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  spiritual  despotism  was  the  first  sha¬ 
ken  off  are,  however,  many  and  mighty.” 

The  reader  will  require  a  long  pause  over 
the  involved  phraseology  of  the  preceding 


paragraph  to  collect  the  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  appreciate  their  metaphorical 
and  logical  consistency^.  He  is  to  understand 
of  a  certain  period  in  the  past,  that  it  both  is 
and  was.  That  the  Reformation  was  a  sub¬ 
terranean  fire,  converted  into  a  “  great  lever.” 
That  this  lever  produced  violent  convulsions 
in  Europe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  That  the  lever  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution  then 
became  tw'o  stations,  or  points  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  landscape  of  history ;  and  that 
these  “stations”  (space  and  time  being  con¬ 
founded)  are  chronological  epochs,  of  which 
the  one  could  not  w’ell,  for  certain  weighty 
reasons,  have  come  before  the  other. 

These  memoirs  present  a  kind  of  Mosaic 
of  the  noble  author’s  defects,  metaphor  and 
moralizing  predominating ;  and  if  we  speak 
out  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  them  hasty 
yet  heavy,  presumptuous  though  shallow.  At 
one  time,  with  seven-league  boots,  striding 
over  centuries,  and  despatching  the  whole 
rise  and  progress  of  European  society,  from 
the  savage  state  to  the  polished  times  of  ro¬ 
mance,  “aft  ovo  usque  ad  vialum’^  in  one 
page  ;  at  other  times  creeping  along  through 
half  a  volume  in  the  discussion  of  pure  triv¬ 
ialities.  If  ever  Sterne’s  comparison  of  book¬ 
making  were  borne  out,  viz.,  “a  pouring  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another,”  here  is  the  in¬ 
stance  ;  but  the  noble  author  contrives  at  the 
same  time  to  shake  up  the  sediment  of  each 
in  his  operation,  and  instead  of  filtering  or 
purifying,  muddies  the  whole  mixture. 

The  internal  evidence  of  unconscious  contra¬ 
dictions  is  so  strong  as  to  remind  one  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  satire  upon  “  spouters,”  “  that 
it  w’ould  be  a  belying  of  the  age  to  put  so 
much  good  sense  together  in  any  one  s})eech 
as  to  make  it  hold  out  steadily  and  w  ith  plain 
coherence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

There  seems  a  positive  incapacity  to  follow 
out  a  single  paragraph  with  logical  consist¬ 
ency,  and  in  proportion  as  the  idea  itself  is 
indefinite  and  ill  conceived  the  lanijuaire  is 

vafjue  and  unmeaning. 

o  o 

“  For  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow, 

The  willing  words  in  just  expression  flow'.” 

Unfortunately  the  conceptions  of  Lord  John 
Rus.sell  are  anything  but  clear ;  and  w  e  must 
allow'  the  truth,  while  we  are  ashamed  of  the 
ingratitude,  of  Professor  Von  Reaumer’s 
criticism  of  his  patron,  who  must  feel,  with 
tenfold  force,  the  imkind  return  of  his  protege, 
as  we  believe  he  is  the  only  foreigner  who 
ever  noticed  Lord  John’s  literary  produc- 
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tions,  that  he  wrote  as  if  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  all  logic,  “  tor  die  erfindung  alter 
rhetor  iky 

The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe^ 
an  Historical  Essay,  with  Preface.  Murray. 
Pp.  128.  12mo.  1828. 

In  1828  Lord  John  appears  again  upon 
the  stage  as  an  essayist;  we  say  Lord  John, 
for  though  this  literary  bantling  came  into 
the  world  without  paternal  acknowledgment, 
it  has  been  since  duly  acknowledged.  In¬ 
deed  the  impress  of  the  paternal  lineaments 
was  so  strong  that  little  difficulty  arose  in  the 
process  of  affiliation.  Professedly,  it  treats 
of  “  The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Eu¬ 
rope  but  the  connection  of  the  title  with  the 
work  actually  before  us  is  even  less  discover¬ 
able  than  in  other  of  the  noble  author’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  exhibits  but  a  very  shallow 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  East,  either  religious  or  political. 
There  are  many  gross  blunders,  mixed  up  with 
gossiping  stories.  The  premier  views  with 
a  rather  favorable  eye  the  doctrines  of  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  indeed,  appears  to  look  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  relish  upon  the  Mussulman’s  Para¬ 
dise.  It  has  one  merit,  viz.,  brevity :  it  is  in 
12mo. ;  and  the  same  plea  urged  by  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  a  very  diminutive  and 
fatherless  baby  in  extenuation  of  her  fault, 
that  it  was  a  very  little  one,  may  here  be 
offered  in  abatement  of  critical  severity.  A 
short  extract  or  two  must  suffice. 

“  The  meanest  Turk  might  treat  the  highest 
Christian  with  contempt  and  insult.  A  Mussul¬ 
man  seeing  a  Greek  seated  in  his  shop  might  call 
him  forth  and  make  him  load  his  baggage  horse 
or  perform  any  other  menial  service  :  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  Greeks  might  openly  be  struck 
and  buffeted  by  the  youngest  and  lowest  Mahom¬ 
etans,  all  with  impunity.  The  practice  of  carry¬ 
ing  arms  leads  to  the  prompt  indulgence  of  every 
passion.  And  it  may  well  be  imagined  uhal  was 
the  condition  of  men  in  the  constant  presence  of 
masters  who  hare  pistols  at  their  belts  and  swords 
by  their  sides.  The  limbs  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  Greeks  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  gust  of 
passion,  and  they  were  maimed  or  murdered  with 
less  forethwight  [compunction  ?]  than  the  mildest 
rebuke  is  given  by  an  English  magistrate.  These 
are  the  things,  which,  borne  quietly  by  dastard 
souls,  sink  deep  in  the  minds  of  a  people  who  be¬ 
gin  to  have  a  sense  of  shame  or  honor.  These 
are  the  injuries,  which,  long  suffered  and  long  nn- 
resented,  are  yet  entered  in  the  great  hook  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  are  at  length  repaid  with  a  vengeance 
not  less  full  or  less  cruel  than  the  wrongs  they 
have  endured.^* 

“  The  chief  of  the  police  at  Constantinople  and 
other  great  towns  goes  round  in  the  day  time  and 


at  night,  and  executes  immediately  the  sentence  he 
gives.  If  a  baker  is  found  selling  his  bread  by  a 
light  weight,  he  is  hanged  before  his  door.  If 
any  one  is  apprehended  on  the  spot  where  a  dis¬ 
turbance  takes  place,  he  is  instantly  despatched, 
no  matter  if  the  apprentice  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  fraud  is  hanged  instead  of  the  actual  rioter. 
The  purpose  is  to  create  terror  to  the  guilty  even 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
crime  is  punished  when  the  criminal  escapes.” 

These  are  samples  of  the  slip-slop  flippant 
style,  the  crambe  recoct  a  from  old  travellers’ 
tales,  which  Lord  John  dignities  with  the 
title  of  an  historical  discourse,  and  offers  as 
an  account  of  the  government  of  Turkey  for 
more  than  300  years. 

The  Canse*  of  the  )  The  year  1832  afforded 

French  Revolution.  J  another  prOOf  of  the  lioble 
Proteus’s  literary  industry,  in  a  book  on  “  The 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution  a  more  fla¬ 
grant  instance  of  the  “  lucus  a  non  lucendo,’^ 
no  title  ever  furnished.  It  might  as  well  be 
styled  causes  of  the  Chinese  war.  The 
introductory  chapter,  from  which  we  have 
made  our  extract,  promises  much ;  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry  :  but  it  is  in  fact  a  mere  gos¬ 
siping  book  about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  court  of  Louis,  with  some  anecdotes  of 
the  principal  skeptics  of  the  age,  their  writ¬ 
ings  and  coteries.  It  abounds  in  the  same 
prurient  style  of  metaphor,  in  which  it  is  as 
natural  for  Lord  John  to  write  as  for  fish  to 
swim. 

C.  i.  “  The  word  ‘  Revolution,’  which  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with  events 
so  fortunate,  and  has  inspired  so  much  terror  in 
our  own,  is  applied  to  changes  totally  dissimilar 
in  character.  When  Brutus  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins  from  Rome,  a  family  was  banished,  and  the 
office  of  king  was  abolished  ;  but  the  senate  re¬ 
tained  its  authority,  and  the  breach  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  tilled  by  the  election  of  two  consuls, 
who  held  for  a  year  the  greater  part  of  the  author¬ 
ity  which  had  before  l)een  exercised  for  life  by  a 
royal  head.  In  modern  times,  when  the  Dutch 
rose  against  their  Spanish  masters,  kingly  supre¬ 
macy  was  done  away  :  but  the  chief  persons  of 
the  country  were  called,  without  confusion,  to  the 
government  of  the  state.  So  when  the  English 
revolted  in  1688,  and  the  Americans  nearly  a 
century  afterwards,  the  powers  which  had  been 
abused  were  taken  away  from  one  person,  but 
were  transferred,  with  new  engagements  and  re¬ 
strictions,  to  others,  who  naturally  and  easily  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  confidence  their  predecessors  had 
forfeited.  But  the  French  Revolution  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  another  kind.  It  led  rapidly  to  that  which 
we  often  speak  of,  but  scarcely  ever  see,  namely, 
anarchy.  All  that  had  previously  formed  a  title 
to  respect  became  an  object  of  proscription ; 
neither  wealth,  nor  station,  nor  character,  nor 
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law,  nor  even  the  revolutionary  jjovernments 
themselves,  had  any  permanent  inlluence  with 
the  people.  The  state  was  left  to  the  guidance 
of  men  who  woidd  for  ever  have  remained  ob¬ 
scure,  had  they  not  become  eminent  in  crime. 
The  ruling  assembly  was  converted  into  an  arena, 
where  cacli  gladiator  trod  in  the  blood  of  his  com¬ 
rades  ;  and  when  his  turn  came  his  fall  was  ap¬ 
plauded  with  as  much  savage  delight  as  that  of 
ids  antagonist  had  been  but  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore. 

“  It  is  our  purpose,  how’ever,  not  to  describe 
the  French  Revolution,  but  to  inquire  into  its 
causes.  The  singular  spectacle  of  deeds  so  cruel, 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  so  polished,  must  excite 
the  ndnd  to  observe  and  reflect.  The  duty  of  the 
historian  requires  more  than  a  lamentation  over 
the  horrors  of  this  terrible  period;  nor  will  it  be 
enough  to  show  that  reforms  quietly  accomplished 
would  have  been  better  than  a  violent  convul¬ 
sion . 

“  In  making  these  inquiries,  it  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  justify  those  who  overthrew  the  mon¬ 
archy.  No  one  accustomed  to  calm  reasoning  can 
allow  that  the  popular  voice  is  an  infallible  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  measures  of  state ;  hut  al¬ 
though  the  people  are  conducted  by  leaders  to  the 
choice  of  wise  or  pernicious  remedies,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  they  are  seldom  mistaken  as  to  the 
existence  of  grievances.  Let  us  ohserce,  then,  the 
conduct  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  let  us 
inquire  in  ichat  manner  the  government  acted  upon 
the  condition  of  the  nation.  When  we  have  thus 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  evil,  it  will  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  visit  the  sources  of  jniblic  opinion  ;  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  fwlitical  and  mural  philosophers 
who  foretold  a  change,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
road  to  arrive  at  it.  Never  was  a  nation  more 
prepared  for  revolution  by  previous  discussion ; 
never  did  a  nation  in  revolution  wander  so  much 
without  chart  or  compass,  through  stormy  seas, 
in  darkness  and  in  danger.” 

“Neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo.” 
From  1832  to  1842,  the  noble  litterateur  ra- 
laxed  his  literary  bow,  and  gave  himself  to 
rumination,  probably  refreshing  himself  for  a 
more  vigorous  assault  on  the  temple  of  fame. 
“  On  ne  recule  que  pour  mieux  sauter.”  The 
production  of  1842,  is,  however,  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  flight.  “  Correspondence  of  John,  fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford,”  selected  from  Originals  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  3  vols.  ;  each  volume  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  a  prosy  Introduction.  The  dull 
duty  of  an  editor  admits  of  little  scope  for 
talent ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  recognizing 
a  certan  fitness  in  the  noble  lord  to  fill  the 
place  of  gentleman-usher  to  an  author’s  club. 

The  nature  of  the  Introduction  may  be 
judged  by  one  specimen,  an  anecdote  of  the 
duke. 

“  Besides  building,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  a 
warm  interest  in  planting.  The  evergreen  drive, 
at  Woburn,  w'as  planted  by  him  with  various 
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kinds  of  pine  and  fir,  selected  with  the  assistance 
of  Philip  Miller,  and  thinned  by  his  own  care. 
Indeed,  on  this  last  point  an  anecdote  has  been 
related  by  my  father  characteristic  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  1743,  the  duke  planted  the  large 
plantation  in  Woburn  Park,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ‘  Evergreens,’  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
his  daughter,  afterwards  Caroline,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  The  space  was  something  more 
than  100  acres,  and  was  before  that  time  a  rab¬ 
bit-warren  producing  nothing  but  a  few  blades  of 
grass,  with  the  heath  or  ling  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  without  a  single  tree  upon  it. 

“  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  plantation  required  thinning,  in 
order  to  admit  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  give 
health  and  vigor  to  the  young  trees,  he  accord- 
ingly  gave  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and  direct¬ 
ed  him  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  thinning 
required.  'The  gardener  paused  and  hesitatea, 
and  at  length  said,  ‘  Your  Grace  must  pardon  me 
if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against  your  orders,  but 
I  cannot  possibly  do  what  you  desire :  it  would  at 
once  destroy  the  young  plantation,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  my  reputation 
as  a  planter.’  The  duke  replied,  ‘  Do  as  I  desire 
you,  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  reputation.’ 
The  plantation  was  consequently  thinned  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  instructions,  and  the  duke  caused  a 
board  to  be  fixed  in  the  plantation  facing  the  road, 
on  which  was  inscribed,  ‘  This  plantation  has  been 
tliinned  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  his  gardener.’  ” 

Lord  John  takes  care  to  add,  that  the  said 
plantation,  which  the  noble  duke  so  gallantly 
thinned,  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Forbes, 
in  his  *‘Pinetum  \V c.burnense'^  as  “unequalled 
by  any  other  plantation  in  the  kingdom,  which 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  judicious 
thinning  applied  to  that  plantation  when 
young.”  “  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.”  Not 
so  Lord  John  ;  no  matter  is  too  petty  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  notice  ;  even  trimming  up  a  planta¬ 
tion,  to  record  the  triumph  of  a  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  over  his  gardener.  Swift  sfiys,  “  No 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood 
his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  w’ho  mistook 
them.”  How  fares  it  wdth  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  ?  Has  he  achieved  the  “  yvu&i  tfsavrov,” 
or  has  he  mistaken  his  vocation  in  attempting 
to  add  a  literary  reputation  to  his  hereditary 
honors  ?  The  list  of  his  works  denotes  suffi¬ 
cient  activity.  We  have — 

“  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,” 
&c.  1  vol.  1820. 

“  The  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.”  2 
vols.  1820. 

“  Essays  on  the  History  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Constitution,”  Ac.  1vol.  1821. 

“  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution.”  A  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts.  1  vol.  1822. 
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“  Memoirs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht with  Introduction.  2  vols.,  4to.  1824. 

“  The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.” 
vol.  1828. 

“  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution.”  1 
vol.  1832. 

“  Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;”  wifh  Introduction.  2  vols.  1842. 

“  Multa,”  perhaps,  rather  than  “  miiltum.” 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  variety  in  the 
subjects  treated  of.  In  future  editions  of  the 
Cataloijue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  the 
noble  littirateur  of  the  House  of  Bedford 
will  fijrure  under  the  several  heads  of  His- 
tory,  the  Drama,  Biography,  Essays,  <fec. 
But  how  ?  Can  any  one  of  all  his  numerous 
productions  be  said  to  range  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  literature  of  the  age  ?  The  noble  writer 
has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
public  as  an  author :  does  he  take  rank  with 
the  eminent  authors  of  the  day  ?  Is  he 
known  as  a  writer?  Is  he  read?.  For  a 
man  can  scarcely  be  called  an  author  whose 
works  are  neither  known  nor  read,  however 
voluminous  and  prolific.  “  Non  scribit  cujus 
carinina  nemo  legit, says  Martial.  We  be¬ 
lieve  few  persons  read  the  noble  lord’s  works ; 
that  few,  indeed,  are  aware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  We  do  not  say  this  ill-naturedly;  for 
we  are  indisposed  to  attack  a  man  who  has 
tried  so  perseveringly. 

“  Attaquer  Chapelain !  Ah,  e’est  un  si  bon  ! 
homme.  ' 

11  est  vrai  s'il  m’eut  cru  qu’il  n*eut  point  fait 
des  vers ; 

II  se  tue  a  rimer,  que  n*ecrit-il  en  prose  ? 

Voila  ce  que  je  I’ai  dit,  et  que  dis-je  autre 
chose  ?” 

And  though,  as  a  general  rule,  while  an 
author  is  yet  living,  it  is  customary  to  esti¬ 
mate  his  powers  by  his  worst  performance, 
and  when  he  is  dead,  to  rate  them  by  his 
best,  we  would  indulgently  grant  Lord  John 
the  privilege  of  a  defunct  author,  and  not 
offer  him  up  a  martyr  to  his  indiscreet  ramble 
into  the  “  poet’s  pleasaunce.”  That  the  noble 
author  of  Don  Carlos  looked  bcjldly  forward 
to  a  niche  in  the  literary  Pantheon  we  read¬ 
ily  believe.  We  can  imagine  that  in  an  idle 
hour  he  may  have  emerged  from  the  lobby 
of  the  House  into  Poet’s  Corner,  and  thought 
within  himself,  ‘‘forsilan  et  nostrum  nomtn 
miscebitur  islis.'* 

But  men’s  aspirations  are  often  strangedy 
at  variance  with  their  powers  ;  and  if  we  may 
(juote  Steele  as  an  authority,  it  would  appear 
that  the  least  imaginative  portion  of  the  com- 
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m unity  are  the  most  prone  to  dedicate  their 
leisure  to  poetical  composition. 

“  Dull  fellows  (says  Steele)  prove  very  good 
men  of  business.  Bu.'iincss  relieves  them  from 
their  own  natural  heaviness,  by  furnishing  them 
with  what  to  do  ;  whereas  biusiness,  to  mercurial 
men,  is  an  interruption  from  their  real  existence 
and  happiness.  Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind 
are  harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to  be 
wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  because  they 
usually  undertake  something  thai  makes  their 
wants  conspicuous  by  their  manner  of  supplying 
them.  You  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of 
good  education,  but  if  he  happen  to  have  any 
leisure  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one 
of  these  two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence 
— politics  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these  arts  is 
the  study  of  all  dull  people  in  general ;  but  when 
(InUiiess  is  lodged  in  a  person  of  quick  animal  Ifc, 

It  generally  exerts  ilstlf  in  loetnj” 

Now,  without  applying  this  rule  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  of  whose  “animal  life,” 
whether  quick  or  slow,  we  know  nothing, 
imd  who,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  politics 
and  poetry,  may  be  anything  but  a  dull  fel¬ 
low  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  we  should  not 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  can  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  “  Imagination’s  chartered  lib¬ 
ertines.” 

The  noble  lord’s  style  (and  style  will,  so 
long  as  the  world  endures,  ever  be  regarded 
as  much  as  matter)  is  vicious  in  the  extreme. 
As  an  author  he  seems  to  labor  under  a 
continued  indigestion  of  metaphor,  which, 
throughout  his  works,  are  “  thick  as  autum¬ 
nal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallam- 
brosa,”  in  utter  violation  of  grammar,  and 
frequently  of  the  sense. 

Had  his  lordship  followed  the  advice  of  a 
worthy  old  college  tutor  to  his  pupils,  “  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  p  ssage  which  you  think  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  strike  it  out,”  the  quality  of 
the  works  would  have  been  certainly  bene¬ 
fited,  though  the  quantity  would  have  been 
reduced  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 

But  the  premier  had,  no  doubt,  Aristotle’.s 
recipe  in  his  eye  :  “  The  greatest  thing  of  all 
is  to  be  powerful  in  metaphor,  for  this  alone 
cannot  be  acquired  from  another,  but  is  a 
mark  of  original  genius  ;  for  to  metaphoriz  r 
I  well,  is  to  discern  in  different  objects  that 
which  is  similar.” 

The  noble  premier  is  powerful  enough  in 
metaphor, — strong  as  Samson,  to  his  own 
undoing.  He  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
adopting  a  canon  for  his  own  guidance  which 
is  addressed  to  “original  genius.”  Nor  are 
there  any  counterbalancing  qualities  to  weigh 
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down  this  besetting  sin.  There  is  no  origi¬ 
nality  of  tliought,  no  vigorous  reasoning,  no 
evidence  even  of  industrious  research.  We 
have  neither  new  facts  and  materials,  nor 
haj)py  illustrations  of  old  ones.  The  noble 
writer’s  works  are  “  objectless we  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  no  fresh  information 
of  any  kind,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  premier  should  have  rushed  into 
print. 

We  have  expre.ssed  our  opinions  on  the 
several  works  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  published.  It  is  unnecessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  add  to  our  criticism  on  their  several 


merits.  We  regret  that  we  cannot,  upon  the 
whole,  sum  up  in  Lord  John  Russell’s  favor; 
that  we  cannot  favor  his  pretensions  to  lite¬ 
rary  rank,  even  in  the  smallest  degree.  The 
noble  lord  may  call,  it  is  true,  eleven  wit- 
nes.ses,  4to.,  8vo.,  and  12mo.,  to  support 
his  pretensions ;  but,  if  well  advised,  he  will 
rather  trust  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  court  than  rely  upon  their  testimony  : 
for  the  said  witnesses,  though  decent  enough 
in  their  exterior  clothing,  when  made  to  dis¬ 
close  their  evidence,  will  infallibly  damage 
the  noble  defendant’s  cause,  and  for  ever 
strip  him  of  all  liteuauy  character. 


A  LITEllARY  PARTY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY- 


The  accompanying  Plate  presents  a  group 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  names  are  inseparably  identified 
with  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
the  influence  of  whose  genius  and  writings 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt.  Though  their 
names  are  familiar  as  household  words  to  the 
intelligent  lover  of  literature,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  characterize  in  a  few  words, 
the  several  eminent  personages  portrayed  so 
strikingly  by  the  engraver’s  skill.  At  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  James  Boswell, 
the  well  known  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Johnson  after  hav¬ 
ing  travelled  in  Europe,  and  acquired  an  eager 
love  of  literature  and  of  the  literary  charac¬ 
ter.  His  attachment  to  Johnson  was  sincere 
and  enthusRTstic ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with 
Johnson  was  founded  upon  the  biusis  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  esteem,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  he  began  early  to  collect  and  digest  the 
materials  for  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  1790,  was  received  with  that  avidity  from 
the  public  which  is  the  best  tribute  to  tlu* 
memory  of  an  illustrious  character,  as  well 
as  to  the  judicious  execution  of  the  biogra-  j 
pher.  Besides  Dr.  Johnson’s  life,  he  pub-  i 
lished  an  account  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides 
with  the  great  moralist — two  well-known 
letters  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  essence 
of  the  Douglas  cause,  when  it  so  much  en¬ 
gaged  the  public  attention.  Boswell  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  litenu'y  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  London,  tand  he  not  only  \nsited  the 
capital  frequently,  but  at  last  settled  there  in 


1785,  and  was  called  regularly  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar.  He  died  1 9th  June,  1795,  aged  55. 

Next  to  Boswell  is  seated  the  great  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  Colossus  of  English 
literature.  He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Sept. 
7,  1709,  and  Avas  the  son  of  a  bookseller. 
His  great  talents  were  early  displayed,  and 
soon  after  his  marriage  in  1735,  he  Avent  to 
London,  as  a  literary  man.  His  first  adven¬ 
tures  Avere  exceedingly  unpropitious.  His 
fortunes  began  to  mend  with  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer  of  the  Gen- 
I  tleman’s  Magazine  ;  and  his  first  performance 
in  that  work  Avas  a  Latin  Alcaic  Ode,  inserted 
in  March,  1738.  From  1740  to  1743  he  Avas 
laboriously  employed  in  the  service  of  this 
periodical  Avork,  and  during  that  period, 
wrote  the  parliamentary  debates,  valuable 
not  as  the  ett'usions  of  orators,  but  as  the  bold 
composition  of  a  man  of  genius  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  were  supposed  to  engage  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  the  age.  In  1738  he  published  his 
London,  a  poem,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal’s 
third  satire,  which  Avas  Avell  recehed,  and 
honored  Avith  the  commendation  of  Pope,  and 
passed  to  a  second  edition  in  one  Aveek.  Be¬ 
sides  his  A'aluable  contributions  to  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  he  in  1744  published  the  life 
of  Savage,  a  Avork  of  great  merit,  Avhich,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  pathetic  narration,  exhib¬ 
ited  the  sufl'erings  and  the  poverty  of  a 
friend,  Avhose  calamities  he  himself  had  shared 
and  bcAvailed.  He  Ix'gan  in  1747  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakspeare,  and  published  the  plan  of 
his  English  dictionary.  This  gigantic  Avork 
was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
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booksellers;  and  the  le.xieographer  engaged  |  ( 
a  house  in  Gough-square,  where,  with  the  i 
assistance  of  six  amanuenses,  he  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  This 
great  work,  so  honorable  to  the  talents  of 
the  author,  appeared,  May,  l7o5,  in  2  vols. 
without  a  patron.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
had  at  first  favored  the  undertaking,  but  had 
afterwards  neglected  the  author,  endeavored, 
by  a  fiattering  recommendation  of  the  work 
in  “  the  World,”  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
good  opinion  ;  but  Johnson,  with  noble  in¬ 
dignation,  spurned  at  the  mean  artifice  of  his 
courtly  patron ;  and  his  celebrated  letter  re¬ 
flected,  with  independent  spirit  and  in  severe 
lanirua»re,  against  his  selfish  and  ambitious 
views.  In  1749  the  Irene  had  been  brought 
forward  on  the  stage,  by  the  friendship  of 
Garrick,  but  with  no  success.  The  Rambler 
was  undertaken  20th  of  March,  1750,  and  till 
the  17th  March,  1752,  w'hen  it  ceased,  a  pa¬ 
per  had  regularly  appeared  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  only  five  num¬ 
bers  were  contributed  by  other  authors. 
But  these  publications,  popular  as  they  were, 
still  left  Johnson  in  distressed  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  and  in  1750,  the  year  after  the  publishing 
of  his  dictionary,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt 
of  five  guineas,  from  which  the  kindness  of 
Richardson  relieved  him.  In  1758  he  began 
the  Idler,  and  continued  it  for  two  years  with  1 
little  assistiince;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1759,  that  he  might  pay  some  de¬ 
cent  respect  to  her  funeral,  and  discharge 
her  debts,  he  wrote  his  Rasselas,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  it,  from  the  booksellers,  the  sum  of 
£  100.  Happily,  however,  these  high  services 
to  literature  were  not  to  pass  unrewarded : 
in  1702  he  was  honorably  presented  by  the 
king,  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne,  with  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
without  a  stipulation  af  future  exertions,  but 
merely,  as  the  grant  expressed  it,  for  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  a  character 
to  which  his  Rambler  was  most  fully  entitled. 
In  1777,  he  began  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  he  finished  in  1781,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  which  exhibits,  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  the  soundness  of  the  critic, 
the  information  of  the  biographer,  and 
the  benevolent  views  of  the  man.  In  a  few 
years  of  gigantic  labors,  he  found  his  health 
gradually  declining,  from  the  united  attacks 
of  the  dropsy  and  of  an  asthma.  It  is 
remakable,  that  Johnson,  whose  pen  was 
ever  employed  in  recommending  piety,  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  purest  morality ;  and 
whose  conduct  and  example  in  life  exhibit¬ 


ed  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  ;  should,  in  the  close  of  life,  be¬ 
tray  dreadful  apprehensions  of  death.  By 
degrees,  indeed,  the  terrors  which  his  imagi¬ 
nation  had  painted  to  itself,  disappeared. 
Johnson  expired  on  the  13th  Dec.,  1784,  full 
of  resignation,  strong  in  faith,  and  joyful  in 
hope  <»f  a  happy  resurrection.  His  works 
are  verj’  numerous,  and  all  respectable. 

Opposite  Johnson,  sits  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  eminent  as  an  artist,  and  man  of  culti¬ 
vated  taste  and  literary  zeal.  He  was  born  in 
1723,  at  Plympton,  where  his  father,  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  was  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
lie  had  very  early  a  strong  partiality  for 
painting  ;  but  being  intended  for  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  so  congenial  to  his  taste  as 
painting,  and  his  father  indulged  him,  ami 
placed  him  in  London  under  the  care  of  Hud¬ 
son,  after  which,  about  1749,  he  travelled 
into  Italy.  His  first  production  which  at¬ 
tracted  notice,  was  a  portrait  of  his  friend 
Keppel,  and  other  pieces  equally  correct,  and 
e(jually  finished,  continued  to  command  the 
public  attention,  and  to  rank  him  among  tlu* 
greatest  artists  of  the  age.  But  not  only  as 
a  painter  the  name  of  Reynolds  must  stand 
respectable,  but  also  as  a  literary  character, 
and  as  the  active  promoter  of  the  literary  club, 
which  was  established  in  1704,  and  which 
had  among  its  illustrious  members  the  names 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Douglas,  Gold¬ 
smith,  the  Whartons,  Windham,  Ac.  In  the 
academic  lectures  which  he  delivered.  Sir 
Joshua  displayed  not  only  great  taste  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  his  profession,  but 
strong  powers  of  language,  sound  judgment, 
an  elegant  style  and  luminous  order. 

Next  is  Edmund  Bukkk,  the  splendid  ora¬ 
tor,  and  comprehensive  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  1730.  His  first  ae- 
kn<»wledged  work,  w’hich  was  of  course  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously,  was  his  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  ;  an  admirable  imitation  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  style  and  manner  of 
reasoning,  which  deceived  even  some  of 
the  best  judges.  This  was  followed  in 
1757,  by  lus  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  His  career  as  an  orator,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  modern  history,  com¬ 
menced  with  his  introduction  into  Parliament. 
His  speeches  were  numerous  and  always 
great.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797. 
His  compositions  have  been  collected  in  six¬ 
teen  volumes  octavo.  In  private  life  Burke  waa 
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amiable  and  benevolent;  in  public,  indefati- 
l^able,  ardent,  and  abhorrent  of  meanness 
and  injustice.  It  was  thi.s  latter  quality 
which  made  him  a  persevering  advocate  of 
the  Irish  Catholics.  As  an  orator  he  ranks 
among  the  first  of  modern  times  ;  and  as  a 
writer,  whether  we  consider  the  splendor  of 
his  diction,  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
imagery,  or  the  boundless  stores  of  knowl- 
»xlge  which  he  displays,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  there  are  few  who  equal,  and 
none  who  transcend  him. 

David  Garrick,  the  illustrious  actor,  was 
lx)rn  in  1  TIG.  He  was  educated  at  Litchfield 
school,  but  Avas  more  attached  to  theatrical 
pursuits  than  to  learning,  so  that  he  acted 
with  his  fellow  pupils  the  play  of  “  the  Re- 
(Tuiting  Officer,”  and  supported  himself  the 
character  of  Sergeant  Kite.  He  Avent  after¬ 
wards  to  reside  Avith  his  uncle,  a  Avine  mer¬ 
chant  at  Lisbon,  but  soon  returned  to  Litch¬ 
field  school,  and  after  being  six  months  the 
pupil  and  companion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  London,  in  1T35.  The 
powers  with  Avhich  nature  had  endoAved  him 
were  fostered  and  improved  by  the  conA'ersa- 
tion  and  company  of  the  most  popular  actors, 
but  Garrick,  still  diffident,  fleAv  from  a  London 
Audience  to  IpsAvich,  AA’here  in  1741,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  Aboan  in  Oroonoko,  un¬ 
der  the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal.  His  ef¬ 
forts  were  received  Avith  repeated  and  in¬ 
creasing  applause,  and  thus  flushed  with  pro¬ 
vincial  approbation,  he  came  to  Goodman’s 
Fields,  and  acted  Richard  HI.,  October  19th, 
1741.  So  superior  were  his  abilities,  and  so 
powerful  their  display,  that  the  other  thea¬ 
tres  were  now  left  empty,  and  the  house  in 
Goodman’s  Fields  Avas  daily  croAvded  with  all 
the  beauty,  the  fashion,  and  the  taste  of  the 
town.  Besides  the  display  of  his  astonishing 
poAvers  on  the  stage,  Garrick  merited  the  pub¬ 
lic  approbation  as  a  Avriter.  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  mentions  not  less  than  38  of  his 
plays,  some  of  which  were  original,  and  some 
translations,  besides  a  great  number  of  pro¬ 
logues,  epilogues,  songs,  and  elegies. 

Gen.  Paoli  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  in  1726.  In  his  tAventy-ninth  year  he 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  Corsica,  Avhere 
he  exerted  himself  in  promoting  such  objects 
as  were  best  calculated  to  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  republic.  The  Genoese, 
however,  having  made  a  transfer  of  the 
island  to  France,  that  poAver  sent  such  an 
overwhelming  force  into  it  as  compelled  Paoli 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  Avhere  he  ob¬ 


tained  a  pension.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  returned  to  Corsica, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  submit 
to  the  English  government,  after  which  he 
returned  to  London,  and  died  in  1807. 

Charles  Burney,  a  doctor  of  music,  and 
literary  character,  Avas  born  at  ShrcAvsbury, 
in  1726,  and  studied  music  under  Dr.  Arne. 
He  died  in  1814,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  of 
Avhich  he  Avas  organist.  Besides  many  musical 
compositions,  he  produced  several  Avorks, 
one  of  the  chief  of  Avhich  is,  a  Life  of  Metas- 
tasio,  in  three  volumes. 

The  Marquis  of  Wharton  aa^rs  one  of  the 
members  of  the  circle  of  Avhich  Burke,  Gar¬ 
rick  and  Johnson  Avere  the  chief  lights.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  literature,  though 
not  distinguished  for  talents  or  labors.  He  Avas 
a  zealous  politician,  and  a  steadfast  friend. 

Goldsmith,  the  celebrated  poet  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Avriter,  Avas  the  son  of  a  clergy¬ 
man ;  was  born,  in  1731,  in  Ireland;  and 
Avas  educated  at  the  universities  of  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Leyden,  Avith  a  vieAv  to  his 
adopting  the  medical  profession.  Leyden, 
however,  he  quitted  abruptly,  Avith  no  money 
and  a  single  shirt  in  his  pocket,  and  Avander- 
ed  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Du¬ 
ring  his  peregrinations  he  Avas  sometimes  in¬ 
debted  to  his  German  flute  for  procuring 
him  a  meal  or  a  lodging  from  the  peasants. 
In  1759  appeared  his  first  AA^ork,  an  Essay  on 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature.  His 
subsequent  labors  were  multifarious ;  for  he 
soon  gained  an  honorable  popularity,  and 
seems  neA’er  to  have  been  unemployed,  but 
his  Avant  of  economy  kept  him  always  em¬ 
barrassed.  Among:  his  friends  he  numbered 
Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  many  other 
eminent  characters.  As  an  author  he  stands 
high.  His  poetry,  natural,  melodious,  aflect- 
ing,  and  beautifully  de.scriptive,  finds  an  echo 
in  every  bosom ;  and  his  prose,  often  enli¬ 
vened  Avith  humor,  and  ahvays  adorned  Avith 
the  graces  of  a  pure  style,  is  among  the  best 
in  our  language.  The  Traveller  abounds 
with  elegant  and  animated  description,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  no  poem  of  greater 
excellence  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Pope.  The  Deserted  Village  exhibits  beau¬ 
ties  peculiarly  its  own,  and  Avhile  the  simple 
tale  of  indigent  nature  and  suftering  humani¬ 
ty  can  interest  and  captiA'ate  the  heart,  so 
long  will  the  lines  of  this  correct  poem  con- 
I  tinue  to  be  read  and  admired. 
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From  the  Engliih  Review. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGONOTS, 


The  Protestant  Reformation  in  France  ;  or,  The  Hidory  of  the  Ilugonots,  by  the 
Author  of  “  Father  Darcy, “  Emilia  Wyndham^^^  “  Old  Men^s  Talcs, ^c. 
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The  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered 
as  the  opening  of  modern  improvement  in  re¬ 
ligion,  government  and  civilization ;  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  great  states  of  the 
world  presented  a  very  different  picture  from 
what  we  see  at  present ;  but  the  seed 
sown  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledtre,  was  even  then  be<^in- 
ning  to  show  itself  as  a  vigorous  plant,  from 
which  future  centuries  were  to  reap  the  ma- 
turer  fruits.  Our  object  in  considering  the 
works  before  us,  is  to  examine  the  state  of 
religion  in  France  at  the  period,  and,  from  a 
short  view  of  the  prominent  characters,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  retisons  why  France  rejected 
those  truths,  which  England  and  other  na- 
tions  eagerly  received. 

During  the  middle  and  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  greatest  countries  of  the 
world  were  governed  by  women, — England 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  France  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Mediois ;  their  reigns  commenced 
about  the  same  period,  if  we  date  Catherine’s 
accession  from  the  death  of  her  husband 
Henry  II.  in  1559,  and  consider  her  as  the 
real  ruler  of  the  kingdom  during  the  lives 
of  her  unfortunate  sons,  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  III.  The  history  before  us 
includes  only  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  of 
these  princes,  from  1559  to  1574,  a  period 
when  events  w'ere  crowded  into  a  space  al¬ 
most  incredibly  small ;  a  violent  persecution, 
three  civil  wars,  several  sieges,  murders  of 
the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  succeeded  each  other  with 
frightful  rapidity.  France  became  the  arena 
on  which  the  world’s  great  contending  par¬ 
ties  tried  their  strength  ;  liberty  of  conscience 
struggled  for  existence  against  papal  tyranny 
and  the  superstition  of  ages,  and  the  Hugo- 


nots,  after  severe  trials  and  several  victories, 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  held. 

In  examining  the  characters  presented  t«> 
our  view,  thehrst  which  deserves  our  attention 
is  Catherine  herself :  with  as  much  ambition  as 
Elizabeth,  and  with  the  same  desire  of  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  she  fell  far  short  of  her  great 
contemporary  in  the  art  of  acquiring  and  re¬ 
taining  power.  Elizabeth  had  a  certain  object ; 
she  was  determined  to  advance  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  to  improve  England,  and  by  both 
these  means  to  increase  her  own  power  ;  she 
chose  her  instruments  judiciously,  and  as  long 
as  her  ministers  served  her  j)urposc,  she 
never  betrayed  them  or  consulted  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Catherine,  however,  was  exactly  tlw* 
reverse ;  she  had  no  fixed  principle,  and  no 
definite  object ;  “  divide  and  govern”  was  her 
motto  ;  she  was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel, 
out  of  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  departed, 
“  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,”  and  so  ever 
ready  for  the  occupancy  of  any  power  of 
evil,  who  should  seize  upon  the  first  posses¬ 
sion.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded  ; 
she  invented  side-saddles,  to  enable  her  to  ac¬ 
company  her  husband  in  hunting ;  she  de¬ 
lighted  in  tournaments,  processions,  masque¬ 
rades,  and  all  the  gaieties  of  a  dissipated 
court.  Her  young  ladies,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  called  “  the  (jueen’s  daughters,” 
added  much  to  the  splendor  of  her  train, 
and  were  a  special  object  of  her  care  ;  slu: 
attended  to  their  education,  chastised  tliem  if 
they  displeased  her,  and  was  extremely  strict 
in  repressing  scandalous  conversation  or  wri¬ 
tings.  She  considered  herself  a  vrariior  as 
well  as  a  queen  ;  she  attended  several  sieges, 
and  loved  t«j  see  a  battle  :  when  the  English 
reinforcements  were  allowed  to  enter  Rouen, 
she  got  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  at 
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the  French  ofTicers,  Rayinj^,  that  had  slie 
l)een  in  command  it  should  not  liave  happen¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  she  had  the  courage,  if  not  the 
strength  of  a  man.  Thougli  a  good  Frencli 
woman  (says  Brantome)  she  discouraged 
duelling.  (Hrantome  has  written  largely  on 
duels,  and  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
.subject).  “  For,”  he  adds,  “  when  one  of 
my  cousins  challenged  an  officer,  she  sent 
him  to  the  Bastile  ;  and  suspecting  that  I 
was  engaged  as  his  second,  she  sent  for  me 
and  n*primanded  me  severely,  saying,  that 
what(;ver  excuse  might  be  made  for  the  folly 
<if  a  young  man,  there  was  none  for  me,  as 
being  older  I  ought  to  have  been  wiser.” 
l^ut  with  all  her  physical  courage,  she  was 
evidently  deficient  in  moral  courage ;  and 
for  her  cruelty  she  had  not  even  the  pretext 
of  religious  enthusiasm;  after  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  when  the  llugonots  were  supposed 
to  have  gained  a  victory,  her  only  remark  was, 
‘‘  Then  for  the  future  we  must  say  our  pray¬ 
ers  in  French.” 

The  predominant  party  was  of  course  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ;  the.se,  repre.sented  by  the  Con¬ 
stable  de  Montmorenci,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
ajid  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andre,  who  are 
known  as  the  triumvirate,  held  possession  of 
Paris  and  the  king’s  person.  As  Catherine 
disliked  all  authority  except  her  own,  she 
feared  and  hated  these  nobles ;  to  check 
their  power  she  encouraged  the  Hugonots, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Anthony,  king  of 
Navarre,  the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  his  brother 
tlie  Prince  of  Condtsand  the  Admiral  Coligny. 
'fhese  generally  seemed  Catherine’s  favor¬ 
ites,  except  when  they  were  in  arms  against 
the  king,  yet  this  was  the  party  afterwards 
massacred  by  her  orders.  I  n  order  tlierefore 
to  gain  a  true  view'  of  the  times,  we  must 
consider  Catherine  as  vacillating  in  her 
intentions,  the  creature  of  those  around  her, 
always  w'ishing  to  advance  her  own  power, 
but  never  lic.^itating  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
most  depraved  religionist  who  should  promise 
her  her  object,  even  by  the  most  unworthy 
means.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  not  been  idle  in  its  op¬ 
position  to  Luther  ;  a  vast  and  irresponsible 
power  had  now'  been  created,  ready  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rome,  and  bound  to  advance  the 
spiritual  empire  of  the  Church  by  every  art, 
whether  lawful  or  unlaw  ful.  Ignatius  Loyo¬ 
la  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543. 
Now'  the  secret  influence  of  their  crafty  policy, 
in  w'hich  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  all 
things  expedient  are  considered  lawful,  had 
already  begun  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the 


councils  of  nations.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Gui.«<e,  had  returned 
from  the  Council  of  Trent  with  a  full  deter¬ 
mination  to  uphold  Catholicism ;  the  duke 
was  the  first  warrior  of  his  day,  and  though 
so  ignorant  that  he  sw  ore  a  New'  Testament 
could  be  worth  nothing  because  it  was  only 
a  year  print(*d,  and  our  Lord  died  1500  years 
ago,  yet,  as  he  said  himself,  he  understood 
the  trade  of  chopping  oft  heads,  and  that  w  as 
enough  to  give  him  the  greatest  inflence  in  a 
barbarous  age. 

With  these  men,  the  near  relations  of 
Francis  11.  and  his  beautiful  bride,  (the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,)  nothing  w  as 
more  easy  than  to  obtain  the  ascendant  over 
a  w  eak-minded  and  delicate  boy  of  thirteen. 
Francis  had  attained  his  legal  majority  at 
that  age  when  some  children  arc  almost  too 
young  for  a  public  school.  The  duke’s  hab¬ 
its  of  business  were  such,  that  he  seldom 
commanded  his  officers  to  do  what  could  be 
done  by  himself ;  he  w'as  in  the  habit  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  enemy’s  fortifications  with  his 
own  eves,  attending  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tails,  and  then  sitting  up  during  the  whole 
night  to  write  his  ow  n  despatches  :  one  of  his 
officers  inquiring  for  him  at  the  siege  of 
Thronville,  w  as  told  that  he  was  w  riting ;  he 
replied  by  cursing  his  writings,  and  added, 
“  What  a  pity  he  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a 
clerk  1”  “  Well,  Montluc,”  said  the  duke,  over¬ 
hearing  him,  “  do  you  think  I  am  the  right 
stuff  to  make  a  clerk  ?”  and  then,  coming 
out  of  his  tent,  he  gave  his  orders  with  his 
customary  decision  and  authority.  He  w'as 
killed  by  Poltrot,  an  assassin,  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  in  15C3.  While  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  the  pope’s  temporal  agent,  his  brother 
the  cardinal  was  no  less  u.seful  in  spiritual 
matters  ;  like  his  brother,  he  had  great  tal¬ 
ent  for  business,  and  w  as  besides  an  excel¬ 
lent  courtier  and  fluent  speaker.  He  spared 
no  expense  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  thus,  by  his 
paid  agents,  he  enacted  the  part  which  Eugene 
Sue  attrihutes  to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
he  organized  a  sort  of  spiritual  police,  who 
could  inform  him  of  the  secret  intentions,  as 
w  ell  as  the  actions  of  men  ;  and  of  course,  as 
a  cardinal,  he  was  bound  to  wield  this  pow*- 
er  in  the  service  of  the  pope.  Though 
learned,  eloquent  and  polite,  the  cardinal  was 
essentially  vicious ;  he  was  a  persecuting 
bigot  w  ithout  the  excuse  of  religious  zeal. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  tells  us,  that  he 
used  his  religion  chiefly  as  a  means  to  build 
up  his  greatness  ;  he  often  spoke  highly  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  at  times  al- 
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most  preached  it  to  please  the  Germans  :  his 
own  party  accused  him  of  extreme  luuigliti- 
ness  in  prosperity  ;  and  when  lie  once  spoke 
more  graciously  than  usual  to  some  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  court,  one  of  them  re¬ 
plied,  flippantly  enough,  but  with  some  truth, 

“  Pray,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  what  reverse  of 
fortune  has  befallen  you  that  you  condescend 
to  speak  to  us  ? 

The  cardinal,  though  outwardly  a  strict 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  eqiuilly 
anxious  for  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  (says 
Ranke*)  he  demanded  the  cup  for  the  laity, 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  1 
vulgar  tongue,  the  accompaniment  of  the 
mass  with  instruction  and  preaching,  and  per¬ 
mission  to  sing  psalms  in  French  in  full  con¬ 
gregation  ;  besides,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  French  bishops,  he  maintained  the 
authority  of  a  council  as  above  the  pope.  In 
these  matters,  however,  he  was  overnded ; 
the  Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  his  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  Italian  bishops  gave  the  pope 
an  overwhelming  preponderance.  Lorraine 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  council,  and  was  all  his 
life  a  most  unrelenting  persecutor.  Two 
years  before,  he  had  revived  a  confe.ssion  of 
faith  which  had  been  used  in  the  reii^n  of 
Francis  I.;  he  induced  the  king  to  issue  an 
order  that  any  person  who  should  refuse  to 
sign  it  should  be  deprived  of  all  offices,  and 
burnt  alive  without  further  trial.  He  also 
added  a  declaration,  that  all  persons  who 
should  sign  the  confession  should  solemnly 
engage  to  pursue  all  recusants  as  public 
criminals,  without  regard  to  their  nearest  re¬ 
lations.  The  chancellor  was  bound  to  re¬ 
quire  the  signature  of  the  officers  of  state ; 
the  bishops  were  to  present  it  to  the  inferior 
clergy ;  the  cures  were  obliged  to  carry  it 
from  house  to  house ;  and  the  Queens  were 
enjoined  to  require  the  signatures  of  their  re¬ 
spective  households.  This  scheme  the  cardi¬ 
nal  called  his  rat-trap.  Supported  by  his 
rank,  his  connections,  his  brother’s  authority, 
and  his  own  secret  intellijrence,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  dangerous  an  opponent  the  car¬ 
dinal  must  have  been  to  the  Hui^onots,  and 
how  powerful  a  rivalry  he  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  views  and  ambition  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Medicis. 

The  colleairues  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
the  triumvirate  were  Montmorenci,  generally 
known  as  the  Constable,  and  the  Marechal 
St.  Andre.  The  former,  like  the  duke,  w'as 
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a  warrior,  with  little  idea  of  religion.  He 
was  scrupulously  exact  in  saying  his  prayers  ; 
but,  like  those  of  William  of  Deloraine,  they 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  bor¬ 
der  foray.  His  soldiers  used  to  say,  “  The 
Lord  deliver  us  from  the  pater-nosters  of 
Monsieur  le  ConniHable !”  He  w'ould  turn 
about  between  his  beads,  and  say,  “  Hang 
such  a  one  for  disob(‘dience  !”  “  Burn  three 

villages  on  yonder  hill !”  Let  another  be 
run  through  witli  [likes  !”  He  was  inferior 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  talent ;  but  by  a 
gravity  of  manner,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve,  he  could  often,  like  Solomon’s  fool, 
pass  for  a  wise  man  by  holding  his  tongue, 
lie  was  killed  at  tiic  age  of  seventy-nine,  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  where  he  command¬ 
ed  the  king’s  army ;  after  several  successful 
charges,  his  squadron  of  cavalry  was  routed 
by  tlie  Prince  de  Conde,  and  having  received 
several  wounds,  he  was  retiring  from  the 
field,  when  a  Scottish  adventurer,  Robert 
Stewart,  levelled  his  piece,  and  Montmorenci 
exclaimed,  “  I  am  tlie  constable  !”  “  There¬ 

fore,”  said  Stewart,  I  present  you  with 
this.”  Though  severely  wounded,  the  cour¬ 
ageous  old  man  dashed  the  broken  hilt  of  his 
sword  into  the  face  of  his  adversary  with  so 
much  force  that  he  broke  several  of  his  teeth, 
and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  consta¬ 
ble’s  wound  proved  mortal ;  a  priest  was  sent 
for,  but  the  old  man  told  him  not  to  molest 
him,  as  it  would  be  a  vile  and  unworthy  thing 
if  he  had  lived  for  nearly  eighty  years  with¬ 
out  learning  to  die  for  half  an  hour.  This 
anecdote  proves  that  zeal  for  a  cause,  loyalty 
to  a  king,  and  the  desire  of  military  glory, 
were  his  ruling  principles,  rather  than  any  pre¬ 
ference  of  his  own  religion  above  Protestantism, 
or  any  mistaken  zeal  in  thinking  that  he  wjis 
doing  God  service  by  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

The  constable  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
long  been  jealous  of  each  other ;  each  tliought 
himself  entitled  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
each  looked  upon  the  other  Jis  a  dangerous 
rival.  After  the  death  of  Francis  11.,  the 
Marechal  de  St.  Andre  undertook  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  differences,  and  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  triumvirate  as  a  sort  of  medi¬ 
ator  between  the  two  contending  parties. 
At  Easter,  1501,  the  constable  and  the  duke, 
by  St.  Andre’s  ;idvice,  partook  together  of 
the  sacrament,  and  dined  at  the  same  table. 
St.  Andre  did  not  long  survive  his  union  with 
these  great  men,  as  he  was  killed  the  next 
year  at  the  battle  of  Dreux :  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he  came 
to  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  much  de- 
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jectod,  and  seeing  the  duke’s  confessor  going  i 
out,  he  said,  “  that  the  duke  wiis  much  hap-  | 
pier  than  himself  in  having  heard  mass  that  ^ 
day,  as  a  preparation  for  what  might  occur.” 
He  hated  Catlierine  de  Medicis,  and  said  on 
one  occasion,  tliat  tlie  best  thing  lie  could  do 
for  F ranee  would  be  to  tlirow  her  into  the 
sea  in  a  sack ;  and  he  might  probably  have  ^ 
fulfilled  his  purpose,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Tlie  Chancellor  de  L’Hojiital  was  the  man 
of  the  highest  principle  and  most  liberal 
views  among  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Brantome  calls  him  the  Cato  of  his  age,  and 
compares  him  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He 
upheld  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  its  strong¬ 
est  sense,  yet  made  more  advances  towards 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  than  any 
of  his  fellow  ministers ;  but  the  sentiments  of 
a  sintrle  individual,  however  noble  and  en- 
lightened,  were  easily  overborne  by  a  host 
of  persecuting  courtiers ;  and  the  pope  otter¬ 
ed  Charles  100,000  crowns  of  church  prop¬ 
erty,  if  he  would  “  confine  the  chancellor 
within  four  waills.”  De  L’ilopital  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  Hugonot  at  heart,  though 
he  never  showed  any  tendency  to  their  doc¬ 
trines;  and  some  of  the  Romanists  were 
heard  to  say,  “  Tlie  Lord  deliver  us  from 
the  chancellor’s  mass !” 

At  the  head  of  all  these  various  powers, 
Charles  IX.  found  himself  the  nominal  King  j 
of  France,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  with  j 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  his  legal  majori-  ' 
ty  at  thirteen.  Few  princes  received  a  | 
worse  education  in  childhood  ;  and  few  kings 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  rule  a  more 
corrupt  court  even  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
His  early  education  was  intrusted  to  Du  Per¬ 
ron,  from  whom,  among  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  he  learnt  to  swear  outrageously  ;  “  not 
like  a  gentleman,”  says  Brantome,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  lets  fall  an  oath,  “  but  like  a  catch- 
pole,  when  he  seizes  his  victim.”  To  this 
habit  of  profane  swearing  we  may  attribute 
the  disref{ard  of  solemn  enLrajrements,  and 
the  tendency  to  break  his  faith  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  life  of  Charles.  He  was  less  dis¬ 
sipated  and  more  inclined  to  maidy  amuse¬ 
ments  than  might  have  b(‘en  expected  from 
his  circumstances  ;  but  his  temper  was  vio¬ 
lent,  and  he  was  easily  led  by  his  mother 
and  her  associates ;  he  ou<jht  to  be  consid- 
ered  rather  as  the  instrument  of  a  party,  than 
their  leader ;  and  as  he  only  lived  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  we  cannot  suppose  that  his 


While  the  destinies  of  France  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
a  foreigner  appeared  upon  the  scene,  who 
was  the  real  mover  of  the  greatest  enormi¬ 
ties,  and  the  evil  genius  of  Catherine ;  we 
mean  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Till  long  after  the 
death  of  Francis  II.,  the  queen  seemed  unde¬ 
cided  between  two  opinions  ;  she  appeared 
to  balance  Conde  against  Guise,  and  Beza 
against  Lorraine ;  but  circumstances,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  France,  brought  her  under  the 
inttuence  of  the  dark,  designing,  treacherous, 
and  bloodthirsty  Spaniard,  who  seemed,  like 
!  some  brilliant  but  poisonous  serpent,  to  fasci- 
'  nate  his  victim  to  the  destruction  of  her  prin- 
1  ciples  and  the  perversion  of  her  conscience. 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  had 
been  engaged  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  but 
had  afterwards  married  his  father  Philip  II. 

;  The  court  of  France,  with  Catherine  at  its 
,  head,  visited  the  court  of  Spain  at  Bayonne, 

I  in  the  month  of  June,  1505.  Here  was  a 
I  grand  opportunity  for  the  display  of  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  in  which  Catherine  so 
much  delighted.  The  queen  travelled  from 
town  to  town,  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty 
of  her  young  ladies,  mounted  on  beautiful 
luKjuenees  with  splendid  trappings.  “  To 
imagine  these  scenes,”  says  Brantome,  “  one 
must  have  seen  this  lovely  troop,  one  more 
richly  and  bravely  attired  than  another, 
shinimr  in  those  majrnificent  assemblies,  like 
stars  in  the  clear  azure  of  heaven;  for  the 
queen  expected  them  to  appear  in  full  dress, 
th()Uf;h  she  herself  was  attired  as  a  widow, 
and  in  silk  of  the  gravest  colors ;  still  she 
was  elegant  and  enchanting,  ever  appearing 
the  (jueen  of  all ;  she  rode  with  extreme 
grace,  the  ladies  following  with  plumes  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  so  that  Virgil  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  Queen  Dido  going  to  the  chase  has 
never  imagined  anything  comparable  to 
!  Queen  Catherine  and  her  attendants.”  This 
I  graphic  writer  minutely  describes  the  beau- 
I  ties  of  the  court,  but  gives  the  highest  praise 
to  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  future  queen  of 
Henry  IV.  The  brilliant  cavalcade  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  and  was  entertained  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Kin<r  of 
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Spam  was  absent,  but  Alva  attended,  osten¬ 
sibly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  Charles  IX.,  but 
really  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
secret  inttuence  over  the  mind  of  Catherine, 
and  with  the  determination  to  induce  her  to 
!  renew  in  France  the  persecutions  of  th6  late 


authority  was  much  felt,  or  that  he  is  the  reign,  and  to  imitate  the  cruelty  which  Philip 
person  really  responsible  for  the  atrocities  had  countenanced  in  England,  and  which  he 
committed  in  his  name.  himself  afterwards  devised  and  executed  in 
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his  sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
of  Holland.  The  connection  of  Philip  with 
England  has  already  too  well  fixed  his  his¬ 
tory  in  our  minds  ;  his  object  was  to  exter¬ 
minate  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
extinguish  political  and  religious  liberty  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Alva  was  an  agent  singularly  well 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  ;  he  was  barbarously  cruel,  but  cold  and 
dispassionate,  not  the  less  dangerous  because 
alike  incapable  of  tenderness  or  rage  ;  he 
seized  his  victim  like  some  vast  machine,  and 
crushed  him  to  pieces  with  the  certainty  and 
coldness  of  a  complicated  series  of  wheels 
and  pulleys,  breaking  his  limbs  with  remorse¬ 
less  power,  and  insensible  to  his  cries  and 
indifferent  to  his  resistance.  Livintr  in  an 
age  of  dissimulation,  the  Duke  of  xVlva  was 
certainly  not  a  hypocrite  ;  he  openly  avowed 
his  belief  that  no  toleration  ou(;ht  to  be  ex- 
tended  to  those  who  should  dissent  from  the 
religion  of  the  king ;  he  stated  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and,  like 
some  political  economists,  coolly  argued  on 
his  right  to  exterminate  as  if  he  were  demon- 
strating  an  abstract  propo.sition,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  human  rights,  or  the  sufferings  of 
mankind.  In  the  midst  of  feasts,  tourna¬ 
ments,  processions,  dancing  parties,  and  illu¬ 
minations,  the  wily  Spaniard  managed  to 
spend  a  certain  portion  of  ever}'  night  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Thither 
Catherine  used  to  repair  to  meet  him,  through 
a  private  gallery ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
gay  party  of  courtiers  were  sleeping  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  day  of  pleasure,  the  queen  and 
the  duke  were  consulting  upon  the  best 
method  of  governing  France.  The  wily 
Spaniard  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  two 
religions  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  state ; 
that  no  prince  could  do  a  more  pernicious 
thing  as  regarded  himself  than  to  permit  his 
people  to  live  according  to  their  consciences ; 
that  there  are  as  many  religions  in  the  world 
as  there  are  caprices  in  the  human  mind,  and 
that  to  give  them  free  license  is  only  to  open 
a  door  to  confusion  and  treason  ;  that  religious 
controversy  is  only  another  name  for  popular 
insurrection ;  and  that  all  indulgence  only 
increases  the  disorder.  The  queen,  it  appears, 
was  averse  to  sanguinary  measures ;  she  was 
desirous  of  restoring  her  subjects  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  but  wished  to  do  it  by  fair 
means.  She  sp«jke  of  the  strength  of  the 
principles  of  the  Ilugonots,  admitted  the 
inconvenience  of  conflicting  opinions,  but 
declared  her  intention  of  reaching  her  object 
by  a  circuitous  route;  she  said  the  port  was 


distant  and  the  sea  difficult  of  navigation,  she 
must  therefore  be  satisfied  not  to  steer  a 
straight  course ;  that  it  is  safer  to  weaken  the 
opposing  power  by  degrees,  than  to  attempt 
to  stitle  a  flame  too  suddenly,  as  it  may  then 
burst  out  into  a  violent  conflagration.  These 
sentiments  it  was  Alva’s  business  to  combat. 
He  had  received  absolution  for  making  war 
upon  the  pojie,  and  was  of  course  anxious  to 
give  a  compensation  for  his  late  sins.  The 
pope  had  recommended  a  repetition  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  while  the  queen  was 
cautious,  Alva  jiressed  her  to  proceed  boldly 
and  make  away  with  the  chiefs ;  he  said  in 
the  hearing  of  Henry  IV.,  (then  a  child  of 
eleven  years  old,)  that  “  one  salmon  was  well 
worth  a  hundred  frogs.”  It  seems,  then, 
from  the  best  contemporary  authority,  which 
is  quoted  at  large  by  our  author,  that  the 
plan  of  a  general  massiicre  was  now  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  if  opportunity  should  offer ; 
that  Alva  persuaded  the  queen,  contrary  to 
her  better  judgment,  that  destruction  of 
heretics  was  both  lawful  and  politic ;  and 
that  while  she  lu'rself  might  have  l)een  con- 
tented  with  indirect  persecution,  double  taxa¬ 
tion,  legal  restraint,  and  the  occasional  exe- 
cution  of  a  troublesome  leader  on  feigned 
pretexts,  nothing  le.ss  than  final  extirpation 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  agent  of  the 
pope. 

The  young  king  was  not  exempt  from  the 
temptations  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  he  seems 
at  this  meeting  to  have  been  familiarized  with 
notions  from  which  in  his  better  moments  he 
must  have  shrunk  with  horror.  The  (^ucen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  zealous  Hugonotof  her 
day,  perceived  tlie  change  in  Charles  during 
the  return  of  the  expedition.  It  is  hard  to 
ascertain  that  any  definite  plan  was  arranged 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Ilugonots :  the 
miissacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  must  have 
arisen  out  of  circumstances ;  but  this  much 
seems  clear,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  prepared 
the  minds  of  Catherine  and  Chai  les  to  betray 
and  murder  the  most  innocent  portion  of  their 
subjects,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
should  offer ;  and  having  thus  broken  down 
the  barrier  of  conscience  in  the  rulers  of 
France,  he  himself  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Protestants  has 
handed  down  his  name  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unrelenting  agents  of  the 
Church  of  Home. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court,  the  Ilugonots  and  their  leaders. 
Here  we  may  easily  trace  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  cause  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  France.  The  whole  history  presents 
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us  witli  a  narrative  of  a  political  scheme  rather  1 
than  a  relimous  movement.  We  believe  true 
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religion  was  never  yet  propagated  by  the 
sword.  “  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,”  though  they  are  mighty.  God 
has  appointed  a  way  in  which  his  cause  is  to 
be  advanced,  and  that  way  he  will  bless  and 
no  other.  The  Ilugonots  certainly  fought 
for  lib<*rty  ;  they  only  drew  the  sword  when 
they  were  attacked ;  but  there  seems  a  sad 
want  of  reliijious  zeal  even  amonf^  those  in 
M'hom  we  ought  most  to  expect  it.  The 
Reformation  in  hmgland  was  strictly  relig¬ 
ious  ;  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hall,  Dave- 
nant,  and  a  host  of  writers  and  preachers, 
laid  hold  first  on  the  intellects  and  then  on 
the  feelings  of  the  nation.  John  Knox,  like 
Luther,  was  a  zealot  of  the  most  ardent  class, 
sometimes  intemperate,  but  always  sincere. 
We  look  in  vain  for  such  men  among  the 
French  Hugonots.  Religion — by  the  word 
w’e  mean  a  conscientious  desire  of  serving 
God  according  to  his  will — has  always  been 
the  prime  moving  cause  of  every  great  change 
in  England.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  zealot ; 
if  he  was  not,  his  party  thought  him  so,  and 
followed  his  orders  because  they  felt  anxiety 
in  the  same  cause.  James  11.  lost  his  crown 
because  he  interfered  with  the  religion  of 
England,  represented  by  the  seven  bishops. 
Radicals,  Chartists,  and  various  disturbers, 
have  in  all  periods  endeavored  to  overturn 
our  institutions ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
people  has  always  been  attached  to  Protest¬ 
antism  and  the  established  Church,  because 
they  consider  them  the  proper  means  of  serv¬ 
ing  God.  Nothing  therefore  has  ever  shaken 
the  throne  of  England  but  a  religious  move- 
ment,  and  to  be  religious  a  movement  must 
depend  upon  its  leaders  :  we  may  fairly  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of  any  chiss  of 
men  from  the  persons  wdiom  they  obey,  and 
whom  they  put  forward  as  their  spokesmen 
when  liberty  and  life  are  at  stake.  Here,as  in  the 
present  day,  France  presents  a  strong  contrast 
w^ith  England;  there  seems  a  strange  want  of 
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all  religion  among  the  people,the  power  of  God 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  his  name  is  never 
mentioned,  and  last  Easter  Sunday  was  fixed 
for  a  general  election.  We  regret  that  even 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  evangelical 
principles  and  virtue.  Let  us  consider  the 
character  of  some  of  the  leading  Hugonots. 

The  first,  in  point  of  rank,  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  is  Anthony  of  Navarre.  His  wife, 
Jeanne  D’Albret,  was  well  fitted,  as  far  as  a 
woman  can  be,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  religious 
war.  Her  letters  all  express  zeal  for  God, 


and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism ; 
and  to  her  early  care  may  be  traced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  character  of  her  celebrated  son 
Henry  I Y.  As  long,  however,  as  her  husband 
lived,  her  powers  seem  to  have  been  shackled, 
and  her  intiuence  lost. 

“  Anthony  (says  our  author)  is  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  evils  which  arise,  when  second-rate 
ability,  combined  with  w'eakness  of  moral  princi¬ 
ple  and  instability  of  temper,  is  elevated  to  infht- 
ential  situations.  The  vacillations  of  his  sellish 
fears  and  calculations,  aided  by  jealousy,  that 
demon  of  weak  minds,  did  more  to  ruin  France 
than  all  the  loftier  errors  of  the  rest  united ;  so 
true  is  it,  that  states  and  families  may  perish  as 
surely,  through  the  timidity,  meanness,  and  want 
of  spirit  in  their  leaders,  as  through  the  greatest 
excesses  of  ill-directed  energy.” — Vol  i.  p.  81. 

After  lending  his  name  to  the  Hugonot 
party,  and  supporting  them  by  his  right  to 
approach  and  advise  the  king  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  league  with  their  enemies ;  and,  in 
1562,  he  is  found  united  with  the  cardinal 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  insidious  of  the  enemies  of  his 
party.  His  wife  remonstrated,  but  he  only 
answered  her  by  sending  her  home  to  Na¬ 
varre,  and  placing  his  son  under  the  care  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Shortly  after  new  troubles 
broke  out,  and  we  find  the  King  of  Navarre 
on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  though  he  suffered 
great  pain,  he  was  not  at  first  considered  in 
a  dangerous  state.  His  amusements  at  this 
time  were  dances,  which  he  gave  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  young  people  of  the  camp ; 
and  his  mistress.  La  llelle  Rouet,  was  seated 
by  his  side.  He  continued  to  boast  of  all 
he  Avas  to  do,  and  talked  much  of  the  riches 
and  beauty  of  Sardinia.  When  the  town  was 
taken,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  through  it 
in  a  litter,  which  inflamed  his  wound,  and 
caused  serious  apprehensions  of  danger.  The 
terrors  of  conscience  now'  succeeded  to  the 
levity  of  his  former  occupations,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  knowm  w  hether  he  were  a 
Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  began 
to  examine  his  past  life,  and,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  regretted,  when  too  late,  that  he 
had  sacrificed  his  religion  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom.  When  his  brother,  the 
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Prince  de  Conde,  sent  to  inquire  for  him,  he 
returned  an  answ'er,  that,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  he  should  make  the  establishment  of 
reform  his  great  object.  His  last  hours  were 
spent  in  the  miserable  remorse  of  a  troubled 
conscience ;  he  w'as  attended  by  twro  physi- 
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cians  of  opposite  persuasions  ;  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer  describes  liim  as  receiving  ex¬ 
treme  unction  from  a  priest,  and  listening  to 
portions  (►f  the  Book  of  Job,  to  which  his  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  by  a  Protestant  minister. 
He  seems  altogetlier  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
most  contemptible  of  men ;  in  private  his 
propensity  for  thieving  was  so  great,  that  his 
attendants  were  obliged  to  empty  his  pockets 
after  he  was  a.sleep,  and  restore  the  plunder 
of  the  day  to  its  lawful  owners. 

AVe  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  character  like  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  to  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Condk  In  him  were 
united  several  of  the  noble  traits  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  hero  of  the  world’s  admiration: 
— a  skilful  warrior,  a  generous  adversary,  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the 
most  scientific  knight  in  the  tournament,  and 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  liberty.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
admire  the  character  of  the  valiant,  the 
liberal,  and  the  accomplished  prince  ?  But 
here,  unfortunately,  we  must  stop  ;  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  high  principle  of  sound  re¬ 
ligion,  which  shines  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  personal 
gratification  in  the  service  of  God.  Conde 
fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  did 
so  rather  as  a  crusader  than  as  a  Christian : 
he  valued  his  life  little,  for  he  was  a  truly 
brave  soldier ;  but  his  own  pleasures  were 
the  rock  on  which  he  split ;  the  temptations 
of  a  dissipated  court  were  more  dangerous 
weapons  than  the  swords  of  his  opponents ; 
and  he  Avho  could  conquer  in  the  field,  or 
take  a  hostile  city,  was  yet  unable  to  rule  his 
own  spirit,  and  was  foiled  in  the  conflict  with 
his  own  ill-regulated  passions.  Catherine, 
ever  watchful  of  her  advantaire,  was  too  wise 
to  overlook  the  weak  point  of  the  pnnce,  and 
soon  set  snares  for  him,  which  he  was  una¬ 
ble  to  escape.  Among  the  daughters  of  the 
queen,  were  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of 
Limeuil :  to  the  elder  of  these,  who  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  fine  figure,  her  taste  in 
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dress,  her  beauty,  and  her  wit,  the  queen 
confided  the  task  of  jjaininf;  the  affections  of 
the  prince.  The  business  -was  but  too  easy, 
for  the  victim  was  willing,  and,  like  Samson, 
only  too  ready  to  betray  his  dearest  secrets 
to  his  treacherous  charmer.  Catherine  ob¬ 
tained  her  object,  and  learned  the  intentions 
of  the  Hugonots ;  but  La  Belle  Limeuil  dis¬ 
covered  too  late  that  she  had  ventured  on 
danjrerous  rrround ;  that  she  had  been  tarn- 
pering  not  only  with  the  affections  of  Conde, 
but  with  her  own ;  w'hat  she  had  considered 


as  a  jjav  frolic,  ended  in  a  melancholv  reality  ; 
she  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  knight 
she  had  intended  to  betray,  and  she  now 
found  herself  deserted  in  her  turn,  like  some 
unfaithful  damsel  of  romance.  The  widow 
of  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andre  had  also  set 
her  affections  upon  the  Prince  de  Conde  ;  she 
bestowed  upon  him  the  most  valuable  gifts ; 
among  others,  the  splendid  palace  of  St. 
Valery,  which  her  husband  had  built;  but 
Conde,  e(|ually  unfaithful  to  his  religion  and 
his  knighthood,  received  the  gifts,  but  deserted 
the  giver.  The  tragedy,  however,  does  not 
end  here  ;  the  beginning  of  sin  is  like  the  let¬ 
ting  out  of  water:  his  excellent  wife,  who  had 
long  shut  her  eves  to  his  irregularities,  died 
shortly  after,  the  victim  of  abused  affections  ; 
and  the  Demoiselle  de  Limeuil  found  herself 
pointed  at  by  a  censorious  court,  not  because 
she  had  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  but 
because  she  had  been  fool  enough  to  be 
caught  in  her  own  snare.  Her  health  began 
to  sink,  and  she  retired  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  desired  her  page 
to  play  her  a  melancholy  air,  where  “  tout 
est  perdu  ”  is  the  burden  of  the  song.  When 
this  had  been  once  or  twice  repeated,  she 
called  on  him  to  play  it  over  again,  with 
increased  emphasis,  until  she  should  desire 
him  to  leave  off’;  he  did  so  for  some  minutes, 
and  she  seemed  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but 
suddenly  her  voice  ceased,  and,  on  looking 
round,  the  page  perceived  that  his  mistress 
had  breathed  her  last. 

«  VV!  ion  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  cliarm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
VV’hat  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die.” 

A  man  influenced  by  true  religion  may 
fall  once  and  again,  but  had  the  character 
of  Conde  been  such  as  the  leader  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  movement  ought  to  possess,  no  woman 
of  Catherine’s  discernment  would  have  con¬ 
ceived  such  a  scheme,  and  the  first  advances 
in  executing  it  would  have  been  repelled  with 
scorn. 

Again  we  meet  with  Conde  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  religious  principle  is  tried  to 
the  uttermost — the  near  prospect  of  death. 
By  the  treachery  of  Francis  11.,  he  and  his 
brother  Anthony  were  seized,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial,  were  left  under  sentence  of  death 
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on  a  vQfxue  charge  of  treason.  The  Cardinal  i 
of  Lorraine  was  most  anxious  to  have  Conde  ' 
executed  at  once,  but  his  connection  with  the 
royal  family  was  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  vacillating  spirit  of  Catherine  was  anxious 
to  be  free  from  his  influence,  but  afraid  of 
the  power  of  his  rivals ;  under  such  uncer¬ 
tainty  we  might  expect  some  traits  of  relig¬ 
ious  feeling :  but  the  contemporary  accounts 
give  us  little  on  the  subject.  The  death  of 
Francis  changed  the  wdiole  face  of  affairs, 
and  one  of  Conde’s  attendants,  w  ho  went  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  him,  found 
him  qHielhj  playing  at  cards  with  the  officer 
who  guarded  him  ;  and  being  afraid  to  tell 
him  directly,  made  signs  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  communicate.  The  prince  let  fall  a 
card,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  his  attend¬ 
ant  w  hispered  in  his  ear,  “  Our  friend  is  done 
up.”  The  prince  finished  his  game  without 
altering  a  feature.  Much,  however,  as  we 
must  regret  the  want  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
piince,  we  must  remember  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  times  and  the  present,  and  make 
every  allowance  for  the  differences  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  darkness  of  the  age.  Conde 
was  sincere  in  his  atUichment  to  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  never  wavered  in  its  cause.  Some¬ 
times  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army ;  some¬ 
times  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  his  rival,  and 
meeting  him  with  the  courtesy  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend  ;  sometimes  flying  from  a  supe¬ 
rior  force,  unable  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
with  e(|ual  reason  to  fear  his  own  tro<jps  and 
the  royal  army,  he  displays  a  degree  of  hero¬ 
ism  which  we  seldom  meet  with,  except  in 
romance.  The  Alcibiades  of  nuMern  history, 
fond  of  pleasure,  but  faithful  to  his  cause, 
anxious  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  some-  | 
times  inclined  to  superstition,  erring  in  many 
instances,  but  beloved  by  all  around  him,  his 
character  and  adventures  give  an  opening  for 
tlie  historian  which  modern  events  seldom 
afford,  and  w'e  can  assure  our  readers  that 
our  author  has  not  neglected  the  opportunity. 
We  extract  a  passage  from  his  history ; — 

“  Conde,  who  regarded  a  battle  as  inevitable, 
wished  to  halt  and  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy : 
but  the  admiral,  judging  from  the  excessive  re¬ 
serve  that  had  already  been  shown,  that  this 
movement  w’as  intended  as  a  demonstration  only, 
was  for  proceeding  without  delay.  His  advice 
revailed,  and  the  dawn  of  the  19th  found  the 
lugonot  army  still  uj)on  their  march.  ‘  I  will 
relate,’  says  llcza,  ‘two  things  that  occurred, 
which  seemed  as  if  sent  from  Hod  as  presages  of 
what  W’as  approaching ;  and  tliat  I  can  attest  for 
true,  having  seen  the  one  with  my  owm  eyes,  and 
heard  the  other  with  my  own  ears.  The  first  is 
tha^  the  prince,  crossing  a  little  river  at  Mainte- 


non,  (he  passed  Maintenon  on  the  17th,)  where 
some  of  the  lower  orders  had  assembled  to  see 
him  go  by — an  aged  woman  flung  herself  into  the 
river,  which  was  deep,  (the  rivulet  having  been 
trampled  in  by  the  passing  of  the  cavalry.)  and 
stopping  him  short,  laid  hold  of  his  boot,  and  said, 

‘  Go  on,  prince,  you  will  suffer  much,  but  G(xl 
w'ill  be  with  you.’  To  w’hich  he  added,  ‘  Mother, 
pray  for  me,’  and  went  on.  The  other  was,  that 
in  the  evening,  the  prince  being  in  bed,  and  talking 
with  some  who  had  remained  in  his  cliamber,  held 
the  following  discourse  to  a  minister  wh'o  had 
bcenthere,and  was  reading  prayers,(probably  Beza 
himself,)  ‘  VVe  shall  have  a  battle  to-morrow,’ 
said  he,  ‘  or  I  am  much  deceived,  in  spite  of  what 
the  admiral  says.  I  know  one  ought  not  to  at¬ 
tend  to  dreams,  and  yet  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
dreamed  last  night.  It  was  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  given  battle  three  times,  one  after 
the  other;  finally  obtaining  the  victory — and  tliat 
I  saw  our  three  enemies  dead  ;  but  that  I  also  had 
received  my  death-wound.  So,  having  ordered 
their  bodies  to  be  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  I 
u|)on  the  lop  of  all,  I  there  rendered  up  my  soul 
to  G(xl.’  Tiie  minister  answered,  as  usually  a 
sensible  man  would  answ’er  in  such  cases,  that 
such  visions  w’ere  not  to  be  regarded.  Y et  strange 
to  say,  (adds  Beza,)  the  dream  seemed  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  result.  The  next  day  the  Mare- 
dial  de  St.  Andre  was  killed,  then  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  then  the  constable,  and  finally,  after  the 
third  engagement,  the  prince  himself.’  ” — Refor¬ 
mation,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Again,  in  1508,  when  Lorraine  and  Alva 
had  first  persuaded  the  llugonots  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  then  proclaimed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Conde  had 
retired  to  his  country  seat.  In  the  mean 
time,  strange  reports  had  been  spread  that 
no  Protestant  would  be  alive  against  the  vin¬ 
tage  ;  that  Charles  must  either  exterminate 
them,  or  retire  to  a  monastery  ;  that  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics  is  a  weakness,  and  to  mur¬ 
der  them  a  service  accepUtblc  to  God.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  adherents  of  Conde  had  been 
slain,  some  as  if  by  the  king’s  order,  some 
by  popular  violence.  The  clubs  of  Paris  had 
begun  to  show  their  pow'er,  and  had  declared 
for  the  pope ;  and  the  first  movement  .was 
made  for  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
ligue.  Conde  naturally  began  to  fear  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  while  consulting  with 
Coligny  on  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted, 
Coligny’s  son-in-law  arrived,  bearing  friendly 
letters  from  the  king,  but  advising  his  rela¬ 
tions  not  to  trust  the  royal  promises.  The 
same  evening  a  mysterious  note  w’as  intercept- 
,  ed,  containing  these  ominous  words,  “  The 
stag  is  in  the  toils  !  the  hunt  is  ready !”  and 
at  the  dead  of  night  an  unknown  cavalier 
galloped  by  the  castle,  sounding  his  hunting- 
horn,  and  crying,  “  The  great  stag  has  bro- 
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ken  cover  at  Noyers.”  Conde  acted  on  the  first. who  raised  the  character  of  a  French 
these  warnings,  and  escaped  with  his  broth-  army,  and  placed  it  above  the  level  of  a 
er’s  family  and  his  own,  closely  pursued  by  horde  of  bari)arous  invaders,  whose  chief  ob- 
the  king’s  troops.  He  crossed  the  Loire  at  ject  was  plunder,  without  respect  even  to 
a  ford  not  commonly  known,  the  prince  hold-  their  own  allies.  He  attempted  to  procuix* 
ing  his  infant  in  his  arms.  Though  the  river  for  France  a  just  system  of  representative 
was  generally  too  deep  for  crossing,  yet  on  government ;  and  he  is  said,  by  his  inlluence 
this  occasion  there  wnis  no  difficulty  in  pass-  during  the  civil  wars,  to  have  preserved  the 
ing  the  ford,  until  Conde  and  his  troop  of  lives  and  properties  of  more  than  a  million  of 
about  150  persons  had  landed  in  safety.  Im-  persons.  His  wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  was 
mediately,  however,  as  if  by  a  special  interpo-  devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause.  She  es- 
.sition  of  Providence,  the  stream  rose  above  tablished  in  his  family  a  system  of  propriety 
its  usual  height,  foaming  and  rushing  with  a  seldom  witnessed  in  the  households  of  the 
sudden  torrent,  so  that  the  pursuers,  who  great.  \\i‘.  have  a  minute  description  (if 
crowded  rapidly  upon  the  further  bank,  saw  Coligny’s  household,  the  regularity  of  his 
that  they  were  too  late,  and  that  their  ex-  hours,  his  family  prayers,  and  his  instruction 
pected  prey  had  escaped  from  their  hands,  of  his  dependants ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
Conde  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  stO(xl  almost  alone;  few  in  that  age  could 
after  he  had  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  appreciate  his  virtues  ;  and  though  liis  inllu- 
he  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  death  to  the  ence  over  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  exerted 
treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  for  good,  yet  he  was  but  one  among  a  multi- 
Henry  HI.  tude,  and  his  salutar}'  influence  was  often 

The  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  religion,  overborne  bv  the  evils  incident  to  a  civil  war. 
in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  the  Ad-  ;  This  great  man  survived  the  other  leaders  of 
mind  of  France,  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  To  his  party,  and  was  the  first  victim  of  the  mns- 
his  influence  may  be  attributed  the  strictness  sacre  of  St.  liartholomew. 
and  sobriety  w'hich  usually  characterized  the  Another  reason  why  intelligence  and  Prot- 
Protestant  army.  Games  of  chance  were  estantism  made  little  progress  was  the  igno- 
strictly  forbidden ;  sw’earing  and  plundering  ranee  of  the  times.  We  do  not  speak  so 
were  severely  punished  ;  and  the  forms  of  much  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  of 
religion  steadily  observed.  “  I  fear,”  said  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
Coligny  to  one  who  complimented  him  on  the  best  education.  When  the  Duke  of  Guise 
these  subjects,  “  that  it  will  not  last  long — a  was  wounded  by  an  assassin,  during  the  siege 
young  hermit  is  an  old  devil “  the  French  of  Orleans,  the  surgeons  at  first  augured 
infantrj’^  will  soon  become  tired  of  their  vir-  favorably  of  his  recovery,  but  they  evidently 
tue,  and  put  the  cross  into  the  fire.”  His  killed  him  by  their  unskilful  treatment ;  first, 
predictions  were  only  too  true,  as  the  event  they  widened  and  cauterized  with  a  hot  sil- 
proved.  Coligny  himself  combined  the  char-  ver  instrument,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
actors  of  a  soldier  and  a  reformer  more  than  poison  which  they  imagined  to  be  in  the 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Brantome  com-  powder  and  bullets.  They  were  astonished 
pares  him  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  says  to  find  that  the  bullet  had  made  a  larger  hole 
they  were  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  on  the  at  its  exit  than  at  its  entrance,  and  therefore 
.superior  excellence  of  which  it  would  be  agreed  to  open  the  wound  again  in  order  to 
impossible  to  decide.  They  had  been  inti-  look  for  it,  though  the  age  of  the  moon  point- 
mate  friends  in  youth,  wearing  the  same  ed  out  the  day  as  unfavorable.  They  then 
dresses,  taking  the  same  side  in  the  tourna-  with  their  fingers  examined  both  sides  of  the 
ments,  joining  in  the  same  mischievous  pranks,  wound,  and  found  all  safe  and  sound;  not 
and  encouraging  each  other  in  extravagant  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  nature  was 
follies.  Coligny,  however,  soon  grew  tired  making,  they  made  another  opening  across 
of  youthful  excesses  ;  he  seems  to  have  un-  the  wound,  and  passed  a  piece  of  linen  through 
derstood  the  principle, —  it,  by  way  of  a  seton,  to  keep  it  open  ;  and 

though  this  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
“  Nec  lusisso  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum,*’ —  moon,  the  duke  was  better,  though  his  fever 

increased.  Some  of  his  friends  wanted  him 
for  as  a  man  w’e  never  find  him  drawn  into  to  try  the  effect  of  enchantments — we  confess 
the  excesses  of  the  court,  or  imitating  his  we  should  have  preferred  them  to  the  treat- 
friend  Conde  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His  ment  of  his  surgeons — but  the  duke  refused 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  were  them  as  unlawful  means,  and  declared  that 
adopted  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and  he  was  he  should  prefer  death  to  the  prospect  of  life 
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by  remedies  forbidden  by  God.  Wlien  we 
consider  the  ijriiorance  of  one  learned  pro¬ 
fession,  and  recollect  that  it  had  become  a 
proverb  t<i  say,  “as  ignorant  as  a  priest,”  we 
cannot  much  wonder  at  the  darkness  of  the 
people  ;  iind  Ave  cannot  feel  much  surprised 
that  they  should  be  led  into  excesses  by  the 
advice  of  a  cruel  nobility  and  an  ambitious 
priesthood. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
dili’erences  of  the  age  from  ours ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  until  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  toleration,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
was  never  understood.  Uniformity  of  opinion 
Avas  tlu^  grand  object ;  the  Council  of  Trent 
met  for  the  purpose  of  settling  Avhat  men 
ought  to  believe,  Avith  the  full  expectation  of 
being  able  to  persuade  them  that  it  Avas  their 
duty  to  do  so,  and  a  full  determination  to 
exterminate  all  recusants.  8ome  of  the  more 
moderate  party  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
bind  the  opinions  of  others ;  these  only  .said 
that  outAvard  conformity  to  established  usage 
should  be  sulhcient ;  and  that  no  in(|uiry 
should  be  made  as  to  religious  sentiments, 
provided  only  the  people  should  attend  mass 
and  confe.ssion.  The  Ilugonots  themselAOS 
ncA’er  expected  equal  priAileges  Avith  the 
dominant  party  :  all  they  asked  Avas,  leave  to 
have  their  own  churches,  and  administer  the 
sacraments ;  and  they  even  proposed  that 
they  shoultl  pay  double  taxes  as  a  test  of 
their  sincerity.  These  reasonable  demands 
Avere  frequently  j)romised,  but  the  promises 
AA'ere  broken  as  ioon  as  the  Ilugonots  had 
laid  down  their  arms. 

Persecution,  burning  heretics  by  legal  Avar- 
rant,  Avere  as  common  as  in  England  during  ’ 
the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary  ;  but  France  Avent 
a  step  further  than  England,  and  often  mur¬ 
dered  the  recusants  Avithout  the  shadoAV  or 
pretence  of  hiAv.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
even  from  the  Avorst  portions  of  tlie  history 
of  England,  that  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
like  the  Duke  of  Guise,  should  set  out  on  a 
progress  to  his  country  seat,  sind  suddenly 
massacre  a  whole  congrt'gation  of  men, 
AA'omen,  and  children  Avhile  on  his  journey. 
Yet  this  took  place  at  Vassy,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1502.  The 
duke  declared  that  it  was  done  against  his 
Avill,  and  in  consequence  of  an  insult  ofl'ered 
by  the  Ilugonots  to  some  of  his  folloAvcrs; 
but  Avhatever  be  the  cause,  the  melancholy 
effects  Avere  undeniable.  The  ma.ssacre  of 
Vassy  Avas  the  signal  for  similar  excesses 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  priests  Avere  seen 
pointing  out  their  victims  to  the  soldiers,  lest 
any  should  escape ;  and  though  the  duke 


asked  pardon  on  his  death-bed  for  being  the 
cause  of  so  much  bloodshed,  yet  Brantome 
tells  us,  that  Avhile  he  solemnly  denied  having 
done  it  intentionally,  he  at  the  same  time 
made  lijjht  of  the  matter.  It  Avas  asserted 
by  the  Ilugonots,  in  their  petition  to  the 
king,  that  3000  lives  had  been  lost  at  Vassy, 
and  by  the  excesses  Avhich  folloAved. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  the  only  roy¬ 
alist  Avho  made  light  of  human  life :  Montluc, 
one  of  the  king’s  generals,  coolly  tells  us, 
that  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prisoner  in 
a  ciA  il  Avar :  1  therefore  hung  up  the  carrions 
as  soon  as  I  took  them :  everybody  kneAV 
Avhere  I  passed,  as  the  trees  Avere  eA’eryAvhere 
hung  Avith  my  colors.  At  Monsegur,  I  took 
eighty  or  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  AA  ent  round 
the  Avails  and  made  them  leap  down  ;  they 
Avere  dead  before  they  came  to  the  bottom. 
At  Pamiers,  forty  Avomen  Avere  killed  at  once, 
Avhlch  made  me  very  angry,  as  soldiers  ought 
not  to  kill  Avomen ;  but  several  bad  boys  came 
in  my  Avay,  Avho  served  to  fill  up  the  Avells 
in  the  castle.”  A  letter  is  still  extant  from 
Pope  Pius  IV.  to  this  noble  and  AA  ell-beloved 
son  of  the  Church,  congratulating  him  on  the 
gifts  of  Heaven,  commending  him  for  his  vir¬ 
tuous  and  honorable  deeds,  and  assuring  him 
of  the  eternal  favor  of  God,  Avhose  cause  he 
had  so  triumphantly  defended. 

Heprisals  are  the  natural  consequence  of 
oppression  ;  and  the  Ilugonots,  though  slow 
to  take  up  arms,  Avere  Avell  skilled  in 
their  use  ;  and  in  one  single  instance  AA'ere 
etpndly  cruel  Avith  their  opponents.  The 
Ihiron  D’Adrets  Avas  the  only  Protestant  Avho 
imitated  the  barbarity  of  his  enemies :  after 
plundering  several  coments,  and  laying  AA'aste 
the  country  around,  he  took  the  to  Aver  of 
Maugiron  ;  and,  by  Avay  of  amusement  after 
dinner,  he  compelled  the  garrison  to  leap  from 
the  battlements.  One  of  his  victims  ran 
forAvard  three  times  to  the  fatal  leap,  but 
paused  upon  the  brink.  The  baron  reproached 
him  Avith  coAvardice  ;  but  the  man  replied, 
“  My  lord,  brave  as  you  are,  I  Avill  give  you 
ten  trials.”  For  this  ansAver  the  baron  spared 
his  life. 

With  these  characters  and  facts  before  us, 
we  are  led  to  the  painful  conclusion,  that 
there  Avas  little  religion  on  either  side ;  but 
Ave  cannot  forget  that  avc  have  no  “  acts  and 
I  monuments”  of  the  martyrs  of  France.  The 
1  historians  seem  to  have  thought  little  of  the 
feelings  Avhich  prompted  men  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  conscience’  sake ;  and  Ave  cer¬ 
tainly  miss  honest  John  Fox  and  his  Avritings : 
perhaps,  had  such  a  man  been  found  to  record 
the  sentiments  and  virtues  of  the  Hugonot 
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martyrs,  they  might  have  been  considered 
equal  to  some  of  his  English  heroes  ; — 

“  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agameninona 
Multi  ;  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carcnt  quia  vate  sacro.” 

Kings  were  supposed  to  be  absolute,  but 
“  woe  to  the  land  where  the  king  is  a  child 
and  the  princes  eat  in  the  morning  he  who 
could  secure  the  person  of  the  king  and  get 
his  signature  to  his  warrants,  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  his  hands  ;  the  court 
was  bent  on  pleasure ;  excitement  was  the 
grand  object,  and  Catherine’s  motto  was, 

“  keep  the  ball  rolling.”  The  Parliament 
w'as  a  mere  court  for  the  registry  of  royal 
edicts  ;  and  the  only  influence  they  ever  ex¬ 
erted  was  to  reject  some  of  the  proclama¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  toleration,  which  Charles 
IX.  had  been  induced  to  grant. 

The  interest  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  and 
Charles  is  fully  sustained  up  to  the  final 
caUistrophe  of  1572.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
author  to  allow  the  history  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  we  wish  we  had  room  to  extract  the 
whole  chapter ;  our  limits,  however,  will  only 
admit  of  a  short  portion. 

“Queen  Margaret  (the  bride  of  Henry  IV). 
will  supply  a  picture  of  what  was  passing  iu  the 
queen’s  private  circle,  during  this  terrible  even¬ 
ing.  ‘  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,’  says  she  ;  ‘  1 
saw  every  one  in  agitation.  The  Hugonots  in 
despair  at  the  wound,  (Coligny  had  been  wounded 
some  days  before;)  the  Guises,  having  been 
threatened  that  justice  would  be  had  for  it, 
whispering  in  each  other’s  ears.  I  was  suspected 
by  the  Hugonots  of  being  a  Catholic,  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  as  being  married  to  the  King  of  Navarre; 
so  that  no  one  told  me  anything  until  the  even¬ 
ing,  when,  being  at  the  toilet  of  the  queen  my 
mother,  and  sitting  near  my  sister  of  Lorraine, 
who  I  saw  was  very  sorrowful,  the  queen  rny 
mother  saw  me,  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed.  As  1 
made  my  courtesy,  my  sister  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  stopping  me  began  to  weep,  saying,  Sister,  do 
not  go.  This  frightened  me  excessively,  which 
the  queen  perceived,  and  calling  very  angrily  to 
my  sister,  forbade  her  to  tell  me  anything.  My 
sister  said  it  was  too  shocking  to  send  me  to  be 
sacrificed  in  that  manner;  for  doubtless  if  any¬ 
thing  were  discovered,  immediate  revenge  would 
be  liad  upon  me.  The  queen  answered,  unless 
it  were  the  will  of  God,  no  harm  could  happen  to 
me  ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  I  must  go,  lest  they 
should  suspect  something.  They  continued  to 
dispute,  but  I  could  not  hear  their  words.  At 
length  she  told  me  very  roughly  to  go  to  bed,  and 
my  sister  bursting  into  tears  bade  me  good  night, 
not  daring  to  say  more.  As  for  me,  I  went  away 
shivering  and  trembling,  unable  to  imagine  what 
was  to  be  feared.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  my  closet, 


I  began  to  pray  G<xl  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
protect  and  guard  me,  not  knowing  from  whom  or 
against  what.  The  king,  my  husband,  who  was 
already  in  bed,  called  to  me ;  I  came  and  found 
the  bed  surrounded  by  al)out  thirty  or  forty  Hu- 
gonot  gentlemen,  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  being 
so  lately  married.  All  night  they  did  nothing  but 
talk  of  the  admiral’s  accident ;  and  resolve  that 
in  the  morning  they  would  demand  justice  of  the 
king  on  M.  de  Guise  and  failing  him,  do  it  for 
themselves.  I,  who  had  my  sister’s  tears  still 
upon  my  heart,  could  not  sleep,  and  so  the  night 
passed.  At  the  j)oint  of  day  the  king  rose,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  go  and  play  tennis  till  Charles 
awoke;  resolving  then  to  demand  justice.  He 
quitted  the  room,  his  gentlemen  with  him  ;  I  beg¬ 
ged  the  nurse  to  shut  the  door,  and  fell  asleep.’ 

“  It  was  at  midnight  that  Catherine,  fearing 
the  resolution  of  her  son  might  still  fail,  came 
down  to  the  king’s  apartment,  to  watch  over  him 
till  the  moment  for  execution  should  arrive.  JShe 
found  there  the  Duke  d’Anjou,  the  Duke  de 
Nevers,  De  Ritz,  and  Bira(jue,  who  were  all 
uniting  their  eflbrts  to  encourage  Charles  and 
maintain  him  in  his  resolution,  but  their  words 
were  vain.  As  the  moment  approached,  horror 
took  j)ossession  of  the  king;  cold  damps  stood 
u|)on  his  brow,  and  a  troubled  fever  agitated  his 
frame.  The  queen  endeavored  to  arou.«e  him  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  endeavoring,  by  arts 
she  too  well  understo^,  to  irritate  once  more  his 
fiercer  passions,  and  silence  the  remorseful  and 
relenting  feelings  of  nature — striving  with  her 
usual  wicked  sophistry  to  color  crime  by  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  justice  and  necessity.  She  asked  him 
(says  D’Aubigne)  whether  it  were  not  be.st  at 
once  to  tear  corrupted  members  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  the  blessed  spouse  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  repeated,  after  a  celebrated  Italian  divine, 
that  abominable  sentiment,  so  often  and  so  easily 
perverted,  ‘  That  in  their  case  mercy  was  cruelty, 
and  cruelty  was  mercy.’ 

“She  again  represented  the  critical  nature  of 
his  affairs,  and  how  bitterly  he  would  ro|)ei.t  if  he 
sufTered  the  present  opportunity  to  escape  him  : 
thus  striving  to  stifle  that  cry  of  outraged  con¬ 
science  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  efTorts,  would 
make  it.'self  heard  in  the  bosom  of  her  w  retched 
son.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  dragging-  the  fatal 
order  from  his  lips.  4'he  moment  it  was  obtained 
she  w'as  impatient  to  begin.  It  wanted  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  day-break,  when  the  ap})oint(d  sig¬ 
nal  was  to  be  given  upon  the  tocsin  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  But  the  interval  appeared  too  long  for 
her  fears ;  and  as  the  distance  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  considerable,  she  commanded  the 
tocsin  of  St.  Germain  de  I’Auxerrois,  which  is 
close  upon  the  I..ouvre,  to  be  sounded  in  its 
place,  and  the  dreadful  alarum  to  be  given  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time. 

“  This  order  l)eing  issued,  a  pause  of  [xjrfect 
silence  ensued — and  then  those  three  guilty 
creatures,  the  queen  and  her  two  miserable  sons, 
crept  to  a  small  closet  over  the  gate  of  the  Louvre, 
ami,  opening  a  window,  looked  uneasily  out  into 
the  night. 

“  But  all  w'as  silent  as  the  grave.  Suddenly  a 
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pistol  shot  was  licard.  ‘  I  know  not  from  whence,’ 
says  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou,  (for  it  is  his  account 
whicli  1  am  following,)  ‘  nor  if  it  wounded  any 
one  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  shot  struck  us  all 
three  in  such  a  manner  that  it  paralyzed  our  sense 
and  judgment.  Seized  at  once  with  terror  and 
apprehension  at  the  idea  of  tho^e  great  disorders 
about  to  he  committed,  we  sent  down  a  gcntle- 
inan  in  much  haste  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
proceed  no  further  against  the  admiral,  which 
would  have  prevented  all  that  followed.  But  the 
order  came  too  late.  Guise  was  already  gone. 

It  was  still  dark,  for  the  morning  had  not  yet 
dawned,  when  through  the  awful  stillness  of  that 
fearful  night  the  tocsin  of  St;  Germains  was 
heard  sounding.  Through  streets  lighted  by 
flambeaux,  which  now  appeared  in  every  win¬ 
dow,  and  through  crowds  of  people  gathering  on 
every  side,  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Nevers,  with 
the  Chevalier  d’Angoule  ne,  and  their  suite,  made 
their  way  to  the  hotel  of  the  admiral,  with  whose 
murder  the  general  slaughter  was  to  begin.’ 

“  Coligny,  reposing  in  peace  upon  the  good 
faith  of  his  master,  was  quietly  resting  in  his  bed  ; 
and  having  dismissed  Guerchi  and  Teligny,  who 
lingered  long  after  the  rest  of  the  Hugonot  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  retired,  was  attended  only  by  (>ornaton 
and  Lahonne,  two  of  his  gentlemen.  Volet  his 
squire,  Mulin  his  religious  minister,  his  German 
interpreter,  and  Ambrose  Paie,  who  was  still  in 
the  house,  llis  ordinary  domestic  servants  were, 
however,  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  Out¬ 
side  the  street-door  of  his  hotel,  Cosseins  (his 
enemy,  and  a  creature  of  Catherine,  sent  ostensi- 
sibly  lor  his  protection)  with  fifty  arquebusiers, 
was  posted,  and  within  were  five  Swiss  guards 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  As  soon  as 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  followed  by  his  company,  ap¬ 
peared,  Cosseins  knocked  at  the  outer  door  which 
opened  into  the  hall  where  the  Sw  iss  were  placed, 
f.nd  saying  one  was  come  from  the  king  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  admiral,  demanded  ad¬ 
mittance.  Some  persons  who  were  in  waiting 
upon  this  went  up  to  Lahonne,  who  kept  the  keys, 
and  who  came  down  into  the  court,  and  hearing 
the  voice  of  Cosseins,  undid  the  lock  immediately. 
But  at  tl»e  moment  that  the  door  opened,  the  un-  | 
fortunate  gentleman  fell  covered  with  blood, 
poignarded  by  Cosseins  as  he  rushed  in  followed 
by  his  arquebusiers.  The  Swiss  guards  prepared 
to  defend  themselves ;  but  when  they  saw  the  tu¬ 
mult  headed  by  the  very  man  w!io  had  stood  guard 
before  the  door,  they  lost  courage,  and  retreating 
behind  another  which  led  to  the  stairs,  shut  and 
bolted  it,  but  the  arquebusiers  fired  through  it,  and 
one  of  the  Sw’iss  guards  fell.  The  noise  below 
awakened  Cornaton,  wTio  springing  up  ran  down 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  He 
found  the  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  with  Cosseins 
crying  out  to  open  the  inner  door  in  the  king’s 
name.  Seeing  no  means  to  escape,  he  resolved 
at  least  to  defend  the  house  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  began  barricading  the  door  with  boxes, 
benches,  and  anything  that  came  to  hand.  This 
done  he  ran  up  to  the  admiral.  He  found  him  al¬ 
ready  risen,  and  in  his  dressing  gown,  standing 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 


Still  unsuspicious  of  the  real  truth,  and  imagining 
the  populace,  headed  by  the  Guises,  were  endeav¬ 
oring  to  force  the  house,  he  relied  upon  Cosseins 
for  protection.  Merlin,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chamber,  had  risen  with  him  on  the  first  alarm. 

“Cornaton  entering  in  the  greatest  terror,  Co¬ 
ligny  asked  what  all  this  noise  was  about  ?  ‘  My 
lord,’  said  Cornaton,  ‘  it  is  God  who  calls  you — 
the  hall  is  carried,  we  have  no  means  of  resist¬ 
ance.’  The  eyes  of  Coligny  were  suddenly 
opened,  and  he  began  to  understand  the  treachery 
of  the  king;  but  the  terrible  conviction  could  not 
shake  his  composure ;  he  preserved  his  usual 
calmness  and  said,  ‘  I  have  long  been  prepared  to 
die ;  but  for  you,  all  of  you,  save  yourselves  if  it 
be  po.ssible:  you  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  me. 

I  recommend  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God.’  Upon 
this,  those  who  were  in  the  room,  all  except  one 
faithful  servant,  Nicholas  Muss,  ins  German  in¬ 
terpreter,  ran  up  to  the  garrets,  and  finding  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  roof,  endeavored  to  escape  over  the 
tops  of  the  neighboring  houses ;  but  they  were 
fired  at  from  below,  and  the  most  part  killed. 
Merlin  and  Cornaton,  with  two  others,  only  sur¬ 
viving.  In  the  mean  time,  Cosseins  having 
broken  the  inner  door,  sent  in  some  Swiss  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou’s  guard,  (known  by  their  uniform, 
black,  white  and  green ;)  these  passed  th.e  Swiss 
upon  the  stairs  without  molesting  tl.em,  but  Cos¬ 
seins  rushing  in  after  armed  in  Ins  cuirass,  and 
with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his 
arquebu.^iers,  massacred  them  all,  and  then  hur- 
rying  up  stairs  forced  open  the  door  of  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  room.  Besme,  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
a  man  of  Picardy,  named  Sarlaboux,  and  a  few 
others  rushed  in.  They  found  Coligny  seated  in  an 
arm  chair,  regarding  them  with  the  composed  and 
resolute  air  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Besme  rushed  forward  with  his  sword  rui.>;ed  in  his 
hand,  crying  out,  ‘  Are  you  the  admiral?’  ‘I  am,’  re¬ 
plied  Coligny  calmly  looking  at  the  sword.  ‘  Young 
man,  you  ought  to  respect  my  gray  hairs  and  in¬ 
firmities — yet  you  cannot  shorten  my  life.’  For 
answer  Besme  drove  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the 
admiral’s  bosom  ;  then  he  struck  him  over  the 
head  and  across  the  fiice — the  other  assassins  fell 
upon  him,  and,  covered  with  wounds,  he  soofj  lay 
mangled  and  dead  at  their  feet.  D’Aubigue  adils 
that  at  the  first  blow  Coligny  cried  out,  ‘  If  it  had 
been  but  at  the  hands  of  a  man  of  honor,  and  not 
from  this  varlet !’ 

“  The  above  circumstances  were  related  after¬ 
wards  by  Attin  Sarlaboux,  who  has  been  mcnlit  ti¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  murderers,  but  who  was  so  struck 
with  the  intrepidity  displayed  by  tiiis  groat  cap¬ 
tain,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  speak  of  the 
scene  but  in  terms  of  admiration,  saying  ‘  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  meet  death  with  such  constancy 
and  firmness.’  The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  re.< 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  court,  stood  under  the 
window  of  the  admiral's  chamber.  Guise  crying 
out,  ‘  Besme,  have  you  done  ?’  ‘It  is.over,’  an¬ 
swered  he  from  above ;  tbe  Chevalier  d’Angou- 
leme  called  out,  ‘  Here  is  Guise  will  not  believe  it, 
unless  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Tlirow  him 
out  of  the  window.’  Then  Besme  and  Sarlaboux 
with  some  difficulty  lifted  up  the  gashed  and  bleed- 
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ing  body,  and  flung  it  down ;  the  flice  being  so 
covered  with  blood  that  it  could  not  be  recognized. 
The  Duke  de  Guise  stooped  down,  and  wiping  it 
with  his  handkerchief,  this  man  (whom  Hume 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  as  magnanimous  as  his 
father)  cried  out,  ‘  I  know  him and  giving  a 
kick  to  the  poor  dead  body  of  him  whom  living 
every  man  in  France  had  feared.  ‘Lie  there,’ 
said  he,  ‘  poisonous  serpent,  thou  shall  shed  thy 
venom  no  more.’  The  head  was  afterwards  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  body  and  carried  to  the  queen,  with 
a  large  sack  full  of  papers  found  in  pillaging  the 
house.  The  poor  miserable  trunk  was  exposed 
to  all  the  insults  which  the  terrific  violence  of  an 
infuriated  and  fanatical  mob  can  lavish  upon  the 
objects  of  its  detestation.  Mutilated,  half-burned, 
dragged  through  the  dirt  and  mire,  kicked,  beaten, 
and  trampled  on  by  the  very  children  in  the  street, 
it  was  lastly  hung  by  the  heels  upon  a  common 
gibbet  at  Alontfaucon.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that 
honest  patriot  and  true  Christian,  Gaspard  de  Co- 
ligny. 

“  The  murder  completed,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
sallied  from  the  gate,  followed  by  all  the  rest,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  ‘  Courage,  soldiers !  we  have  be^un 
well ;  now  for  the  others.  For  the  king  !  ft  is 
the  will  of  the  king ;  the  king’s  express  com¬ 
mand  !’  At  that  moment,  the  tocsin  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Justice  began  to  sound,  and  then  a  loud 
and  terrible  cry  arose,  ‘  Down  with  the  Hugo- 
nots  !  Down  with  the  llugonots  !’  and  the  mas¬ 
sacre  in  all  its  horrors  began. 

“  Dreadful  was  the  scene  that  ensued.  The 
air  resounded  with  the  most  hideous  noises  :  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  assailants  as  they  rushed  to 
the  slaughter ;  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  ;  the  crashing  of  breaking  doors  and 
windows  ;  the  streets  streaming  with  blood  ;  men, 
women,  and  children  flying  in  all  directions,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  who  were 
encouraged  to  every  species  of  cruelty  by  their 
dreadful  chiefs — Guise,  Novers,  Montpensier,  and 
Tavannes,  who,  hurrying  up  and  down  the  streets 
cried  out,  ‘Kill!  Kill!  Blood-letting  is  good  in 
August!  By  command  of  the  king  !  Kill!  Kill! 
Oh,  Hugonot!  oh,  Hugonot !’ 

“  The  massacre  within  the  Jjouvre  had  already 
commenced.  Some  scuffling  had  early  taken 
place  between  the  guards  posted  in  the  courts  and 
neighboring  streets  and  the  Protestant  gentlemen 
returning  to  their  quarters,  and  the  general 
slaughter  of  all  within  the  palace  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“  ‘  I  had  slept  but  an  hour,’  continues  Mar^ret, 

‘  when  I  was  startled  by  the  cries  of  one  striking 
with  hands  and  knees  against  the  door,  and  call¬ 
ing  loudly,  Navarre,  Navarre.  My  nurse  ran  to  it 
and  opened  it,  when  a  gentleman  called  M.  Tejan 
rushed  in,  having  a  sword  wound  in  his  elbow, 
and  one  from  a  halbert  in  his  arm,  and  pursued 
by  four  archers ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed 
from  which  I  sprang,  and  he  after  me,  catching 
me  in  his  bloody  arms,  both  of  us  screaming  with 
terror.  At  last,  by  God’s  help,  M.  de  Nancay 
came  in,  who,  finding  me  in  that  situation,  could 
not  help  laughing.  He  scolded  the  archers  for 
their  indiscretion,  and  having  ordered  them  out  of 
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tlie  room,  he  granted  me  the  life  of  the  poor  man, 
whom  I  hid  in  my  cabinet  till  he  was  cured. 
While  I  was  changing  my  night-dress,  which 
was  covered  with  blood,  M.  de  Nancay  told  me 
what  was  going  on,  assuring  me  that  the  king 
my  husband  was  in  the  king’s  own  apartments, 
and  that  he  was  safe  ;  and  throwing  a  cloak  over 
me,  he  led  jne  to  the  chamber  of  my  sister  De  Ix)r- 
raine,  where  I  arrived  more  dead  than  alive.  As 
I  entered  the  ante- chamber,  the  doors  of  which 
were  all  oj)en,  a  gentleman  named  Bourse,  flying 
from  the  archers  who  were  pursuing  him,  received 
a  blow  from  a  halbert  and  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I 
swooned  in  the  arms  of  M.  de  Nancay,  who 
thought  the  same  blow  had  struck  both  at 
once,  and  was  carried  into  my  sister’s  room  ; 
soon  afterwards  two  gentlemen,  AI.  de  Moissons, 
and  D’Armagnac,  valet  to  my  liusband  the  king, 
came  to  entreat  me  to  save  their  lives ;  I  went 
and  threw  myselfat  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  at  last  my  petition  was  granted.’ 

“  The  above  gentlemen  were  almost  the  only 
ones  who  escaped  of  the  numl)ers  that  night  with¬ 
in  the  palace.  Flying  from  room  to  room,  the 
murderers  butchered  the  Calvinist  nobility,  gen¬ 
try,  and  servants,  without  mercy  or  distigetion; 
dragging  them  from  their  beds,  and  flinging  their 
bodies  out  of  the  windows.  Others,  attempting 
to  escape,  were  pushed  into  the  courts  between 
files  of  the  guards,  who  struck  them  down  with 
their  halberts  as  they  passed.  The  staircases  and 
galleries  were  slippery  with  blood  and  defiled  with 
the  mangled  bodies ;  and  vast  heaps  of  the  dead 
were  accumulated  under  the  king’s  windows,  who 
from  time  to  time  came  to  look  out  upon  this  hor¬ 
rid  spectacle.  As  a  proof  of  the  barbarous  insen¬ 
sibility  of  those  dissolute,  yet  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  women,  who  formed  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Catherine’s  court,  it  must  be  related  that 
numbers  of  them  might  be  seen  e.xamining  the 
djad  bodies  of  their  acquaintances,  and  amusing 
thetnselves  with  ridiculous  remarks  upon  the 
miserable  remains.” — Reformat  ion,  \o\.  ii.  p.  3C3. 

“  All  efforts  to  stop  the  slaughter  were  useless. 
The  demon  of  popular  insurrection  is  easily  sum¬ 
moned  in  aid  of  political  measures  ;  but  the  power 
which  has  conjured  is  ineffectual  to  lay  it ;  that 
hideous  population,  which  exists  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  obscure  quarters  of  Paris,  and  with 
tlie  characteristic  and  still  existing  features  of 
which  some  late  French  w’riter.s  have  made  us 
but  too  well  acquainted ;  that  population  grovel¬ 
ling  in  obscure  vice  and  misery  till  some  fearful 
revolution  summons  it  into  action  ;  and  which  has 
taken  such  a  tremendous  part  in  every  one  of 
those  convulsions  with  which  that  city  has  been 
visited,  w’as  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In  spite  of 
every  effort,  which  w’as  at  last  in  sincerity  made 
by  the  citizens,  soldiers,  and  superior  classes,  to 
restrain  them,  they  raged  through  the  streets  and 
continued  their  barbarous  slaughters. 

“  Seven  long  days  was  Paris  one  scene  of  pil¬ 
lage,  outrage,  and  cruelty,  which  w'ould  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  horde  of  the  wildest  savages.  Brutality 
was  bred  of  brutality,  cruelty  grew  from  cruelty. 
Four  monsters, — Tanchou,  Pezon,  Croiset,  and 
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Perier, — stood  for  tl-ree  days  in  turns  at  a  gate 
near  the  river,  and  faking  all  that  could  he  found, 
poignarded  them  and  flung  them  into  the  water 
with  every  sort  of  outrage.  Men  might  be  seen 
stabbing  little  infants,  while  the  innocents  smiled 
in  their  faces  and  played  with  their  beards. 
Even  children  might  be  seen  slaughtering  children 
younger  than  themselves.  Pierre  Ramus,  a  man 
of  learning,  is  torn  out  of  his  study,  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  and  his  body,  all  broken  and  man¬ 
gled,  is  dragged  along  in  the  mire  by  the  younger 
scholars,  incited  to  it  by  his  rival,  named  Char- 
pentier.  Lambin,  a  royal  lecturer,  and  a  bigoted 
(’alholic,  dies  of  Imrror  at  the  sight.*’ — Vol  ii.  p. 
:373. 

According  to  diffenmt  hi.storians,  from  'TP, 000 
to  100,000  perished  at  this  time;  and  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  ordered  thanksgivings  for  the 
victory  of  tlie  faithful ;  and  a  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event,  with  the 
head  of  the  pope  on  one  side,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  massacre  on  the  reverse. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  charact(*rs  which  influenced  an 
important  crisis  in  history  ;  we  recommend 
our  readei*s,  however,  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  book  suggests  many  subjects 
for  reflection,  and  gives  many  hints  for  the 
present  time.  There  is  still  fierce  confusion 
and  civil  war,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course,  and  there  is  still  tlie 
secret  power  of  Romanism  endeavoring  to 
shape  all  changes  to  its  own  purpose,  and 
employing  every  agent  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the 
Church,  and  bring  all  men  into  subjection  to 
the  spiritual  power.  The  pope  is  shaken 
as  a  temporal  prince,  but  as  a  spiritual 
power  he  is  the  same  as  ever.  The  individual 
pope,  like  an  individual  monarch,  is  often  but 
a  name,  wliile  the  power  resides  in  the  body 
of  his  satellites,  and  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  with  every  Roman  Catholic  priest 
as  its  sworn  agent.  Alva  and  Lorraine  were 
only  doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  and 
assisting  her  spiritual  authority,  Avhen  they 
led  Catherine  and  Charles  to  believe  that 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  lawful  and  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  and  we  believe  there  are  thousands 
at  this  moment  in  the  British  Islands  who 
would  use  the  secular  arm  to  carry  out  their 
own  ends,  if  the  power  of  the  state  were 
once  in  their  possession. 

“  Ranke’s  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  is  a  work 
of  great  research,  and  gives  most  valuable 
historical  information.  The  notes  are  full, 
and  contain  long  quotations  from  contempo¬ 
rary  authorities ;  but  the  Reformation  in 
France  will  be  read  as  a  book  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  while  the  author,  by  long  refer- 
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ences  to  contemporary  writers,  increases  our 
information,  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  more  by  consulting  the  authorities, 
the  style  of  the  narrative  is  animated  and  the 
characters  well  sustained.  History  is  improv¬ 
ing  where  it  is  true,  but  private  life  and  indi¬ 
vidual  character  have  an  interest  beyond 
historical  detail,  and  our  author  has  happily 
combined  both.  We  only  hope  that  the 
promise  in  the  advertisement  may  be  realized, 
and  that  we  may  soon  have  a  continuation  of 
the  history  through  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


Compression  in  Oratory. — The  following 
remarks  from  the  Westminster  Review  have 
reference  to  an  evil,  which  is  the  bane  of 
our  legislative  assemblies  and  political  meet¬ 
ings — longwindedness  of  our  public  speakers. 

Eloquence,  we  are  persuaded,  will  never 
flourish  in  America  or  at  home,  so  long  as  the 
public  taste  is  infantile  enough  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  speech  by  the  hours  it  occu¬ 
pies,  and  to  exalt  copiousness  and  fertility  to 
the  absolute  disregard  of  conciseness.  The 
efficacy  and  value  of  compression  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  overrated.  The  common  air  we  beat 
aside  with  our  breath,  compressed,  has  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  and  will  rend  the  solid 
nick  ;  and  so  it  is  with  language.  A  gentle 
stream  of  persuasives  may  flow  through  the 
mind  and  leave  no  sediment ;  let  it  come  at  a 
blow,  as  a  cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it. 
It  is  by  this  magnificent  compression  that 
Cicero  confounds  Catiline,  and  Demosthenes 
overwhelms  .^schines  ;  by  this  that  Mark 
Anthony,  as  Shakspeare  makes  him  speak, 
carries  the  heart  away  with  a  bad  cause ;  by 
this  that  Lady  Macbeth  makes  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  sympathize  with  murder.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  strong  passion  is  always  terse  and 
compressed ;  genuine  conviction  uses  few 
words  ;  there  is  something  of  artifice  and  dis¬ 
honesty  in  a  long  speech.  No  argument  is 
worth  using,  because  none  can  make  a  deep 
impression,  that  does  not  bear  to  be  stated  in 
a  single  sentence.  Our  marshalling  of  speech¬ 
es,  essays  and  books,  according  to  their  length, 
deeming  that  a  great  work  which  covers  a 
great  space — this  “  inordinate  appetite  for 
printed  paper,”  which  devours  so  much  and  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  fairly 
tasting  anything, — is  pernicious  to  all  kinds 
of  literature,  but  fatal  to  oratory. 
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1.  —  Geschichte  der  Europaisch-jlbendlandischen  oder  unserer  heutigen  jMusi/c^  von 

dem  ersten  Jahrhundert  des  Christenthums  bis  auf  unsre  Zeit.  Von  U.  Kiese- 
wetter.  Leipsig,  1840. 

2.  — The  Quantity  and  Music  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  Discovered  by  ilie  Rev.  W. 

W.  Mosely,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Oxford,  1847. 

3.  — MozarCs  Leben.  Von  A.  Oulibichef,  Ehrenmitglied  der  Philharmonischeii 

Gesellschaft  in  St.  Petersburg.  Stuttgart,  1847. 

4.  — The  Life  of  Mozart,  including  his  Correspondence,  By  Edward  Holmes.  1845. 


In  attempting  to  define  the  sister  arts  of 
Mu.sic  and  Painting,  we  would  say,  broadly, 
that  the  one  is  supplied  from  inward  senti¬ 
ments,  the  other  from  outward  observation  : 
therefore,  that  in  presenting  them  to  the 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  a  race  of 
beings  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  the 
ai  t  consists  in  giving  to  music  a  form,  and  to 
painting  a  soul ;  that  it  is  an  argument  both 
of  our  earthly  and  heavenly  natures,  that 
music  must  be  materialized  and  painting 
spiritualized  to  tit  them  for  our  service,  since 
only  a  higher  order  of  beings  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  partake  of  their  ineffable  beauties 
in  their  abstract  essence,  and  converse  with 
art  as  they  do  with  truth,  face  to  face.  We 
mean  no  comparison  of  the  relative  value  and 
beauty  of  these  two  arts,  feeling  sure  that, 
however  distinct  their  lines  of  light  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  here,  they  unite  in  one  radiant 
point  beyond  our  sight,  though  visible  to 
true  artist  faith.  Nor  are  we  less  tissured 
that  each  art  is  equally  favorable  to  that 
purity  of  life  and  high  spiritual  attainment  to 
which  all  great  poetic  gifts  are  intended  to 
contribute  as  a  subordinate  but  still  divine 
revelation ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  process  of 
music  is  necessarily  from  within  to  without, 
as  the  very  depth  of  its  source  recpiires  it  to 
pass  through  so  much  of  this  earth  before  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  our  perceptions,  music 
is  of  all  others  that  art  which  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  placed  at  the  mercy  of  mankind.  The 
painter,  when  he  has  completed  his  picture, 
rests  from  his  labor — it  requires  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  at  his  hands.  It  stands  there  in  silent 
independence,  needing  nothing  but  the  light 


of  heaven  to  convey  it  to  the  organ  by  which 
it  is  admitted  to  the  mind.  But  the  oifspring 
of  the  musician  is  l>orn  dumb — it  reaches  m» 
ear  but  his  own,  and  that  a  mental  one — it 
has  to  appeal  to  others  to  give  it  voice  and 
being.  Men  and  women,  subject  to  all  the 
caprices  and  corruptions  of  their  kind — and 
those  of  the  mere  material  musician  are 
amonj;  the  meanest  in  the  world — wood  and 
wire,  and  brass  and  catgut,  liable  to  every 
variation  of  the  atmosphere,  are'indispensabk* 
to  its  very  existence;  and  thus  the  composer 
and  his  composition  are  separated  by  a  me¬ 
dium  which  too  often  reflects  dishonor,  though 
falsely  so,  on  the  art  itself.  As  Guido,  in 
the  prologue  to  his  Antiphonarium,  bitterly 
says  of  those  who  for  centuries  were  the  only 
instiviments  of  music,  namely  singers, — 

Musicorurn  et  CMnlonun 
jMagna  est  ilistantia  : 

Isli  dicunt — illi  sciurit, 

Quae  componit  Musica  : — 

Nam  qiii  facit  quod  non  saplt, 

Detinitur  Bestia. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  the  subtle  form  and 
condition  of  music.  When  the  composer  has 
conceived  it  in  his  mind,  the  music  itself  is 
not  there  ; — when  he  has  committed  it  U) 
paper,  it  is  still  not  there  ; — when  he  has 
called  together  his  orchestra  and  choristers 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  it  is  there — 
but  gone  again  when  they  disperse.  It  has 
always,  as  it  were,  to  put  on  mortality  afresh. 
It  is  ever  being  born  anew,  but  to  die  away 
and  leave  only  dead  notes  and  dumb  instru¬ 
ments  behind.  No  wonder  that  there  should 
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have  been  men  of  shallow  reasoning  powers 
or  defective  musical  feelings,  who  in  the  fiigi- 
tiveness  of  the  form  have  seen  only  the  fri¬ 
volity  of  the  thing,  and  tried  to  throw  con¬ 
tempt  upon  it  accordingly.  But  in  truth 
such  critics  have  hit  upon  the  highest  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  art ;  for  how  deep,  on 
the  contrar}',  must  be  the  foundations  of  that 
pleasure  which  has  so  precarious  a  form  of 
outward  expression  ; — how  intensely  must 
that  enjoyment  be  interwoven  with  the  God¬ 
like  elements  of  our  being,  in  which  mere  out¬ 
ward  sense  has  so  fleetinj;  a  share  !  The 
very  limitation  of  its  material  resources  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  its  spiritual  powers. 
We  feel  its  influence  to  be  so  heavenly,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  grossness  of  our  natures, 
we  should  take  it  in  not  by  the  small  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  ear  alone,  but  by  every  pore  of 
our  frames.  What  is  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  when  compared  wdth  the  effect 
on  our  minds  ?  It  is  as  if  we  w'ere  myste¬ 
riously  linked  wdth  some  spirit  from  the  other 
world,  which  can  only  put  itself  en  rapport 
with  us,  as  long  as  w^e  are  here,  through  a 
slight  and  evanescent  vibration  of  the  air,  yet 
even  that  all-sufficient  to  show  the  intensity 
of  the  sympathy. 

Whence  art  thou — from  w’hat  causes  dost  thou 
spring. 

Oh  Music  !  thou  divine,  mysterious  thing  ?” 

We  ask  the  question  in  vain,  as  we  must  ever 
do  wdien  wq  would  follow  paths  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  our  being.  We 
only  know  and  only  can  know  of  music  that 
its  science  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature — its 
subjects  the  emotions  of  our  hearts — that  at 
every  step  we  advance  in  its  fundamental 
laws  we  are  but  deciphering  what  is  written 
w'ithin  us,  not  transcribing  anything  from 
without.  We  know  that  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  that  after  three  whole  notes  a  half 
note  must  succeed,  is  part  of  ourselves — a 
necessity  in  our  being — one  of  the  signs  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  brute,  but  which 
we  shall  never  account  for  till  we  are  able  to 
account  for  all  thin"’®. 

As  to  the  hciCuiicyed  doctrine  that  derives 
the  origin  of  music  from  the  outward  sounds 
of  nature,  none  but  poets  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  it,  or  lovers  be  justified  in  repeating 
it.  Granting  even  that  the  singing  of  birds, 
the  rippling  of  brooks,  the  murmuring  of 
winds,  might  have  suggested  some  ideas  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  art,  all  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  common 
sense,  proves  that  they  gave  no  help  what¬ 


soever  at  the  commencement.  The  savage 
has  never  been  inspired  by  them  :  his  music, 
when  he  has  any,  is  a  mere  noise,  not  dedu- 
cible  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  from 
such  sounds  of  nature.  The  national  melo¬ 
dies  of  various  countries  give  no  evidence  of 
any  influence  from  without.  A  collection 
of  native  airs  from  difterent  parts  of  the 
world  wall  help  us  to  no  theory  as  to  w  hether 
they  have  been  composed  in  valleys  or  on 
plains,  by  resounding  sea-shores  or  by  roar¬ 
ing  w'aterfalls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  itself  w  hich  tells  of  the  natural  sounds 
most  common  in  the  desolate  steppes  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  woody  sierras  of  Spain,  or  the  rocky 
glens  of  Scotland.  What  analogy  there 
exists  is  solely  with  the  inw'ard  character  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  that  too  profound 
to  be  tlieoiized  upon.  If  w'e  search  the 
w’orks  of  the  earliest  composers,  we  find  not  . 
the  slightest  evidence  of  their  having  been 
inspired  by  any  outward  agencies.  Not  till 
the  art  stood  upon  its  own  independent  foun¬ 
dations  do^’s  it  appear  that  any  musician  ever 
thought  of  turning  such  natural  sounds  to 
account ;  and — though  with  Beethoven’s  ex¬ 
quisite  Pastoral  Symphony  ringing  in  our 
ears,  with  its  plaintive  clarionet  cuckoo  to 
contradict  our  words — we  should  say  that  no 
compositions  could  be  of  a  high  class  in 
which  such  sounds  were  conspicuous. 

The  connection  between  sound  and  num¬ 
bers  is  a  fact  which  at  once  invests  music 
with  the  highest  dignity.  It  is  like  adding 
to  the  superstructure  of  a  delicate  flower 
the  roots  of  an  oak  of  the  forest.  Far  from 
being  a  frivolous  art,  meant  only  for  the 
pastime  of  the  senses  in  hours  of  idleness,  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  that  importance  to 
mankind  that  we  are  expressly  furnished 
with  a  double  means  of  testing  its  truth. 
The  simple  instinct  of  a  correct  ear  and  the 
closest  calculations  of  a  mathematical  head 
give  the  same  verdict.  Science  proves  what 
the  car  detects — the  ear  ratifies  what  sci¬ 
ence  asserts — instinct  and  demonstration  co¬ 
alesce  as  they  do  with  no  other .  art : — for 
though  the  same  species  of  identity  exists 
between  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  in¬ 
tuition  of  a  correct  eye,  yet  the  science  in 
this  instance  is  neither  so  profound  nor  the 
instinct  so  acute.  The  mere  fact  that  mu¬ 
sic  and  mathematics  should  be  allied  is  a 
kind  of  phenomenon.  One  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  how  Euclid  and  Jenny  Lind  should 
have  any  common  bond  of  union  ;  but  deep 
in  the  secret  caverns  of  the  mind  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  both  are  supplied  mingle 
in  one  common  source,  and  the  paths  w  hich 
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hav'e  conducted  a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  and  a 
Herschel  to  the  profoundest  abstractions  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of,  have  started  from 
the  sweet  portals  of  musical  sound. 

But  the  natural  history  of  music  is  full  of 
wonders.  Wherever  we  look  into  its  inhe¬ 
rent  elements  we  are  met  by  signs  of  pre¬ 
cautionary  care.  It  is  as  if  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  had  presided  over  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  one  with  especial  love,  fencing 
it  round  with  every  possible  natural  security 
for  its  safe  development,  and  planting  them 
among  those  instincts  we  have  least  power 
to  pervert.  The  sense  of  time  is  alone  a 
marvellous  guarantee — a  conscience  which 
no  other  art  possesses  in  the  same  mea¬ 
sure — the  order  which  is  music’s  first  law — 
the  pulse  which  regulates  the  health  of  the 
whole  impalpable  body — the  first  condition 
of  musical  beinj; — an  invisible  framework 
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in  which  the  slippery  particles  of  sound  are 
knit  together  for  action — a  natural  regu- 
larity  which  we  can  only  bear  to  hear 
transgressed  from  the  pleiusurable  suspense 
in  which  the  mind  is  kept  for  its  return ;  for 
the  suspensions  in  the  musical  world,  unlike 
those  in  the  moral,  have  the  blessed  prop¬ 
erty  of  never  bringing  disappointment  in 
their  train.  IIow  deep  the  sense  of  time  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  breast,  when  the  mere 
motion  of  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and  that  not 
governed  by  any  piece  of  nicely-constructed 
mechanism,  but  by  the  sole  will  of  one 
capricious  dandy,  can  supply  it  in  ample 
abundance  to  an  orchestra  of  five  hundred 
performers  !  But  the  true  timist  is  time  all 
over — his  outward  man  is  one  general  con¬ 
ductor — eye,  ear,  or  touch  are  alike  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  electric  fluid  of  true  musical 
measure — you  may  communicate  it  to  him 
by  the  palms  of  his  hands  or  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  cor¬ 
poreal  infirmity  or  mutilation  which  could 
render  him  insensible  to  this  law.  He  may 
be  blind  or  lame,  he  may  be  paralyzed  from 
head  to  foot,  or  may  have  left  half  his  limbs 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  matters  not — while 
he  luis  sufficient  body  left  to  house  his  mind, 
the  sense  of  time  will  not  desert  him. 

The  recxdiness  "with  which  the  memory 
lends  itself  to  the  service  of  music  is  another 
standing  phenomenon  peculiar  to  her.  By 
what  mysterious  paradox  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  what  the  mind  receives  with  the 
most  passivity  it  is  enabled  to  rebiin  with 
the  most  fidelity — laying  up  the  choicest 
morsels  of  musical  entertainment  in  its  store¬ 
houses,  to  be  ready  for  spontaneous  per¬ 
formance  without  our  having  so  much  as  the 


trouble  of  summoning  them  ?  For  not  even 
the  exertion  of  our  will  is  reijuired ;  a 
thought — aye,  less  than  a  thought — the 
slightest  breath  of  a  hint  is  suilicient  to  set 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  strings  of  musical 
memory  vibrating ;  and  often  we  know  not 
what  manner  of  an  idea  it  is  that  has  just 
fluttered  across  our  minds,  but  for  the  mel¬ 
ody,  or  fragment  of  a  melody,  it  has  awak¬ 
ened  in  its  passage.  By  what  especial  favor 
is  it  that  the  ear  is  permitted  a  readier  access 
to  the  cells  of  memory,  and  a  steadier  lodg¬ 
ing  when  there,  than  any  of  the  other  or¬ 
gans  ?  Pictures,  poetry,  thoughts,  hatreds, 
loves,  promises  of  course,  are  all  more  fleet¬ 
ing  than  tunes  !  These  we  may  let  lie  buried 
for  years — they  never  moulder  in  the  grave 
— they  come  back  as  fresh  as  ever,  X'et  sliow- 
ing  the  depth  at  which  they  have  lain  by  the 
secret  associations  of  joy  or  sorrow  they 
bring  with  them.  There  is  no  such  a  pitiless 
invoker  of  the  ghosts  of  the  j)ast  as  one  bar 
of  a  melody  that  has  been  connected  with 
them.  There  is  no  such  a  sigh  escapes  fiom 
the  heart  Jis  that  which  follows  in  the  train 
of  some  musical  reminiscence. 

With  all  this  array  of  natural  advantages 
— science  to  endow  her — instinct  to  regulab* 
— memory  to  help  her — what  is  it  after  all 
that  Music  can  do  ?  Is  the  result  propor¬ 
tionate  to  her  means  ?  Docs  she  enlighten 
our  views,  or  enlarge  our  understandings  ? 
Can  she  make  us  more  intelligent  or  more 
prudent,  or  more  practical  or  more  moral  ? 
No,  but  she  can  make  us  moi  e  romantic  ;  and 
that  is  what  we  want  nowadr.ys  more  than 
anything  else.  She  can  give  us  pleasures  we 
cannot  account  for,  and  raise  feelings  we  can¬ 
not  reason  upon :  she  can  transport  us  into 
a  sphere  where  selfishness  and  worldliness 
have  no  part  to  play ;  her  whole  domain,  in 
short,  lies  in  that  much  abused  land  of  ro¬ 
mance — the  only  objection  to  which  in  real 
life  is  that  mankind  are  too  weak  and  too 
Avicked  to  be  trusted  in  it.  This  she  oft'ers 
unreservedly  to  our  range — with  her  attend¬ 
ant  spirits,  the  feelings  and  the  fancy,  in 
every  form  of  spiritual  and  earthly  emotion, 
of  fair  or  fantastic  vision,  stationed  at  the 
portals  to  beckon  and  Avelcome  us  in.  But 
if  she  cannot  captivate  us  by  these  means, 
she"  tries  no  other.  She  appeals  neither  to 
our  rejison,  our  principles,  nor  our  honor. 
She  can  as  little  point  a  moral,  as  she  can 
paint  a  picture.  She  can  neither  be  witty, 
satirical,  nor  personal.  There  is  no  Hogarth 
in  music.  Punch  can  give  her  no  place  on 
his  staff.  She  cannot  reason,  and  she  cannot 
preach ;  but,  also,  she  cannot  wound,  and 
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she  cannot  defile.  She  is  the  most  innocent  ] 
companion  of  the  Loves  and  Graces  ;  for  real  ! 
romance  is  always  innocent.  Music  is  not  I 
pure  to  the  pure  only,  she  is  pure  to  all.  j 
We  can  only  make  her  a  means  of  harm 
when  we  add  speech  to  sound.  It  is  only 
by  a  marriage  with  words  that  she  can  be¬ 
come  a  minister  of  evil.  An  instrument 
which  is  music,  and  music  alone,  enjoys  the 
glorious  disability  of  expressing  a  single 
vicious  idea,  or  of  inspiring  a  single  corimpt 
thought.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  human  history 
how  any  form  of  religion  can  condemn  an 
organ ;  for  it  could  not  say  an  impious  thing 
if  it  Avould.  “  Every  police  director,”  as 
Hoffman  says  in  his  Phnntasle  Stiicke,  “  may 
safely  give  his  testimony  to  the  utter  in¬ 
nocuousness  of  a  newly  invented  musical 
instrument,  in  all  matters  touching  religion, 
the  state,  and  public  morals ;  and  every 
music-master  may  unhesitatingly  pledge  his 
word  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils  that  his  new 
sonata  does  not  contain  one  reprehensible 
idea” — unless  he  have  smuggled  it  into  the 
dedication.  Music  never  makes  men  think, 
and  that  way  lies  the  mischief :  she  is  the 
purest  Sanscrit  of  the  feelings.  The  very 
Fall  seems  to  have  spared  her  department. 
It  is  as  if  she  had  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  before  it  became  desperately  wicked, 
and  had  ever  since  kept  her  portion  of  it  free 
from  the  curse,  making  it  her  glorious  avoca- 
tion  upon  earth  to  teach  us  nothing  but  the 
t^ver  higher  and  higher  enjoyment  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  pleasure.  No  means  are  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  this  end. 

How  fortunate  that  an  art  thus  essentially 
incorrupt  should  reign  over  a  greater  number 
of  hearts  than  any  other.  If  poetrx’  and 
painting  have  their  thousands,  music  has  her 
tens  of  thousands.  Indeed  we  should  hard¬ 
ly  deem  that  man  a  responsible  being  whose 
heart  had  not  some  weak  point  by  which 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  could  enter ;  for  it 
enters  his  better  part  .  Not  that  it  is  possible 
to  form  any  theory  of  the  class  of  minds 
most  susceptible  of  her  influence — facts  stop 
and  contradict  us  at  every  step.  ^  The  ques¬ 
tion  lies  too  close  at  the  sanctuary  of  our 
being  not  to  be  overshadowed  by  its  mys¬ 
tery.  There  are  no  given  signs  by  which  we 
c^n  predicate  that  one  man  has  music  in  his 
soul  and  another  has  not.  Voltaire  is  com¬ 
monly  stated  to  have  been  a  hater  and  de- 
spiser  of  the  art  of  sweet  sounds ;  but  there 
is  perhaps  as  mucli  evidence  against  the  as¬ 
sertion,  as  for  it,  in  his  works.  Gretry  says 
<]f  him  that  he  would  sit  with  a  discontented 
face  Avhilst  music  was  going  on — which,  con¬ 


sidering  what  French  music  was  in  his  time, 
might  argue  not  a  worse  ear  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors’,  but  a  better.  But  granting  Voltaire 
had  no  musical  sympathies  in  him,  and  it 
goes  against  our  consciences  to  think  he  had, 
his  friend  and  fellow-thinker,  Fr(!(leric  of 
Prussia,  had  them  in  a  great  degree ;  and  a 
man  as  unlike  both  as  this  world  could  offer, 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  none  at  all — ex¬ 
cept  of  course  that  he  liked  a  Scotch  air,  as 
all  Scotchmen,  by  some  merciful  provision  of 
nature,  appear  to  do.  Then  it  may  seem 
natural  to  our  preconceived  ideas  that  such  a 
mind  as  Horace  Walpole’s  should  have  no 
capacity  for  musical  pleasure ;  but  by  what 
possible  analogy  was  it  that  Charles  Lamb’s 
should  have  just  as  little?  How  came  it  to 
pass  that  Rousseau,  the  worthless  ancestor 
I  of  all  Radicals,  was  an  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
j  found  musician — while  Dr.  Johnson,  the  type 
I  of  old  Toryism,  did  not  know  one  tune  from 
!  another ;  or  that  Luther  pronounced  music 
to  be  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven,  and 
!  encouraged  the  study  of  it  by  precept  and 
I  example,  while  Calvin  and  Knox  persecut(*d 
it  as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  condemned  it  to  perpetual  degrada¬ 
tion  in  their  churches  ?  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  majority  pay  her  homage — that  it  is 
one  of  her  heavenly  attributes  to  link  those 
natures  toirether  whom  nothinjr  else  can 
unite.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  characters 
and  lives  that  history  can  jiroduce  fraternize 
in  music.  If  Alfred  loved  her,  so  did  Nero ; 
if  Cceur  de  Lion  was  a  sweet  musician,  so 
was  Chailes  IX.  ;  if  George  III.  delighted 
in  all  music,  especially  in  that  of  a  sacred 
character,  so  did  Henry  VIII. ;  if  the  hero 
of  our  own  times,  the  motto  of  whose  life 
has  been  dutif,  is  musicjil  both  by  nature  and 
inheritance,  his  antiigonist  Napoleon  at  least 
hummed  opera  tunes.  Oliver  Cromwell 
bade  a  musician  ask  of  him  what  favor  he 
pleased.  John  Wesley  remonstrated  against 
leaving  all  the  good  tunes  to  the  Devil. 
Everv  private  family  could  quote  some  do¬ 
mestic  torment  and  some  domestic  treasure, 
alike  in  nothing  else  but  in  the  love  for 
music.  There  is  no  forming  any  system  of 
judgment.  There  is  no  looking  round  in  a 
concert-room  and  saying  in  one’s  heart,  these 
people  are  all  of  one  way  of  thinking — they 
are  all  intelligent,  or  all  humane,  or  all  po¬ 
etical.  There  is  no  broad  mark :  young  and 
old,  high  and  low — passionate  and  meek — 
wise  and  foolish — babies,  idiots,  insane  peo¬ 
ple — all,  more  or  less,  like  music.  At 
most  there  are  some  who  are  indifferent,  or 
fancy  themselves  so,  as  much  from  want  of 
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opportunity  as  of  taste — some  who  don't 
care  for  bad  music,  and  never  hear  good — 
if  so  hard  a  lot  can  be  imagined — but  there 
is  only  one  class  of  men  who  condemn  it,  and 
those  are  fanatics  ;  and  there  is  only  one 
order  of  beinjrs,  accordinj;  to  Luther,  who 
hate  it,  and  those  are  devils. 

But 

“  If  Music  and  svveeLPoetry  agree. 

As  needs  they  must,  the  sister  and  the  brother,” 

it  is  among  the  poets  that  we  shall  find  the 
most  invariable  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
numbers.  And  what  a  row  of  undying 
names  rise  at  the  mere  suggestion — all  bound 
up  with  melodious  associations,  who  have 
done  due  homage  to  the  power  of  sound,  and 
been  in  just  return  linked  for  ever  with  her 
most  exquisite  productions — thus  sending 
their  immorUd  ideas  in  double  channels  to 
the  heart !  Shakspeare,  whose  world-hack¬ 
neyed  mottoes  come  over  our  minds  with 
freshened  power  and  truth,  as  we  seek  to 
analyze  what  he  at  once  defined — nowhere 
with  such  instinctive  truth  as  in  the  words 
he  has  put  into  Caliban’s  mouth — 

“  The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  nut;’’* — 

Milton — music-descended — who,  when  the 
chord  of  sweet  sound  is  struck,  dwells  upon 
it  with  such  melting  luxuriance  of  enjoyment, 
exalts  it  with  such  solemn  grandeur  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  clothes  it  with  such  sounding 
harmony  of  verse  as  makes  us  feel  as  if  an 
earlier  Ilandel  might  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  if  a  previous  Milton  had  not  been 
needful  to  inspire  him  ; — old  Cowley  too,  who  I 
asks  the  same  question  all  have  asked — 

“  Tell  me,  oh  Muse !  for  thou,  or  none,  canst  tell, 
The  mvstic  powers  that  in  bloss’d  numbers 
dwell”— 

though  he  goes  on,  in  the  fantastic  metaphor 
of  the  day,  to  relate  how  Chaos  first 

To  numbers  and  fixed  rules  was  brought 
By  the  Eternal  mind’s  poetic  thought ; 

VVater  and  air  He  for  the  tenor  chose. 

Earth  made  the  bass,  the  treble  flame  arose — 

and  Dr}’den,  who  overflows  with  love  for  the 
art,  and  has  left  in  Alexander’s  Feast  a 
manual  of  musical  Mesmerism  never  to  be 
surpassed.  Who  will  not  think  of  Collins — 
and  his  death  listening  to  the  distant  choir  of 
Chichester  ? 


Yet  from  many  poets  music  receives  only 
that  conventional  homage  which  one  art  pays 
to  another.  We  need  hardly  recall  Pope’s 
poetry — nor  Swift’s — nor  Goethe’s — to  know 
that  she  hud  no  zealous  worshippers  in  them 
— all  men  of  better  heads  tluin  hearts,  who 
understood  the  feelings  more  by  a  process  of 
anatomy  than  by  sympathy.  Others  agjiin 
feel  the  contingent  poetry  attending  particu¬ 
lar  music  too  much  to  be  real  enthusiasts 
for  the  music  itself.  Byron  loved  the  music 
that  came  to  him  “o’er the  waters.”  Burns 
was  too  much  possessed  with  the  “tuning 
of  the  heart”  to  have  any  cold  judgment 
about  that  of  the  voice.  Scott  loved  the 
hum  of  the  bagpipe,  and  would  have  liked 
the  beating  of  the  tom-tom  had  it  been  Scotch 
— though  the  verse  of  each  has  "been  as  much 
a  fund  of  inspiration  to  the  musician  as  if,  like 
Moore,  they  themselves  could  have  sung  as 
well  as  they  have  written.  We  should  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  musical  sympathies — 
direct  or  indirect.  The  materials  of  his 
poetry  are  not  akin  to  music.  We  do  not 
long  to  set  his  deep  thouglUs  to  mebjdy — 
they  leave  nothing  unexpressed  for  the  musi¬ 
cian  to  say.  No  poet  who  has  been  so  much 
read  has  been  so  little  sung.  Nor  does  music 
in  her  turn  seem  to  inspire  him  with  poetry  ; 
— he  tells  us,  for  e.xample,  of  the  lianz  de 
Vuches — 

“  I  listen,  but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  rnmlulations  to  detect, 

Whiclj,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  affect 
Witlj  tonderest  passion.” 

A  musician  might  have  said  this — a  mere 
miLsician — but,  we  confess,  v.'e  are  rather 
puzzled  with  it  from  so  true  a  poet. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  art,  how  tlie  two  extremes  combine  the 
greatest  number  of  admirers.  Handel  and 
Jullien  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  great  net 
which  draws  all  mankind ;  the  one  catching 
the  ear  with  the  mere  beat  of  time — the  other 
subduing  the  heart  with  the  sense  of  eternity. 
But  it  is  in  the  wide  territory  between  them 
that  the  surest  instincts  must  be  tried.  Here, 
there  are  amateurs  of  every  shade  and  grade, 
some  learned  in  one  instiaiment,  others  in¬ 
fatuated  for  one  performer — some  who  listen 
ignorantly,  others  intelligently,  but  both 
gratefully,  to  whatever  is  really  music — 
others  again,  conspicuous  as  musical  wicked¬ 
ness  in  high  places,  who  care  for  none  but 
their  own.  Doubtless  some  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  practical 
skill  of  hand,  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
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the  listener ;  but  still  it  is  a  soiTOAvful  fact 
that  the  class  of  individuals  who  contentedly 
perform  that  species  of  self-serenade  which 
goes  by  the  ominous  title  of  “  playing  a  little,” 
are  the  last  in  whom  any  real  love  for  it  is 
to  be  found.  There  is  something  in  the 
small  retailing  of  the  arts,  be  it  music,  paint¬ 
ing  or  poetr}%  which  utterly  annihilates  all 
sense  of  their  real  beauty.  There  is  a  certain 
pitch  of  strumming  and  scraping  which  must 
be  grot  over,  or  thev  had  better  never  have 
touched  a  note. 

Apparently  the  highly-gifted  and  cultivated 
amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  enviable  creatures  in  the  world.  Beauty 
must  always  dazzle,  and  wealth  buy ;  but 
no  disparity  in  the  respective  powers  of  at¬ 
traction  ever  strikes  us  so  great  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  woman  who  has 
only  to  lift  her  hand,  or  open  her  mouth,  to 
give  pleasure,  and  her  who  sits  by  and  can 
do  neither.  But  we  know'  that  superiority 
of  all  kinds  must  have  its  penalties,  and  none 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  ranks  of  private 
musical  excellence ;  and  though  the  tirst- 
rate  amateur  mav  command  all  the  higfher 
enjoyments  of  the  art,  without  those  con¬ 
comitants  of  labor,  anxiety,  and  risk  which 
devolve  on  the  professed  artist — though  she 
may  be  spared  all  tlie  hardships  and  many  of 
the  temptations  which  lie  so  thick  in  the  path 
of  her  professional  sisters,  yet  the  draught 
of  excitement  is  pernicious  to  all  alike,  and 
one  which  w'e  instinctively  shrink  from  seeing 
at  the  lips  of  those  we  love.  Not  that  w^e 
would  disparage  such  a  position.  It  is,  and 
always  wall  be,  an  enviable  one  to  be  able  to 
confer  pleasure  at  wall,  and  generally  a  lovely 
and  becoming  one  in  the  person  of  a  w'o- 
man.  We  know',  too,  that  there  are  cool 
heads  and  pure  hearts  w  ho  can  innocuously 
brerithe  the  incense  of  admiring  crowds,  and 
who  w'alk  humble,  thoufjh  unw  illintj;,  JuGfirer- 
nauts  over  ever}'  fonn  of  adulation — little  as 
it  is  usually  believed  of  them  ;  but  even  such, 
in  the  universal  equalization  of  human  happi¬ 
ness,  have  their  trials,  and  keen  ones  too — 
and,  among  them,  that  of  perpetually  feeling 
their  better  selves  overlooked  in  the  homaf'-e 

^  ^  O 

paid  to  an  adventitious  gift,  is  an  unfailing 
liumiliation  to  a  delicate  mind. 

Upon  the  Avhole  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  really  enviable  partaker  of 
musical  felicity,  the  one  in  whom  the  pleasure 
is  most  pure  for  himself  and  least  selfish  for 
others,  is  he  who  has  no  stake  of  vanity  or 
anxiety  in  the  matter — but  who  sits  at  over¬ 
ture,  symphony,  or  chorus,  w  ith  closed  eyes 
and  swimming  senses — brightens  at  major 


keys,  saddens  at  minors — smiles  at  modula¬ 
tions,  he  knows  not  why, — and  then  goes 
forth  to  his  work  next  morning  with  steady 
hand  and  placid  brow',  while  ever  and  anon 
the  irrepressible  echoes  of  past  sounds  break 
forth  over  desk  or  counter  into  jocund  or 
plaintive  hummings,  as  if  the  memoiy  were 
rejoicing  too  much  in  her  sw'eet  thefts  to  be 
able  to  conceal  them.  Happy  hummings 
these  for  wife  or  sister,  to  w  hose  voice  or 
piano  he  is  for  ever  a  petitioner  for  pleasure 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  and  who  lead  him 
with  “that  exquisite  bit  of  Beethoven”  as 
with  a  silken  string. 

We  should  hardly  say  that  an  ear  for  mel¬ 
ody  is  the  highest  criterion  of  a  taste  for 
music.  It  sets  heads  wagging,  and  feet 
tapping — sends  the  ploughman  whistling 
forth,  and  takes  many  a  stall  at  the  Opera ; 
but  we  suspect  it  Is  rather  the  love  of  har¬ 
mony  w'hich  is  the  real  divining-rod  of  the 
latent  treasures  of  deep  mu&ical  feeling. 
Gretry  danced  w  hen  a  child  to  the  sound  of 
dropping  w'ater,  foreshow  ing  perhaps  in  this 
the  light  character  of  his  taste  and  composi¬ 
tions  ;  but  Mozart,  it  is  w'ell  known,  when 
an  infant  of  only  three  years  old,  would 
strike  thirds  on  the  clavichord  and  incline 
his  little  head,  smiling  to  the  harmony  of  the 
vibrations.  Nothing  proves  more  strongly 
the  angelic  purity  of  music  than  the  very 
tender  age  at  w'hich  the  mind  declares  for  it. 
No  art  has  had  such  early  proficients,  and 
such  eager  volunteers,  and  no  art  has  so 
surely  performed  in  manhood  what  it  prom¬ 
ised  in  infancy.  All  the  greatest  musi¬ 
cians — Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  (it  seems  not  Beethoven,  how¬ 
ever,) — were  infiint  prodigies.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  dread  in  prematureness  of 
musical  development — it  grows  with  the 
growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength  in 
natural  concord  ;  w  hen  w'e  see  a  child  pick¬ 
ing  out  airs  on  a  piano,  or  silent  at  a  concert, 
W'e  may  rejoice  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how'  a  Greek  child 
could  ever  evince  its  natural  predilection  for 
music — those  two  chief  elements  of  the  art 
w’hicli  test  the  highest  and  the  low'est  grade 
of  musical  inclination,  time  and  harmony, 
being  alike  unknow'n  to  them.  The  whole 
Greek  w  orld,  it  would  seem,  and  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian,  never  advanced  so  far 

even  as  the  knowledge  of  those  harmonious 
•  •  ^  •  •  • 
thirds  w  hich  the  little  Mozart  instinctively  en¬ 
joyed.  We  seek  in  vain  for  any  indications 
of  that  which  we  feel  to  be  the  real  nature 
of  music  and  its  purpose  as  regards  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  They  either  used  it  outw'ardly  as 
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a  mere  sing-song  enhancement  of  that  luxu-  1 
rious  pleasure  which  all  Orientals  take  in 
story-telling  or  verse-reciting,  or  they  sought 
for  it  inwardly  iis  an  abstract  thing  on  which 
to  try  their  powers  of  thought,  and  not  their 
springs  of  emotion.  They  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  deep  science  in  music  before 
they  suspected  a  deeper  instinct.  They 
studied  her  grammar  before  they  knew  her 
speech.  Instead  of  combining  her  tones  in 
fullness  of  harmony,  they  split  them  into  di¬ 
visions  incoijnisable  to  our  modern  ears. 
They  loaded  her  with  a  complex  theory  in 
which  no  indication  of  a  right  system  can  be 
traced  ;  and  then  made  her  over  to  the  study 
of  philosopers  and  the  performance  of  poets, 
without  suspecting  that  there  was  a  realm 
yet  undiscovered  independent  of  both.  To  j 
define  what  ancient  music  was,  seems,  by 
the  confession  of  all  who  know  anything  of 
modern,  to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  is  a  thankless 
task.  To  livin"  ears  there  is  more  real 

O 

music  to  be  found  in  the  first  organ  tune  that 
strikes  up  under  our  windows  than  in  all  the 
fragments  of  soft  Lydian  measures  that  have 
been  deciphered. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  measure 
the  void  occasioned  among  the  people  of 
ancient  Greece  by  the  absence — even  if  total 
— of  real  music,  by  that  which  would  ensue 
under  the  same  circumstances  to  us.  What 
void  could  there  be  with  such  a  language  as 
theirs,  which  held  music,  as  it  were,  in  too 
close  an  embrace  for  her  to  have  any  inde¬ 
pendent  action  ?  Had  there  been  less  melody 
in  their  speech  and  verse,  there  would  have 
been  more  room  for  music  as  a  separate  art. 
Music  and  poetry  seem  in  some  combination 
or  proportion  to  have  supplied  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  enjoyment  to  every  cultivated  people  ; 
but  where  poetry  itself  had  such  power  as 
with  the  Greeks,  it  may  justly  be  supposed 
that  what  we  call  music  would  not  be  missed. 
In  the  most  glowing  days  of  Italian  poetic 
imagination  there  was,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  no  music  ;  and  even  the  best  music  of 
modern  Italy  has  never  been  able  to  disen¬ 
gage  itself  from  the  sweet  melody  of  its  lan¬ 
guage — they  have  flowed  together  in  natural 
affinity — the  word  Addio  is  a  song  in  itself. 
Only  in  that  nation  where  the  language  is 
hardly  musical  enough  to  be  spoken,  has 
music  raised  her  voice  independently ;  and 
how  exquisitely  !  Whether  this  theory  be 
true  or  not,  however,  it  is  certain  that  “  in 
the  Isles  of  Greece  where  Sappho  loved  and 
sunsT,”  that  which  we  now  call  music  was  so 
unknown,  that  were  old  Timotheus  to  rise 
from  the  dead  we  imagine  no  change  or 


development  in  modem  civilization  could 
astonish  him  so  much  as  that  in  the  art  of 
music.  He  would  be  delighted  with  our 
post-office — interested  in  our  railroads — 
ashamed  of  our  oratory — horrified  at  our 
public  buildings,  but  dumbfounded  at  oui' 
musical  festivals. 

The  most  ingenious  theory  we  have  met 
with  on  the  subject  of  Greek  music  is  that 
propounded  in  Dr.  Moseley’s  few  pages. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  toffil  disparity 
between  the  effect  of  the  ancient  specimens 
of  melody,  when  transposed  into  our  modes 
of  notation  and  performance,  and  that  so 
enthusiastically  commented  on  by  contem- 
porar)’  writers,  this  gentleman  has  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  the  riddle  in  a  manner  of 
execution  dependent  entirely  on  the  rules  of 
rhythm  and  quantity.  The  choruses  of 
^^Ischylus  and  Sophocles  he  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  divisible  into  lines  of 
seven  syllables  each.  Coupling  this  with 
the  fact  of  there  being  seven  notes  in  the 
Greek  Diatonic  Scale,  and  seven  alternate 
singers  of  Strophe  and  Antistrophe,  he  has 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  music  of  the 
I  Greek  chorus,  like  that  of  the  Russian  horn- 
band  of  the  present  day,  might  probably  be 
performed  on  the  principle  of  a  note  to  each 
person :  thus  producing  an  effect  of  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  the  meagre 
skeletons  of  melody  that  have  been  handed 
down  would  give  no  idea.  The  theory  is 
curious,  and  might  be  met  by  an  incjuiry 
into  the  origin  of  that  peculiar  horn-music — 
belonging  as  it  does  to  a  country  where 
nothing  truly  national  goes  back  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  where  the  earliest  form 
of  ritual  music  is  preserved  as  strictly  in  the 
commonest  church  as  it  is  in  the  Pope’s 
chapel  itself.  Many  will  superficially  attrib¬ 
ute  it  to  that  simple  relation  of  master  and 
slave  which  may  degrade  a  man  to  a  mere 
note,  or  any  other  form  of  the  cipher  it 
pleases ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  in  that  light.  Setting  aside  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  idea  was  too  ingenious 
to  have  proceeded  from  any  Russian  czar  or 
boyar  before  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
in  whose  reign  the  Russian  horn-music  was 
well  known,  we  must  own  that  we  see  no 
degradation  in  it  at  Jill.  The  man  of  one 
note  has  as  much  to  do,  to  say  the  least,  as 
many  a  brother  horn  in  our  orchestra,  who 
patiently  bides  his  time  through  intervals  of 
fifty  bars,  and  far  more  scope  for  his  sense 
of  time  and  expression — in  which  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Russian  hornist  is  mars  ellous. 
His  instrument  may  have  but  one  note,  but 
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so  have  others,  and  his  note  has  the  merit  of 
beinc(  indispensable  to  the  piece.  If  D  or  G 
be  ill,  all  are  stopped.  The  case,  howev'er, 
of  the  Greek  chorister  is  not  strictly  parallel. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  he  represents 
not  only  one  note,  but  one  syllable  ;  and,  in 
a  pc‘ople  whose  instincts  for  poetical  accent 
were  so  acute  that  they  compelled  even  that 
of  music  to  bow  before  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  a  division  of  labor  could 
produce  the  requisite  effect. 

At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  accepted 
that  to  the  development  of  that  art  which 
charms  modern  ears  and  hearts,  all  the  la¬ 
bors  of  Greek  musicians  never  contributed 
one  iota  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  clog¬ 
ged  its  progress — everywhere  raising  up  be¬ 
fore  the  timid  gropers  after  musical  truth  a 
wall  of  false  theory  which  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  pull  down.  We  are  apt,  and  no 
wonder,  to  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  more 
than  men  in  matters  of  art.  It  is  as  well 
that  painted  statues  and  enharmonic  intervals 
remain  to  prove  their  fallibility.  Mr.  Kiese- 
wetter  opens  his  History  with  a  decided  re¬ 
pudiation  of  their  musical  services  : — 

“  It  is  a  preconceived  and  deeply-rooted  opinion 
tliat  oiir  present  music  has  been  perfected  upon 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  only  a  further 
continuation  of  the  same.  Authors,  even  of  our 
own  times,  talk  of  (he  revival  of  ancient  music  in 
the  middle  ages.  True,  there  was  a  period  when 
the  music  of  the  Christian  West  sought  counsel 
with  that  of  the  heathen  East,  and  the  decisions 
of  Greek  writers  were  looked  upon  as  the  source 
of  all  true  musical  inspiration  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  later  music  only  prospered  in  proportion 
as  she  disengaged  herself  from  the  earlier,  and 
then  first  attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
when  she  liad  succeeded  in  throwing  oft’  the  last 
fetters,  real  or  conventional,  of  old  Hellenic  doc¬ 
trine.  There  had  been  long  nothing  further  in 
common  between  them  but  the  mere  fundamental 
elements  of  tone  and  sound.  Even  had  ancient 
Greece  continued  to  exist  for  two  thousand  years 
more,  no  mtisic,  in  any  way  analogous  to  ours, 
could  possibly  have  proceeded  from  her.  The 
systems  in  which  the  art  was  bound,  the  purposes 
for  which  she  was  used,  the  very  laws  of  the 
State  regarding  her,  offered  unconquerable  im¬ 
pediments  to  her  developm.ent.  The  old  Greek 
music  perished  in  its  infancy,  an  interesting  child, 
but  one  predestined  never  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
For  the  human  race  her  fall  was  no  loss.” 

The  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  have  transmitted  no  sounds  to  posterity. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  low  chanting  which 
echoed  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  ;  which 
Constantine  listened  to,  and  which  St  Am¬ 
brose  reformed.  We  have  no  idea  on  what 


the  beautiful  musical  tradition  of  St.  Cecelia 
was  founded.  There  is  no  proving  whether 
the  music  of  the  day  was  borrowed  from  the 
chorusses  of  the  idolatrous  Greek,  or  the 
hymns  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  or  whether, 
in  the  exclusiveness  of  early  Christian  feel¬ 
ing,  it  was  independent  of  both.  Xot  till 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  is  the  silence 
broken  with  the  Gregorian  chants,  which 
rise  up  from  the  vast  profound  of  the  past 
like  solemn  heralds  of  a  dawning  world  of 
sound — pure,  solemn,  and  expressionless — 
like  those  awful  heads  of  annfels  and  arch- 
angels  we  discover  sometimes  in  rude  fresco 
beneath  the  richer  coloring  and  suppler 
forms  of  a  later  day.  It  was  these  chants, 
it  may  be  supposed,  given  in  the  thrilling 
tones  of  young  singing  boys,  whom  the  Popes 
had  already  trained  in  their  service,  that 
melted  the  great  heart  of  Charlemagne  when 
on  a  visit  to  Hadrian  I.,  and  caused  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  antiphonal  books  into  the 
monasteries  of  middle  Europe. 

But  the  course  of  true  music  was  not  to 
run  smooth.  It  lay  too  deep  at  the  human 
heart  not  to  be  subjected  to  ev'ery  human 
caprice.  Strange  theories  of  concord  were 
propounded  and  laid  down  by  old  monks, 
themselves  probably  hard  of  hearing,  which, 
if  ever  performed  in  presence  of  their  bre¬ 
thren,  must  have  made  them  bless  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  their  cowls.  No  convent  penance, 
Mr.  Kiesewetter  remarks,  could  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  “  sweet  commixture  of  sounds’’ 
compounded  of  consecutive  fourths  and 
fifths,  which  good  Thibaldus,  who  died  930, 
so  complacently  announces  in  his  “  Orga- 
num.”  We  listen  to  the  specimens  he  gives 
with  that  contraction  of  the  brow  and  winc¬ 
ing  of  the  nerves  with  which  we  see  a  child 
place  a  pencil  upright  on  a  slate,  and  know 
what  must  ensue  before  we  can  prevent  it. 
This  ingenious  discord  was  partly  the  result 
of  a  revived  respect  for  the  doctrines  of 
Boethius — a  disciple  of  the  Greek  theory  of 
music,  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  suffered  martyrdom  after  he  had 
written  those  commenbiries  which  have  been 
the  curse  of  all  musicians,  instead  of  before  ; 
and  also  partly  from  the  state  of  the  times. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  ask  how  such  a 
perv’ersion  of  the  common  use  of  what  is 
called  ear  could  have  occurred ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  science  we  were 
boasting  of  a  few  pages  back,  has  here  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  music  united 
the  double  importance  of  an  art  and  a  science 
too,  she  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
!  and  vicissitudes  of  each.  As  an  art  she  had 
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very  little  chance  till  her  science  was  de-  i 
lined,  and  as  a  science  she  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  same  tedious  scholastic  absur¬ 
dities  which  accompanied  the  course  of  all 
kno\vledge  in  those  days.  Theories  Avere 
her  bane,  as  they  have  been  the  bane  of 
every  system  of  ethics  and  physics.  Even 
the  celebrated  Guido  of  the  eleventh  century, 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of 
the  early  musical  fathers,  seems  to  our  ears 
to  have  done  but  little  towards  developing 
the  pleasing  properties  of  the  art ;  for  though 
he  invented  the  sol  fa,  or  the  art  of  solmisa- 
tion,  and  is  said,  like  another  Mainzer,  to 
have  taught  Pope  John  XX.  to  read  music  in 
one  lesson,  yet  the  harmonies  thus  admitted 
to  the  pontifical  ears  were  such  as  any  of 
Mr.  Mainzer’s  fifteen  hundred  little  choris¬ 
ters,  if  all  accounts  of  them  be  true,  Avould 
have  repudiated  in  one  grand  unison  of 
horror. 

The  history  of  music  was  destined  in 
some  measure  to  be  analogous  with  that  of 
poetry.  While  learned  men,  in  the  silence 
and  abstraction  of  their  closets,  were  per¬ 
verting  her  from  a  pleasure  to  a  problem, 
occasionally  sending  forth  some  discordant 
torso  of  sound,  laboriously  fabricated  all 
wrong  upon  the  profoundest  theories  of  right, 
a  wild  growth  of  sweet  sounds  had  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  the  world  Avithout, 
which,  casting:  off  all  doctrines  and  trustinir 
only  to  a  natiA'e  sense  of  Avhat  Avas  pleasing, 
spoke  the  native  tongue  intelligible  to  all 
ears.  It  Avas  the  Troubadours  Avho  fii*st 
directed  music  in  the  Avay  she  should  go, 
as  the  expression  of  all  those  feelings  Avhich 
belong  to  romance — it  Avas  they  Avho  re¬ 
leased  her  from  the  tyranny  of  schools,  from 
the  uncongenial  felloAvship  of  chemistry, 
logic,  and  the  black  art,  and  the  tedious 
homage  of  pedantic .  old  monks,  with  cold 
hearts  and  cracked  A’oices.  It  is  true  they 
kneAv  nothing  of  the  monochord  or  tetra- 
chord,  saA'e  Avhat  all  musical  ears  knoAV 
without  being  aAvare  of  it.  They  had  never 
studied  the  law  of  vibrations — nor  looked 
into  Boethius  or  Thibaldus;  but  they  fol- 
loAved  the  art  with  instinct  of  heart  and  ear, 
wooed  her  Avith  skill  of  finder  and  A’oice,  and 

^  O  ' 

devoted  her  to  the  serA’ice  of  the  gentle  and 
fair,  who  were  satisfied  Avith  “  des  mots  hien 
trouves  cl  dcs  sons  bien  chantes,'"  and  never 
troubled  their  heads  about  any  theory  of 
sound.  Meagre  as  is  the  music  of  the 
Troubadours’  songs,  Ave  feel  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  gferm  of  that  Avhich  the  Greeks  nev’er 
sought  after,  and  the  conA’ent  ncA’er  sus¬ 
pected.  In  the  specimens  Burney  giA'es  of 


the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Complaint  of 
the  Chatelain  de  Courcy,  indications  both  of 
military  fire  and  loA’er-like  pathos  are  to  be 
traced  ;  and  in  a  song  by  Thibaut,  king  of 
minstrels  and  of  Navarre,  there  is  a  passage 
upon  the  Avords  “  et  plenrs,  et  plains,  et 
sonpirs'^  Avhich,  eAen  at  this  day,  a  young 
lady  Avith  long  curls  Avould  bo  requested  to 
repeat. 

The  Avorld  AA'as  noAv  fairly  possessed  Avith 
the  sweet  infection.  The  stream  of  melody 
floAA'ed  steadily  on,  to  be  joined  in  due  time 
by  those  mighty  tributaries  of  measure,  har¬ 
mony,  invention,  modulation,  pathos,  and 
grace,  AAdiich  have  sAvelled  it  to  that  fullness 
of  tide  all  civilized  Europe  now  rejoices  in. 

The  Church,  ineanAvhile,  true  to  her  con- 
servatiA’e  system,  took  no  note  of  the  changes 
in  musical  feeling  that  Avere  going  on  Avith- 
out  her  Avails — till  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  beirinninir  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  she  discovered  that  a  nightingale,  not 
a  cuckoo,  had  been  surreptitiously  fostered 
in  her  holv  nest — to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  A'enerable  fathers,  Avho  are  shock(‘d  at 
the  introduction  into  the’service  of  such  rapid 
notes  as  the  semibreA'c  and  the  minim,  and 
rather  ungraciously  compare  the  effect  of 
an  appoi/fiialnrn  to  that  of  a  hiccup  !  There 
Avas  nothing,  however,  to  excite  their  alarm  ; 
far  from  indulging  in  any  Avanderings,  Mu¬ 
sic  had  soAvn  her  Avild  o  '>ts,  and  Avas  noAV 
ready  to  go  to  school.  Slie  had  felt  Avhat 
she  could  do,  and  like  all  children  of  true 
promise  Avas  anxious  to  strengthen  her 
powers  on  the  basis  of  correct  knowledge. 
The  sense  of  harmony,  or  the  mingling  to¬ 
gether  of  tAvo  or  more  voices,  had  given  rise 
to  the  science  of  counterpoint,  or  the  art  of 
arranging  sounds  correctly,  and  this  again 
developed  fresh  secrets  in  harmony,  till  in 
the  stiff,  timid  and  ingenious  fugues  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Ave  feel 
that  the  art  is  going  through  those  careful 
exercises  Avhich  alone  could  give  her  a  solid 
foundation.  Kyries,  Sanctuses,  and  Te  De- 
ums  now  rise  up  before  us  like  the  early 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  all  breath¬ 
ing  a  certain  purity  and  austere  grace,  and 
all  marked  Avith  that  imperfection  which 
naturally  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  modes 
or  keys  of  the  day — and  yet  an  imperfection 
which  gaA’e  them  a  kind  of  solemn  beauty, 
as  if  they  Avere  too  holy  to  stoop  to  please. 
The  secular  music  partook  of  the  same  ri¬ 
gidity — inA'ention  was  held  in  suspense, 
whilst  principles  were  being  established  ; 
any  meagre  traditional  melody  serving  to 
arrange  in  harmony,  as  any  sentence  does 
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to  decline  in  grammar,  till  the  music  that  I 
kings  and  nobles  “  called  for,”  as  the  old  dra¬ 
matic  phrase  goes,  was  such  as  one  wonders 
how  they  could  possibly  take  any  pleasure  in. 

Music  havint;  thus  become  aijain  rather 
an  exercise  of  study  and  patience,  and  this 
time  on  the  right  road,  than  a  test  of  melo¬ 
dious  gifts,  was  more  cultivated  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  portion  of  a  gentleman’s  education  than 
it  has  ever  been  since ;  for  though  its  diffi- 
cnlties  were  never  drier,  they  were  of  a 
kind  any  head  could  overcome.  There  is 
that  too  in  the  nature  of  correct  harmony 
which  suffices  to  give  pleasure  to  the  mind 
independent  of  any  exertion  of  invention, 
as  any  skillful  combination  of  colors  gives 
delight  to  the  eye  independent  of  all  subject. 
Charles  V.  studied  music,  as  well  as  Henry 
VIII.,  whose  well-known  motett  “  Quam 
pulchra  cst”  is  still  occasionally  performed 
at  \Ve.stminster  Abbey,  and  is  not,  as  Bur¬ 
ney  says,  “  too  masterly  or  clear  for  the 
])roduction  of  a  royal  dilettante.”  The  com- 
})Osers  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  examples  of  the  use 
and  beauty  of  the  art  of  counterpoint.  Their 
ideas  move  easily  and  naturally  within  its 
limits,  and  as  we  listen  to  the  sober  harmo¬ 
nies,  though  involved  mechanism,  of  the  an¬ 
thems  of  that  day — presented  to  us,  however, 
we  must  remember,  with  full  organ  accom¬ 
paniments  and  other  improvements — our 
cars  are  pleased  iind  satisfied,  not  so  much 
from  any  real  sympathy  with  this  species  of 
composition  as  from  the  sense  of  its  being 
something  perfect  of  its  kind.  AV"e  feel 
'‘'Vlngrut  vh('f-(C aiutre  d'nn  boii  harmoiihte,’* 
as  Rousseau  unjustly  calls  the  fugue,  to  be 
the  architecture  of  music.  We  follow  the 
streams  of  sound  as  they  meet  and  cross  in 
stiff  regular  forms,  as  we  do  the  ribs  of  a 
groined  roof,  feeling  how  each  gives  equal 
strength  and  support  while  separated,  and 
all  return  again  into  the  firm  tonic  chord,  as 
into  a  massive  perpendicular  shaft. 

The  instrumental  compositions  of  that  day 
are  not  so  interesting,  in  some  measure, 
because  we  hear  them  performed  more 
strictly  in  their  original  forms ;  we  want 
“  the  pealing  organ”  and  “  full-voiced  quire 
below”  to  enhance  their  slender  attractions. 
The  pieces  for  keyed  instruments  to  be 
found  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book 
show  only  that  habit  of  complication  and 
contrivance  acquired  in  writing  for  several 
voices,  which  was  out  of  place  in  a  different 
sphere  of  expression — overloading  the  old 
airs,  which  they  still  chose  as  themes  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  new 


ones,  with  dry  unmeaning  intricacies — and 
cramping  the  fingers  with  such  a  crowd  of 
clumsy  difficulties  as  her  maiden  Majesty 
could  have  had  no  chance  of  overcoming 
unless  she  had  abdicated  on  purpose.  And 
not  even  then — according  to  the  account  of 
Signora  Margarita,  wife  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  to 
whom  the  Virginal  Book  belonged — for  she, 
after  her  own  abdication  of  the  English 
stage,  spent  great  part  of  her  life  in  trying 
to  master  the  first  piece  in  the  volume,  and 
failed.  Whether  the  disciples  of  Liszt  and 
Thalberg,  who  climb  the  mountains  and 
plunge  the  deeps  with  a  hardihood  and  ce¬ 
lerity  which  old  Drs.  Bull  and  Bird  never 
dreamt  of,  even  in  a  nightmare,  would  find 
these  compositions  the  same  pieces  de 
resistance,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  would ;  for  variety  and 
scope,  instead  of  increasing  difficulties,  have 
eased  them,  and  there  is  no  performer  who 
does  not  know  that  the  navigation  of  a  few 
close  crusty  notes  is  a  far  greater  test  of 
skill  than  all  the  voyages  to  the  North  and 
South  Poles  that  can  be  executed  in  the  open 
sea  of  an  eight-octaved  modern  piano. 

The  Reformation  cannot  be  said  in  any 
way  to  have  materially  inlluenced  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  music,  which  took  the  same  course 
in  England,  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  it,  as  in  Italy.  The  preservation  of 
the  Church  in  England  saved  us  from  that 

^  O 

total  degradation  of  the  art,  and  questionable 
benefit  to  religion,  which  some  Reformers 
placed  among  the  chief  conditions  of  their 
worship.  The  fashion  of  singing  the  Psalms 
prevailed  nowhere  more  thanin  France  ;  and 
at  the  very  time  that  pious  people  were  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  fantastic  and  inappropriate  style 
of  sacred  music  which  had  obtained  in  our 
church,  the  Council  of  Trent  Avere  protesting 
against  the  same  in  that  of  Rome,  and,- but 
for  the  interposition  of  Palestrina’s  geiiius, 
might  have  cut  off  one  of  her  chief  sources 
of  edifying  enthralment. 

In  truth,  the  art  of  contrapuntal  hannony 
had  fulfilled  its  mission — and  in  those  com¬ 
plicated  efforts  at  effect  Avhich  at  this  time 
pressed  it  beyond  its  legitimate  powers,  a 
struggling  sense  of  invention  may  be  traced. 
The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  style  Avas  to  give  the  growing  feeling 
for  music  freedom  elseAvhere  ;  accordingly, 
counterpoint  stepped  out  of  the  church  into 
the  Avorld  in  the  form  of  the  madrigal,  Avhich 
Avas  first  transplanted  from  Italy,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fastened  itself  upon  the  English 
taste.  From  this  foreign  root  sprang  up 
again  a  number  of  native  A^arieties  in  the 
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cheerful  race  of  round,  catch,  and  glee,  all 
exercising  real  science  in  their  composition, 
and  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  conceit- 
loving  humor  of  the  times.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  better  reason  whicli  made 
this  species  of  music  popular  among  our 
forefathers,  and  we  trust  will  keep  it  so 
among  our  descendants.  It  agreed  with 
tlie  domestic  habits  which  have  ever  char¬ 
acterized  old  England.  It  suited  that  best 
of  old  clubs — a  large  family  party ;  it  was 
welcome  to  that  best  of  all  earthly  abodes — 
a  good  old  country  house.  Father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  could  all  take 
a  part  in  this  domestic  chorus ;  and  on 
joyous  occasions,  when  sons  returned  to  the* 
paternal  mansion,  and  married  daughters 
met  again  beneath  the  roof  from  which  they 
had  gone  forth,  the  old  glee-book  was  pulled 
out  and  spread  on  their  knees,  and  long- 
separated  voices  mingled  again  in  “  hey- 
down  a-down,”  or  perhaps  in  a  solemn  Latin 
canon.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  beau¬ 
tiful  moral  of  this  class  of  music,  when,  bv 
the  request  of  some  revered  elder  in  the 
family,  the  modern  lUilian  trio  or  quartet — 
beautiful  as  it  is — has  been  forsaken  for 
some  old  English  glee,  and  a  voice  feeble 
and  low,  but  sweet  and  true,  has  chimed 
plaintively  in ;  while,  in  the  silence  that 
followed,  both  age  and  youth  have  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  such  music  which 
“  linked  eiich  to  each  in  natural  piety  ?” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
snch  an  old  collection,  and  muse  on  their 
words  of  deep  national  significance.  There 
is  a  reurular  declaration  of  Eiifflish  rights 
and  principles  in  them,  with  their  sound 
piety,  broad  fun,  perfect  liberty  of  speech 
and  capital  eating  and  drinking.  One  may 
look  upon  them  as  a  stronghold  of  moral  as 
woll  as  musical  principles  during  that 
gloomy  interregnum  when  the  enemy  of  all 
sweet  sounds — puritanism — triumphed  in  the 
land,  and  when  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
raised  by  a  perverse  generation  rather  as 
songs  of  revolutionary  ferocity  and  rebellious 
self-conceit  than  as  expressions  of  prayer 
and  praise.  The  most  valuable  collections 
of  “  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  for  three 
and  four  voices,”  were  cautiously  circulated 
during  the  Protectorate :  and  deep  in  the 
retirement  of  many  such  a  house  as  Wood- 
stock  the  prayers  for  the  Restoration  and  the 
practice  of  “  profane  music”  were  kept  up 
together. 

O  , 

In  this  stage  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  scope  or  use  for  the  powers  and 
beauties  of  a  single  voice.  As  the  human 


voice  was  the  first  of  all  instruments,  so  the 
early  composers  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  only  as  such,  performing 
their  pieces  literally  upon  it,  without  any 
reference  to  its  intrinsic  (jualities  of  exp.-es- 
sion.  But  we  need  not  search  history  to  be 
sure  that  the  gift  of  an  exquisite  voice  could 
never  have  left  its  errand  unfulfilled  ;  that 
hearts  could  never  have  remained  deaf  to 
the  beauties  of  a  rich  bjuss  or  liquid  soprano, 
or  to  the  still  more  moving  speech  of  those 
two  other  voices,  the  alto  and  tenor,  which, 
in  their  deep  pathos  and  full  sweetness,  seem 
each  to  have  stolen  their  highest  charm  from 
the  other.  We  may  be  sure  that  Rizzio  and 
Chatelard  were  both  beautiful  singere,  and 
that  when  their  voices  were  silenced  in  early 
and  bloody  graves,  there  were  others  who 
followed  to  sing  their  songs,  if  not  their 
fates.  We  need  only  remember  Milton  to 
be  sure  that  there  were  voices  then,  as  now — 


Snell  as  the  melting  soul  do  pierce 
In  notes  with  in  my  a  wiinling  liont 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out 


voices  wnicn 


mus. 


“  Ro.'ic  like  a  stream  of  rich  distlll’d  perfume! 
And  stole  iijwnthe  air;” 

voices,  according  to  Dry  den. 


So  great,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  tliroai.” 


What  they  sung  we  know  not :  beautiful 
things,  we  are  convinced  ;  but  which,  ;is  the 
irregular  offspring  of  the  art,  have  found  no 
place  in  its  great  genealogical  tree. 

The  humtin  voice  only  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  right  sphere  as  the  gradual 
growth  of  instruments  below  it  drove  it  out 
of  the  subordinate  place  it  had  occupied  for 
them.  Hitherto  the  range  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  had  been  confined  to  such  as  only 
accompanied  the  voice,  and  that  in  the 
strictest  unison,  as  the  lute  and  the  viol ;  or 
such  as  drowned  it  in  noise,  as  the  drum  and 
trumpet.  But  now  that  wonderful  musical 
factotum,  which  was,  above  all  others,  to 
emulate  the  gift  of  the  human  voice, — to 
give  as  much  delight  and  almost  as  much 
pain — we  mean  the  violin — was  beginning  to 
show  promise  of  its  exquisite  power  of  word¬ 
less  expression.  In  imitation  of  Louis  XIV., 
Charles  II.  had  brought  over  a  band  of  four- 
and-twenty  fiddlers,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  one  Balzar,  a  Lubecker,  the  Paganini  of 
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tlic  day,  who  played  so  wonderfully  that 
sharp  Anthony  ii  Wood  stooped  down  and 
looked  at  his  feet  “  to  see  whether  he  had  a 
hutf  on — thougli  the  supernatural  consisted 
in  only  running  a  scale  up  the  finger-board 
and  down  again,  “'with  great  alacritie  and  in 
very  good  lime,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
l>een  lieard  in  England  before.”  Altogether 
the  Restoration  was  a  great  epoch  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  English  music.  New  organs  were 
built,  old  composers  held  up  their  heads, 
anthems  and  Te  Deums  emerged  from  their 
liiding-places,  and  the  cathedral  service  w'as 
restored  in  all  its  contrapuntal  severity.  Hut 
in  Dr.  1'udway’s  words,  “  His  Majesty,  who 
was  a  brisk  and  airy  prince,  coming  to  the 
throne  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  his  age, 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  tired  with  the  grave 
and  solemn  way  which  had  been  established 
by  Tallis,  Hird,  and  others  ; — ordered  the 
composers  of  liis  chapel  to  add  symphonies,  I 
Ac.,  with  instruments,  to  their  anthems ;  and  j 
thereupon  established  a  .select  number  of  his  j 
j)rivate  musicians  to  })lay  the  spmphony  and  ; 
ritornello  which  he  had  appointed.  “  The  old 
masters,”  he  adds,  “  hardly  knew  how  to  com¬ 
port  themselves  to  such  new-fangled  ways,” 
and  continued  to  work  on  in  the  old  fetters ; 
but  the  number  of  young  and  excellent  com¬ 
posers  who  sprang  up — the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  them  boys  in  the  Cha})el  Royal — 
showed  how  much  the  King’s  taste  was  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  rising  generation. 
Tlic  alteration  in  chamber  music  was  no  less 
important,  llis  Majesty’s  banishment  had 
made  him  acejuainted  with  the  first  lispings 
of  those  sounds  which  were  subsequentl}’^  to 
mellow  into  the  modern  Opera.  He  loved 
the  music  of  Lulli ;  he  had  acquired  a  con¬ 
ception  of  a  certain  grace  and  expression  in 
tones  befitting  the  words  they  were  to  de¬ 
pict  ;  he  wanted  something  to  which  he  could 
beat  time ;  in  short,  the  merry  monarch 
loved  a  lune,  and  small  blame  to  him,  but 
this  was  the  last  thing  the  old  school  ever 
thought  of.  The  Music  of  Matthew  Locke’s 
“  Macbeth”  is  an  excellent  apology  for  his 
great  patron,  the  “  airy  prince  and  though 
it  scarcely  exceeds  the  range  of  two  octaves, 
nor  the  measure  of  a  minim  and  crotchet, 
will  still  set  every  gray  head  or  elderly  bon-  j 
net  in  a  hall  wagging  with  j)leasure. 

Hut  the  real  and  substantial  reasons  for 
tliis  step  in  music  are,  as  we  have  hinted, 
not  so  much  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
composers  and  ears  of  princes  as  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruments.  The  experiment 
of  doubling  the  parts  by  accompanying  the 
voices  in  a  madrigal  or  glee  with  an  equal 


number  of  instruments,  each  in  unison,  of 
course,  with  its  vocal  partner,  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  instruments  expressed  the 
music  quite  as  well  without  the  singers  as 
with  them.  The  song  for  four  voices  ac¬ 
cordingly  became  the  quartet  for  four  in¬ 
struments.  This  opened  the  way  to  all  con¬ 
certed  music,  and  concerted  music  gradually 
filled  the  orchestra.  Hut  though  the  close 
partnership  of  instrument  and  voice  in  uni¬ 
son  was  thus  dissolved,  it  was  formed  again 
immediately  on  more  advantageous  princi¬ 
ples.  Instruments  began  to  be  made  use  of 
not  merely  to  swell  the  volume  of  sound,  but 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  harmony.  A 
Irio,  duet,  or  even  solo,  thus  sustained,  or,  as 
the  natural  and  technical  word  is,  accom¬ 
panied,  was  found  to  produce  an  effect  grate¬ 
ful  to  all  musical  ears.  The  voice  was  thus 
set  free  to  avail  itself  of  its  great  human 
prerogative — the  expression  of  words — and 
in  this  lay  the  germ  of  all  dramatic  music. 
Nor  were  the  severer  provinces  of  the  art, 
which  it  had  been  the  labor  of  generations 
to  establish,  at  all  endangered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  immeasurably  benefited  by  these 
changes.  The  improvements  on  the  organ 
had,  indeed,  mainly  contributed  to  them,  but 
while,  in  its  own  unrivalled  majesty  of  com¬ 
bined  and  sustained  notes,  it  at  once  did  the 
work  of  a  whole  choir  of  human  voices,  it 
provided  a  far  sbitelier  home,  and  the  only 
natural  one,  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
fugue. 

The  first  idea  of  the  monody  or  single  ac¬ 
companied  song  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  last  lingering  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Greek  music.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Hardi,  Conte  di  Vernio,  in  Florence, 
where  the  chief  literati  of  the  day,  about 
1590,  were  accustomed  to  as.semble,  that  the 
nature  of  Greek  art,  and  the  possibility  of 
reviving  its  dramatic  effect,  were  frequently 
discussed.  These  conversations  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  Vincen- 
zio  Galileo,  father  of  the  Jistronomer,  and 
himself  a  distinguished  musician  ;  so  much 
so,  that  he  was  induced  to  arrange  a  scene 
from  Dante  for  the  compass  of  his  own 
voice,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  lute. 
The  experiment  was  received  with  great 
apj)lause  ;  other  musicians  hailed  the  idea ; 
some  applied  it  to  sacred  music — some  to 
secular;  and  in  the  same  year,  IGOO,  the 
first  oratorio,  L' Anima  e  cl  Curpn,  comj)osed 
by  Emilio  di  Caviliere,  was  performed  at 
Rome,  and  the  first  opera,  Earidice,  by  Peri 
and  Caccini,  was  performed  at  Florence. 
Thus  after  the  world  had  been  for  centuries 
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misled  by  the  false  theory  of  Greek  music,  I 
its  true  idea,  we  are  assured,  made  due 
atonement  by  at  last  pointing  the  way  to  the 
highest  intentions  of  the  art.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  have  our  doubts  about 
giving  it  all  this  honor.  Music  was  just 
then  seekinfT  for  fresh  food,  and  could  hard- 
ly  have  overlooked  that  which  the  emotions 
of  every  heart  suggested.  The  revival,  if 
any,  was  just  as  probably  that  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Troubadours,  which,  after  having 
been  at  a  careful  school  for  four  centuries 
or  so,  now  returned,  endued  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  sound  science.  Vincenzio  Ga¬ 
lileo,  we  fancy,  would  have  sung  a  scene 
from  Dante  to  the  music  of  his  lute,  whether 
Greek  dramatic  art  had  been  discussed  in 
his  presence  or  not,  for  the  time  was  come 
for  this  order  of  music  to  arise.  At  all 
events  the  true-  electric  spark  was  kindled 
it  matters  not  from  what  natural  or  acci¬ 
dental  heat,  and  that  in  the  passion-charged 
atmosphere  of  Italy  ;  and  in  Venice  alone, 
between  the  years  1G37  and  1700,  ac- 
cordinj;  to  Mr.  Kiesewetter,  no  less  than 
seven  theatres  were  built,  and  357  dilferent 
operas  performed. 

But  in  accepting  that  magic  word.  Opera, 
we  must  separate  it  from  most  of  those  ac¬ 
cessory  ideas  which  now  follow  in  its  train, 
till  the  art  itself  is  hardly  seen  for  the  halo 
which  surrounds  it.  There  was  little  of 
that  vocal  skill  and  dramatic  power  with 
which  rival  performers  are  now  competing 
before  rival  courts  ;  there  was  little  of  that 
varied  fullness  in  the  music  in  which  every 
passion  of  the  heart  now  finds  some  echo ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  old  opera,  with  its  “  dia¬ 
logue  psalmodise,*^  as  the  French  describe  it, 
with  its  airs,  few  and  far  between,  accom¬ 
panied  solely  by  a  meagre  bass,  with  a  so- 
called  ritornell  played  by  violins  between 
the  parts,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end,  was  a 
kind  of  thing  which  required  a  previous 
course  of  counterpoint  to  give  it  a  relish. 
As  to  the  dramatic  effect,  we  may  guess 
what  that  must  have  been,  when  so  late  as 
the  last  century,  Italian  and  English  per¬ 
formers  repeated  their  parts  in  the  same 
opera  in  their  respective  languages.  Such 
a.s  the  opera  was,  however,  it  was  as  much 
as  the  heads  of  the  day  could  stand.  It  is 
not  the  music  but  the  enthusiasm  it  excited 
we  must  compare,  and  this  was  as  much  in 
Lulli’s  time  as  in  Rossini’s,  and  more  still, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  audience  used  spontane¬ 
ously  to  join  the  performers  in  singing  the 
choruses. 

Music  had  now  begun  to  feel  her  own 


powers.  Her  whole  inisMon  upon  earth  as 
an  expression  of  the  feelings  and  the  fancy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  mysteriously  kept 
in  the  backt^round  till  the  code  of  her  ac- 
tual  principles  had  been  laid  down,  was 
now  clear  to  her  comprehension.  Hitherto 
words  had  been  considered  as  the  necessary 
interpreters  of  what  sounds  meant ;  now 
sound  began  to  tell  its  own  tale,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  soul  itself — something  that  all 
nations  M  ere  to  understand  alike,  “  car  celle 
qui  sail  expritr.er  la  iiature  eat  de  tnutesles  na¬ 
tions.’^  Each  Malk  of  art  noM'  sent  forth  its 
musical  ambassadors,  commissioned  to  treat 
with  every  mood  of  the  human  heart.  Mon- 
teverde,  Carissimi,  and  Stradella,  in  Italy, 
opened  fresh  veins  of  treasure  in  dramatic 
art ;  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Lotti  im¬ 
proved  on  their  steps ;  Gasparini  and  the 
patrician  Marcello  added  softer  graces  to 
church  composition ;  Frescobaldi  exalted 
the  organ  ;  Corelli  endoM'ed  the  violin ; 
Lulli,  Rameau,  and  Grthry,  Mith  their  bal¬ 
let-like  melodies,  successively  seized  upon 
the  national  characteristics  of  French  taste  ; 
Domenico  Scarlatti  and  Sebastian  Bach, 
M'ith  their  stern  gymnastic  exercises,  strength¬ 
ened  every  joint  and  muscle  of  musical  in¬ 
vention.  The  German  Hasse  Mas  adopted 
by  the  Italians — the  German  Gliick  was 
adored  by  the  Parisians — in  England  Purcell 
entered  through  the  door  which  the  Restora- 
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tion  had  opened,  and  Handel’s  mighty  tread 
took  up  where  his  lighter  step  left  off — 
while,  for  the  M’hole  musical  world  at  large, 
the  coming  of  Haydn  announced  that  of 
Mozart,  as  the  song  of  the  redstart  shoM^s 
that  the  nightingale  is  near. 

I  It  is  not  our  intention  to  pretend  to  follow 
the  genealogy  of  musical  pn)gress  any  fur- 
I  ther.  Its  generations  tread  now  too  closely 
on  each  other.  The  rulers  and  vice-rulers 
of  the  Morld  of  sound,  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments,  mingle  and  cross  in  too  intricate  a 
maze  of  mutual  circulation  and  imitation  ; 
families  and  countries  marry  and  intermarry 
too  nearly,  till,  with  the  same  principles  to 
guide  it,  the  same  cipher  to  express  it,  and 
the  same  instruments  to  interpret  it,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  literature  of  music  ex¬ 
hibits  some  of  the  subtlest  and  deijpest  dis¬ 
tinctions  betM'een  country  and  country. 

In  the  nationalities  of  modern  Music — 
and  by  modern  we  mean  the  best,  for  the 
meridian  of  the  great  masters  is  but  just 
past — we  are  aware  that  our  own  land  does 
not  take  a  distinguished  part.  But  if,  since 
the  early  death  of  Purcell,  Eugland  has  pro¬ 
duced  but  few  native  composers  of  emi- 
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nence,  we  may  be  satisfied  in  rememberinfr 
that  she  has  adopted  more  tlian  any  other 
country.  It  may  be  said  without  presump¬ 
tion  that  in  no  other  respect  is  the  national 
pride  and  prejudice  so  utterly  forgotten  as 
in  our  taste  for  music  ;  nowhere  does  the 
public  ear  embrace  a  wider  range  of  musi¬ 
cal  enjoyment  and  knowledge  ;  nowhere  do 
the  various  professors  of  musical  art  find 
fairer  hearing  or  better  pay.  “  We  have  been 
brought  up,  ’  as  Mr.  Rogers  says,  “  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Handel.”  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  are  household  names  among  us.  We 
have  been  learning  to  like  the  lUilian  Opera 
for  th(^  last  150  years  at  an  insane  cost.  The 
Enj^lish  musical  festivals  have  been  the  first 
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in  the  world  both  in  time  and  in  excellence, 
and  in  them  the  finest  achievements  of  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn  have  first  found  a  hearinj; ; 
while  at  the  same  time  our  solemn  cathedral 
services  have  preserved  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  EnMish  anthem,  and  some  faithful 
club  in  every  provincial  town  kept  alive  the 
practice  of  our  native  glee  and  madrigal. 
The  English,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  that 
homage  to  the  fire  of  Italy  and  the  thought 
of  Germany  which  neither  docs  to  the  other. 
An  Itiilian  cannot  appreciate  the  intellectual 
depths  of  a  German  symphony :  a  German 
cannot  follow  the  impetuous  declamation  of 
an  Itidian  recitative.  Handel,  in  the  mouths 
of  most  Italian  singers,  is  clothed  in  a  false 
costume  ;  and  as  for  a  thorough-paced  Ger¬ 
man  female  singer  interpreting  a  solo  of 
Rossini’s,  we  would  as  soon  make  it  over  to 
an  English  oysterwoman. 

We  look  with  most  pride  on  our  national 
appreciation  of  Handel.  We  pensioned  him 
as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  kept  him.  The 
French  starved  poor  Mozart,  and  dismissed 
him.  Why  should  not  the  latter  have  be¬ 
come  the  same  musical  benefactor  to  them 
as  Handel  has  been  to  us  ?  Such  encour¬ 
agements  are  repaid  a  hundred  fold  into  our 
bosoms.  What  adopted  citizen  ever  deserv  ed 
the  gratitude  of  a  whole  people  more  than 
Handel  does  ours  ?  What  genius  ever  gave 
pleasure  of  a  higher  and  purer  kind  to  a  larger 
number  of  our  countrymen  than  that  of  the 
mighty  master  has  done  and  is  ever  doing  ? — 
for  here  alone  his  music  is  played  as  he  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be — here  alone  the  tradition  of 
his  teaching  has  never  been  lost  sight  of — 
here  alone,  therefore,  his  power  really  tells. 
He  lived  long  enough  among  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  depths  of  gen¬ 
uine  English  feeling,  and  gave  it  a  rich  en¬ 
dowment  and  true  echo.  We  feel,  on  return¬ 
ing  from  hearing  the  “  Messiah,”  as  if  we  had 
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shaken  off  some  of  our  dirt  and  dross — as  if 
the  world  were  not  so  much  with  us.  Our 
hearts  are  elevated,  and  yet  subdued,  as  if 
the  glow  of  some  good  action  or  the 
grace  of  some  noble  principle  had  passed 
over  them.  We  are  conscious  of  having  in¬ 
dulged  in  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  lead 
us  astray — of  having  tasted  a  pleasure  which 
is  not  of  the  forbidden  tree,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  which  is  distinctly  promised  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  with  us  from  earth  to  heaven.  Who 
is  there  of  any  sound  musical  taste,  or  fair 
musical  opportunities,  with  whom  one  or 
more  of  Handel’s  solemn  sentences  of  mixed 
musical  and  religious  emphasis  is  not  laid  by 
among  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  memory, 
to  refresh  himself  with  when  weary  ?  Mil¬ 
ton’s  verse  in  the  “  Christmas  Hymn”  seems 
a  prophecy  Handel  was  sent  to  fulfil — 


“  For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 
And  speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away. 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peerin 
day.” 
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George  II I. ’s  enthusiastic  love  for  ILuidel 
seems  to  us  the  second  best  example  he  set 
his  people — his  own  righteous  life  being 
the  first.  We  almost  feel  as  if  Handel’s 
sacred  music  would  have  reproved  the 
French  of  infidelity,  and  enticed  the  Scotch 
from  Presbyterianism  ;  though  perhaps  the 
French  crusade  would  have  proved  the  more 
successful  of  the  two,  for  of  all  the  fancies  of 
a  fretful  conscience  which  liberty  of  opinion 
has  engendered,  that  which  many  excellent 
people  entertain  on  the  subject  of  sacred 
music  seems  to  us  the  most  perverse.  It  is 
useless  arguing  with  those  who  mistake  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  sacred  tilings  of  art 
for  a  higher  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  who,  if  they  consistently  follow  up 
their  own  line  of  argument,  must  class  Han¬ 
del,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  indeed  all  those 
whose  powers  have  been  of  that  high  order 
which  only  the  highest  themes  could  expand, 
as  so  many  delegates  of  Satan  mysteriously 
permitted  to  entrap  man  to  his  fall  through 
his  loftiest  instincts  of  beauty  and  reverence — 
as  if,  alas !  he  had  not  enough  to  ruin  him 
without  that.  For  those  who  forge  the  temp¬ 
tation  are  the  real  foes.  There  is  no  reason¬ 
ing  with  those  who  think  it  wrong  to  be 
edified  except  when  in  actual  Avorship,  and 
wicked  to  praise  God  in  any  music  but  such 
as  is  ordinary  enough  for  the  whole  congre- 
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gation  to  join  in.  Human  nature  is  a  strange 
thing — never  a  greater  puzzle  perhaps  than 
when  it  conscientiously  abjures  one  of  the 
few  pure  pleasures  with  which  the  hands  of 
virtue  are  strengthened  here  below. 

Tim  mistake  consists  in  ever  briniiin"  such 
matters  into  the  bondacre  of  relisfious  con- 
science,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  liberty 
of  mere  feeling.  At  most  the  objection  can 
be  but  relative.  “  To  him  that  esteemeth 
luiything  to  be  unclean,  to  liim  it  is  unclean,” 
not  to  otliers  ;  therefore  let  liim  not  require 
the  same  abstinence  from  them.  But  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  so  tolei*ant 
with  that  objection  against  the  private  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ’  performers,  which,  in  default 
of  all  real  argument  against  the  mu.sic,  is  so 
triumphantly  brought  forward.  We  do  not 
admit  that  the  work  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
workman,  or  the  art  in  the  artist.  At  the 
same  time,  if  there  be  any  line  of  life  the 
members  of  which  invariably  give  occasion  j 
for  scandal,  it  is  but  natural  and  right  that  it 
should  fall  into  disrepute.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  music.  Of  course,  if  we  employ 
foreigners,  we  must  expect  them  to  otfend 
our  canons  of  mondity  as  much  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  music  as  in  any  other  calling.  But 
this  d(x‘s  not  apply  to  our  sacred  perform¬ 
ances.  There  the  parts  are,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  filled  up  by  our  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  who,  as  far  as  human  judg¬ 
ment  can  decide,  are  as  blameless  in  their 
lives  and  conduct  as  those  who  hear  them,  or 
those  who  do  not. 

As  regards  the  composers,  we  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  any  ever  attempted  to 
express  the  awful  tiuths  of  sacred  subjects 
without  hearts  attuned  to  the  ttisk  they  had 
undertaken.  Handel  was  jealous  when  the 
bishops  sent  him  words  for  anthems,  as  he 
felt  it  implied  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  “  I  have  read  my  Bible,”  said 
he — “  1  shall  choose  for  myself ;”  and  his 
selection  was  better  than  theirs.  Haydn 
wi  ote  at  the  commencement  of  all  his  scores, 
“  In  nomine  Domini,”  or  “  Soli  Deo  Gloria  ;” 
and  at  the  end  of  them,  “  Laus  Deo.”  “  When 
1  was  occupied  upon  the  Creation,”  he  says, 
“  always  before  1  sat  down  to  the  piano  1 
pray(;d  to  God  with  earnestness  that  he  would 
enable  me  to  praise  Him  worthily.”  We  may 
perhaps  damage  this  anecdote  by  adding  that 
whenever  he  felt  the  ardor  of  his  imairination 
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decline,  or  was  stopped  by  some  insuperable 
difficulty,  he  rose  from  the  pianoforte  and 
began  to  run  over  his  rosary — but  it  was  a 
method,  he  says,  which  he  never  found  to 
fail.  Mozart  composed  his  Requiem  with  the 
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shadow  of  death  upon  him,  feeling  it  to  be  a 
solemn  duty  which  he  must  work  while  there 
was  still  life  to  fulfil;  and  who  is  there  that 
can  hear  it  without  the  sense  of  its  sublimity 
being  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  its 
being  the  woik  of  the  dying  for  the  dead  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  any  re¬ 
ligious  compositions  should  exceed  those  of 
Handel  in  true  sublimity.  There  is  sc»me- 
thing  which  tells  us  that  a  majesty  of  music 
surpassing  his  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  llesh. 
We  feel  that  the  sculptured  grandeur  of  his 
recitative  fulfils  our  highest  conception  of 
Divine  utterance — that  there  is  that  in  some 
of  his  choiaises  w’hich  is  almost  too  mighty 
for  the  weakness  of  man  to  express, — as  if 
those  stupendous  words,  “Wonderful !  Coun¬ 
sellor  !  The  Prince  of  Peace  !”  could  hardly 
be  done  justice  to  till  the  I'ps  of  angels  and 
archangels  had  shouted  them  through  the 
vast  Profound  in  his  tremendous  salvos  of 
sound  ;  and  yet  that,  though  the  power  of 
such  passages  might  be  magnified  by  heav¬ 
en’s  millions,  their  beauty  could  hardly  lx* 

I  exalted.  We  feel  in  that  awful  chorus, 
“  And  the  glory'  of  the  Lord  shall  be  reveal¬ 
ed,”  that  those  three  magical  notes  which 
announce  in  claps  of  thunder  “  That  all  llesh 
— shall  see — it,  toge — ther,”  might  better 
belong  to  an  order  of  ethereal  beings,  with 
u'iiHjH,  that  they  might  rise  spontaneous  with 
the  sounds,  than  to  a  miserable  race  who  are 
merged  in  clay  and  cluiined  to  earth,  though 
they  feel  they  hardly  stand  upon  it  when 
they  hear  them. 

Moziirt  brings  no  such  overpowering  sen¬ 
sations.  His  music  man  can  sing  and  listen 
to,  and  none  but  man.  It  is  the  very  voice 
of  humanity — poor,  prayerful,  supplicating, 

•  wretched  humanity  with  folded  hands  and 
uplifted  eyes — “Dona  eis  requiem” — “  salve 
nos” — the  words  have  not  more  intensity  of 
prayer  than  the  music.  His  Agnus  Dei’s 
are  wrung  from  full  hearts,  unable  of  them¬ 
selves  to  help  themselves.  We  feel  it  is 
music  in  sympathy  with  beings  who  know 
themselves  to  be  fallen,  and  yet  the  heirs  of 
immortality — that  he  has  invented  for  his 
fellow-creatures  another  medium  of  appeal 
against  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  life 
— nay,  that  his  music  might  be  turned  into 
an  argument  for  puigatory  itself,  and  tempt 
many  to  b('lieve  that  it  could  help  them  be¬ 
yond  it.  The  distinction  betw'cen  Mozart 
and  Handel  is  that  given  in  Dryden’s  ode : 
the  one  raises  a  mortal  up  to  heaven,  the 
other  brings  an  angel  down. 

A  whole  Bridgewater  treatise  might  have 
been  not  unworthily  devoted  to  the  wonder- 
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ful  varieties  of  keys  alone,  and  their  provi-  | 
(lential  adaptation,  as  we  may  say  without  | 
presumption,  to  the  various  moods  of  humani-  i 
ty.  A  composer  is  now  helped  so  far  for-  ! 
ward  on  his  road ;  the  ground-color  is 
ready  laid  which  is  to  pervade  his  whole 
work.  It  is  for  him  to  choose  between  the 
daylight  of  a  major  key,  or  the  soft  twilight 
or  murky  gloom  of  the  minor  ;  to  feel  whether 
he  wants  the  earnest,  honest,  grand  matter 
of  fact  of  the  natund  key,  or  the  happy, 
fearless,  youthful  brightness  of  the  key  of  G, 
or  the  soft  luxuriant  complaint,  yet  loving  its 
sorrow,  of  A  flat.  He  knows  whether  he 
requires  the  character  of  triumphant  praise 
given  by  two  sharps,  as  in  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  by  Handel,  or  the  Sanctus  and  Ho¬ 
sanna  of  Mozart’s  Requiem  ;  or  the  wild 
demoniacal  defiance  of  C  minor,  as  in  the  al¬ 
legro  of  the  Freischutz  overture ;  or  the 
enthusiastic  gladness  of  four  sharps,  as  in  the 
song  of  Di  Placer ;  or  the  heart-chilling 
horror  of  G  minor,  as  in  Schubert’s  Erl 
Kins:  and  all  the  Erl  kings  that  we  have 
known.  He  knows  what  he  is  to  choose  for 
anxious  fears,  or  lovers’  entreaties,  or  songs 
of  liberty,  or  dead  marches,  or  any  occasion, 
in  short,  which  lies  within  the  province  of 
music — though  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  occur  to  every  amateur,  in  which  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  composer  seems  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  natural  expression  of  the  key. 
That  most  solemn  of  all  human  compositions, 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  is  not  only  in  the 
full  common  chord  of  the  natural  key,  but 
modulates  through  the  lively  keys  of  G  and  D 
— a  magnificent  device  for  implying  the  depth 
of  the  sorrow  by  the  triumphant  strength  of 
the  consolation.  The  andante  to  the  F reischutz 
overture,  too,  has  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy 
over  it,  which  we  could  hardly  have  supposed 
reconcilable  with  the  natural  key  it  is  in. 

A  change  of  key  is  the  most  powerful  en¬ 
gine  in  the  hands  of  a  musician  ;  it  is  the 
lifting  of  a  curtain,  or  the  overshadowing  of 
a  cloud ;  it  is  the  coolness  of  a  deep  forest 
after  the  heat  of  the  plain ;  it  is  the  sudden 
hurling  from  the  throne  to  the  dungeon  ;  it 
is  the  hope  of  life  after  the  sentence  of  death  ; 
every  modulation  is  a  surprise,  a  warning,  a 
tantalizing  to  the  heart.  We  cannot  bear 
the  monotony  of  one  key  long,  even  the 
most  joyful — 

“  Prithee  weep,  IMay  Lilian  ; 

Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian.” 

We  long  for  “  a  mournful  muse,  soft  pity 
to  infuse.”  Nor  can  we  bear  perpetual  mod¬ 


ulation  ;  every  mind  instinctively  feels  this 
when,  after  following  a  restless  recitative  from 
key  to  key,  touching  many  but  resting  in 
none,  till  the  ear  seems  to  have  lost  all  com¬ 
pass  and  rudder,  the  full  dominant  and  tonic 
chord  comes  gratefully  to  the  rescue,  and 
leads  us  slowly  and  majestically  into  safe 
harbor. 

The  varieties  of  time,  too,  as  far  as  they 
go,  are  as  magical  in  their  influence  ;  we  look 
upon  those  mysterious  ciphers  standing  at 
the  entrance-door  of  every  five-seated  galle¬ 
ry  of  notes  as  so  many  constellations  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  tide  of  musical  affairs — either  a 
solid  matronly  figure;  of  an  anticpie  cast, 
raised  on  a  square  pedestal,  and  dealing  out 
the  measure  of  common  time,  or  a  fantastic 
elf,  with  high  spiral  cap,  nodding  good  hu- 
moredly  to  3-4,  or  a  mischievous  urchin, 
with  bright  eyes,  snapping  his  fingers  and 
cracking  his  whip,  as  he  hurries  on  the  rest¬ 
less  merriment  of  2-4,  or  the  dejected  nymph 
with  downcast  looks,  who  drags  her  heavy 
robes  along  to  the  mournful  tread  of  9-12.  A 
sudden  change  of  one  of  these  signs  of  the 
musical  zodiac  must  act  electrically  upon  all 
nerves ;  every  piece  of  dramatic  imitation 
abounds  with  them.  Our  own  Purcell  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  avail  himself  of  this 
resource,  as  he  did  of  all  wliich  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  music.  The  frequent  change  of  time 
in  his  song  of  Mad  Bess  describes  the  uncon- 
nected  thoughts  of  a  mind  unhinged,  and 
Russell  has  adopted  the  same  in  his  Maniac. 

Properly  speaking,  the  whole  science  of 
music  is  a  storehouse  hung  round  wdth  ma¬ 
terials  of  expression  and  imitation,  for  the 
use  of  the  composer.  It  depends  upon  his 
instinctive  feelings  whether  the  object  to 
which  he  devotes  them  lie  within  the  legiti¬ 
mate  province  of  music.  Delusion  in  music, 
as  in  painting,  is  only  the  delight  of  the  vul¬ 
gar.  We  love  the  idea  of  the  dance  conveyed 
in  a  light  tripping  measure,  or  the  sense  of 
the  fresh  echoing  greenwood  given  by  pro¬ 
longed  bugle-like  tones ;  but  when  a  man 
expressly  imitates  the  nightingale,  we  say 
with  King  Agesilaus,  “  we  have  heard  the 
nigtingale  herself.”  The  mind  feels  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowfulness  of  the  “  Lacrymosa”  in 
the  Requiem,  the  faltering  tones  of  “  qua  re- 
sur-get,”  which  seem  to  remind  the  hearer 
that  here  the  dying  Mozart  burst  into  tears  ; 
our  hearts  sink  as  we  hear  how  “  the  children 
of  Israel  sighed  ! — sighed  ! — sighed  ! — by 
reason  of  the  bondage  ,  but  we  care  not  for 
the  closest  imitation  of  a  sob  given  in  the 
duet  of  the  Gazza  Ladra. 

The  broad  humor  of  the  catch  and  glee 
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family,  as  well  as  the  practical  buffoonery  of 
the  time,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  burlesque 
imitative  music,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cackling  of 
hens  all  on  one  note  and  ending  with  a  fifth 
above,  the  mewing  of  rival  cats  in  nice  chro¬ 
matic  order,  with  a  staccato,  of  course,  by 
way  of  a  spit,  were  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
severest  German  contrapuntists ;  and  even 
Marcello,  the  Pindar  of  Music,  as  he  was 
called,  has  left  two  elaborate  choruses,  one  for 
soprani,  the  other  for  contr’alti,  which  ban 
like  sheep  and  man  like  oxen.  These  were 
the  avowed  absurdities  of  men  who  liked  oc¬ 
casionally  to  drop  their  robes  of  dignity  ;  but 
at  all  times  the  close  power  of  imitation 
which  music  affords  has  been  a  dangerous 
rock  for  the  musician.  Haydn  in  his  finest 
music  did  not  steer  clear  of  it :  one  feels  that 
the  servile  representations  of  the  tiger’s  leaps, 
of  the  stag’s  branching  horns,  of  the  patter¬ 
ing  hail — (why  he  gave  a  pert  staccato  triplet 
accompaniment  to  the  rolling  of  “  awful 
thunders”  is  not  so  easily  occounted  for) — are 
so  many  blots  on  his  glorious  Creation.  The 
verdure-clad  fields,  the  purling  of  the  “  limpid 
brook,”  the  mild  light  of  the  moon  as  she 
“  glides  through  silent  night,”  delight  us  not 
so  much  from  the  correctness  of  the  musical 
image,  for  the  same  music  w'ould  express 
other  words,  as  from  the  intrinsic  sweetness 
of  the  melody,  the  exquisite  song  with  which 
Haydn  always  overflows.  But  his  “rising 
sun  with  darting  rays”  is  an  utter  failure  :  it 
is  a  watchman’s  lantern  striking  down  a  dark 
alley,  not  the  orb  of  day  illuminating  the 
earth.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  that  “  majes¬ 
tic  crescendo  of  Nature,”  as  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  has  so  musician-like  expressed  himself, 
and  which  he  himself  has  rendered  in  his  little 
known  music  of  the  Preciosa,  where  we  feel 
pile  upon  pile  of  heavy  cloud  to  be  slowly 
heaving  and  dispersing,  while  the  majestic 
luminary  ascends,  almost  laboriously,  here 
and  there  tearing  a  rent  through  a  veil  of 
vapor  with  a  thunderbolt  bass  note,  till  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

All  dramatic  music  must  be  full  of  imita¬ 
tion  ;  herein  lies  its  greatest  charm  and  great¬ 
est  snare.  The  notes  must  tell  the  incident 
as  well  as  the  text,  often  instead  of  it.  The 
composer  must  give  us  his  definite  thoughts; 
his  skill  lies  between  defining  them  over 
much  or  over  little ;  it  is  his  art  so  to  treat 
the  subject  that  you  feel  it  is  subservient  to 
him,  not  he  to  that — making  you  forget  even 
the  thing  imitated  in  the  resources  it  has  de¬ 
veloped.  What  grander  example  in  the 
world  is  there  than  Handel’s  Hailstone  Cho¬ 


rus?  It  begins  with  the  closest  imitation. 
There  are  the  single  decided  ominous  notes, 
like  the  first  heavy  lumps  of  ice  striking  the 
earth  in  separate  shots.  They  fall  faster,  yet 
still  detached,  when  from  a  battery  which 
we  have  felt  hanging  suspended  above  our 
heads,  “  down  comes  the  deluge  of  sonorous 
hail,”  shattering  evervthing  before  it;  and 
having  thus  raised  the  idea,  he  sustains  it 
with  such  wonderful  simplicity  of  means — 
the  electric  shouting  of  the  chomses  “  Fire ! 
Hailstones!”  only  in  strict  unison — the  burst 
of  the  storm  changing  only  from  quavei*s  into 
semi-(piavers — the  aw’ful  smashing  of  the 
elements  only  the  common  chord  of  the  key, 
and  that  the  natural  key — till  w  e  feel  a.ston- 
ished  how'  the  mere  representation  of  the 
rage  of  the  elements  should  have  given  occa- 
Sion  for  one  of  the  grandest  themes  that  mu¬ 
sician  ever  composed. 

There  is  a  sense  of  sublimity  conveyed  by 
storms  and  tempests  which,  how'ever  fre¬ 
quently  vulgarized  by  the  mere  tricks  of  per¬ 
formers,  must  ever  make  them  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  for  audiences  and  composers.  Even 
our  old  favorite  Stcibelt’s  Storm,  in  spite  of 
strumming  school-room  associations,  when 
the  lightning  used  to  break  time,  and  come 
in  at  the  wrong  place,  and  then  have  to  begin 
all  over  again,  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  dra- 
matic  meaning  which  justifies  our  youthful 
predilections.  It  w\‘is  not  the  noise  and  din 
of  two  handfuls  of  notes  w  ith  all  the  pedals 
down,  wdiich  juvenile  amateurs  declare  to  be 
“just  like  thunder,”  but  at  which  we  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  stop  our  ears  Avith  an  instinct  of  the 
profaneness  of  the  likeness,  and  yet  the  con- 
temptibility  of  the  attempt ;  but  it  was  the 
gradual  lulling  of  the  w'inds  and  hushing  of 
all  nature  Avhich  preceded  the  crash,  and 
then  the  clearing  of  the  air  after  it,  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  the  rain-drops  all  sparkling  with  the 
light  that  is  bursting  out  in  the  west,  and 
finally  that  happy  chorus  of  birds  in  the  return 
of  that  gay  chirping  ritornell,  in  four  sharps, 
which  tells  you  that  all  is  over  and  no  harm 
done  to  any  one.  Beethoven’s  Tempest  also, 
in  his  Pastoral  Symphony — which,  by-the-by, 
is  like  Thomson’s  Seasons  set  to  miusic — is  the 
grandest  and  most  fearful  of  all  storms,  a.s 
M.  Oulibichef  says,  “  which  ever  thundered 
in  the  basses,  wdiistled  in  the  flutes,  bellowed 
and  blustered  in  the  trumpets,  and  lightened 
and  hailed  in  the  violins ;”  but  who  can  re¬ 
sist  the  sweet  enchantment  of  those  modula¬ 
tions,  w’hen  the  thunder  is  heard  retreating 
in  the  distance,  and  timid  sounds  of  inquiry 
rise  up  from  leaf  and  flower,  and  birds  an¬ 
swer,  and  steps  emerge,  and  in  a  moment 
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’tis  beauty  all,  ainl  orateful  soncj  around  !”  I  at  the  highest  tones  of  her  vpice,  (in  answer 
The  steni(*st  conductor  smiles  involuntarily  !  to  her  hrotl.er,  who  urges  her  not  to  forget 
o:i  his  platform,  and  we  grin  to  ourselves  at  that  she  is  a  Roman,)  tlmugh  it  rends  our 
our  lonely  piano.  We  should  like  every  great  hearts,  does  not  take  us  by  surprise,  for  we 
musician  to  leave  to  the  world  his  delinition  of  know  it  at  once  to  be  the  natural  music  of  her 
a  stojm.  feelings.  Her  “  implacable  Vemtsr  hissed 

At  the  same  time  we  own  that  it  is  not  from  out  pianissimo  in  the  lowest  alto  tones,  (in  ad- 
any  walk  of  imitative  music,  however  en-  juration  of  the  goddess  who  is  persecuting 
(dianting,  that  the  higliest  musical  pleasure  her,)  comes  home  to  us  so  closely  in  the  truth 
can  be  derived.  It  is  not  in  the  likeness  of  of  its  expostulating  despair,  that  we  forget 
anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  even  the  falseness  of  the  power  to  whom  it  is 
beneath,  or  tlie  waters  under  the  earth,  that  addressed.  The  very  name  of  Venus  cannot 
the  highest  musical  capacity  can  be  tried,  disturb  our  sympathy.  Intonation  like  this 
It  is  not  tl  e  dipping  passage  like  a  crested  teaches  us  to  follow  the  varied  passions  of 
wave  in“dhe  floods  stood  upright  as  an  such  music  as  the  Scena  in  the  Freischutz 
hea]),”  or  the  wandering  of  the  notes  in  “  All  with  greater  intelligence  of  its  matchless 
v/e  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,”  in  which  truth  ;  we  feel  that  the  cantabile  of  all  Mo- 
Ilandel’s  intensest  musical  instinct  is  display-  zart’s  opera  airs  is  amenable  to  this  stand- 
cd  :  for  beautiful  as  are  these  passages,  and  ard,  and  their  immortality  of  beauty,  their 
full  of  imagery  t»>  eye  and  ear,  they  smack  hold  over  our  hearts  through  every  various 
of  a  certain  mechanical  contrivance  ;  but  it  is  fashion  of  music,  only  to  be  understood  by  it. 
in  the  simple  soothing  ])ower  of  the  first  four  Rut  in  all  this  the  art  has  had  a  stated 
bars  of  the  first  song  in  the  “Messiah”  object  to  fulfil,  and  we  have  sought  for  defi- 
which  descend  like  heavenly  dew  upon  the  nite  causes  to  account  for  definite  effects, 
heart,  telling  us  that  those  divine  words  Let  us  now  turn  to  those  pure  musical  ideas 
“  Comfort  ye,”  are  at  hand.  This  we  feel  which  give  no  account  of  their  meaning  or 
to  be  the  indefinable  province  of  expression,  origin,  and  need  not  to  do  it — to  that  deli- 
in  which  the  composer  has  to  draw  solely  cious  G'e/-Mjan  Orer/// of  the  symphony  and  the 
upon  his  own  intense  sympathies  for  the  out-  sonata — to  those  songs  witliout  words  which 
ward  likeness  of  a  thing  w  hich  is  felt  and  we  find  in  every  adagio  and  andante  of  Mo- 
judged  of  only  in  the  innermost  depths  of  zart  and  Reetlioven — far  more,  we  must  say, 
every  heart.  than  in  those  dreamy  creations,  beautiful  as 

Not  but  what  much  of  the  truth  of  dra-  they  are,  expressly  composed  as  such  by 
matic  musical  expression  is  copied  from  the  Mendelssohn.  These  are  the  true  indepen- 
nitural  declamation  of  the  human  voice,  and  dent  forms  of  music,  which  adhere  to  no 
never  was  true  till  Gliick  adopted  this  as  a  given  subject,  and  retjuii't*  us  to  approach 
model.  This  is  w  hy  the  Italian  recitative,  them  in  no  particular  frame  of  feeling,  but 
derived  as  it  is  from  a  people  of  so  much  rather  show^  the  essential  capacities  of  the 
violent  passion,  and  pathos  of  articulation,  muse  by  having  no  object  but  her,  and  her 
must  ever  be  an  uncoawnial  thinff  to  most  alone.  We  do  not  want  to  know'  what  a 
ears  unlearned  in  this  land  of  quiet  speech,  composer  thought  of  when  he  conceived  a 
Most  English  minds  dislike  violent  exclama-  symphony.  It  pins  us  down  to  one  train  of 
lion  :  we  object  to  it  in  our  dwellings  and  in  })leasure — whereas,  if  he  is  allow'ed  the  free 
our  pulpits  ;  we  shrink  from  it  even  in  the  range  of  our  fancy  without  any  preconceived 
mouths  of  those  foreigners  to  whom  it  is  na-  j  idea  w  Inch  he  must  satisfy,  he  gives  us  a 
tive  :  it  stuns  our  ears  and  shocks  our  habits  ;  i  hundred.  Theie  is  a  great  pleasure  in  merely 
we  disapprove  of  such  an  outlay  of  passion  watching  Beethoven’s  art  of  conversation — 
on  small  occasions ;  but  let  us  hear  it  where  how  he  wanders  and  strays,  Colendge  like, 
the  subject  is  commensurate  with  the  vehe-  i  from  the  path,  loses  himself  apparently  in 
raence — let  us  see  Ihichel  in  her  Corinne  or  |  strange  subjects  and  irrelevant  ideas,  till  you 
Pha'dre, — and > we  at  once  understand  the  w  onder  how'  he  w  ill  ever  find  his  way  back 
true  source  of'  all  musical  expression.  We  to  the  original  argument.  There  is  a  peculiar 
feel  that  this  is  the  mvsica  parlaiUe  that  delight  in  letting  the  scenery  of  one  of  his 
founded  the  opera — that  every  passion  in  the  i  symphonies  merely  pass  before  us,  studying 
mouth  of  the  true  interpreter  has  its  key  and  !  the  dim  Turner-like  landscape  from  which  ob¬ 
its  time — that  many  of  her  passages  only  re-  *  jects  and  landmarks  gradually  emerge,  feeling 
quire  a  note  struck  here  and  there  by  the  |  a  strange  modulation  passing  over  the  scene 
orchestra  to  convert  them  into  recitative.  !  like  a  heavy  cloud,  the  distant  sunlight  melo- 
Her  “  Donne  moi  ton  cccur,  barbare,*^  pitched  !  dies  still  keeping  their  places,  and  showing  the 
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broidth  of  the  "round  by  the  slow  pace  at  ! 
wliich  they  sliift  towards  us.  There  is  an  in¬ 
finite  interest  in  followiii"  the  mere  wayward 
meclianism  of  his  ideas — liow  tliey  dart  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  like  children  on  ff»rbidden 
ground,  each  time  gaining  a  step  higher  and 
each  time  flung  back — how  they  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  whole  orchestra,  chased  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  by  each  instniment  in  turn  ; 
are  jostled,  entangled,  separated,  and  dis¬ 
persed,  and  at  length  flung  pitilessly  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  musical  scene.  But  wait ; 
one  soft  bassoon  link  holds  the  cable,  a  timid 
clarionet  fastens  on,  other  voices  beckon, 
more  hands  are  held  out,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  fleet  of  melody  is  brought  back  in  tri¬ 
umph  and  received  with  huzzas.  It  is  sufli- 
cientlv  amusing,  too,  to  watch  how  he  treats 
liis  instmments,  how  he  at  first  gives  them  all 
fair  play,  then  alternately  seizes,  torments, 
and  disappoints  them,  till  they  wa.x  impa¬ 
tient,  and  one  peeps  in  here  and  another  tries 
to  get  a  footing  there,  and  at  first  they  are 
timid  and  then  bold,  and  some  grow  fretful 
and  others  co(piettish,  and  at  lengtli  all  deaf¬ 
en  you  with  the  clamor  of  their  rival  claims. 
There  is  varied  pleasure  in  these  and  many 
other  fantastic  ideas  which  he  conjures  up — 
but  there  is  quite  as  much  in  sitting  a  pas¬ 
sive  recipient  and  giving  yourself  no  account 
of  your  enjoyment  at  all. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  in  that 
magical  symphony  of  C  minor,  where  those 
three  mysterious  notes  compose  the  ever-re¬ 
curring  theme,  Beetlioven  was  possessed  by 
the  idea  of  “Fate  knocking  at  the  door,” 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  wisli  to 
have  that  black  figure  with  its  skeleton-hand 
always  filling  up  the  foreground  of  our 
thoughts.  We  never  enjoyed  that  sympliony 
more  than  once  under  the  impression  that  it 
*  represented  a  military  subject,  and  those  in¬ 
quiring  notes  seemed  the  outposts  reconnoi¬ 
tring.  The  mere  leading  idea  of  the  composer 
is  often  utterly  incommensurate  witli  the 
beauty  of  the  composition.  If,  like  the 
Frencliman,  we  ask  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G, 
“  Sonate,  (pie  veux-tu  ?”  it  does  not  satisfy 
us  to  hear  that  it  means  a  quarrel  between 
husband  and  wife  ;  that  the  plaintive,  coquet¬ 
tish  repartee  of  the  passages  is  all  recrimina¬ 
tion  and  retort,  and  those  naive  three  notes 
which  end  the  last  bar,  the  last  word  !  No, 
pure  wordless  music  has  too  mysterious  and 
unlimited  a  range  for  us  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means.  The  actual  idea  from  which 
it  may  have  sprung  is  like  the  single  seed  at 
the  root  of  a  luxuriant  many- headed  flower, 
curious  when  found,  but  worthless.  The 


ideas  of  the  composer,  like  him.s(df,  often  di>- 
appoint  us.  Rameau  declared  that  he  could 
set  a  Dutch  newspaper  t«)  music.  Ilavdn 
cared  not  liow  commonplace  the  idea  might 
be  which  was  given  him  to  compose  to.  It 
j  matters  not  whether  the  depths  of  musical 
inspiration  be  stirred  by  a  ])ebble  or  a  jewel ; 
at  most,  we  can  but  judge  of  the  gloom 
or  sunshine  that  is  reflected  on  their  surface. 

There  is  that  in  Beethoven’s  works  which 
might  well  give  credibility  to  the  re])ort  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
probably  led  to  it.  This  grand  genius  and 
crabbed  eccentric  man  never  lov(*d  or  trusted, 
lie  shut  hini'-idf  up  with  his  music  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  his  fellow-cnwtures.  llis  deaf¬ 
ness  only  gave  him  the  excuse  of  being  moi c 
morose.  We  hear  this  to  a  certain  degree  in 
his  music.  His  instruments  s})eak,  but  they 
do  not  speak  like  men.  We  listen  to  their 
discourse  with  exquisite  delight,  but  not  with 
that  high  and  complete  sympathy  which 
Mozart’s  wordless  speech  gives.  High  as  he 
is  above  us,  ^lozart  is  still  always  what  we 
want  and  what  we  expect.  There  is  a  sense 
and  method  in  all  he  does,  a  system  pursued, 
a  dominion  over  himself,  an  adaptation  to 
others,  which  our  minds  can  comprehend. 
He  is  as  intensely  human  in  his  instrumental 
as  in  his  vocal  music,  and  therefore  always 
intelligible.  Beethoven  is  perpetually  taking 
us  by  surprise.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
have  such  sympathies  till  he  appeals  to  them 
— he  creates  them  first,  and  tlien  satisfies 
them.  He  keeps  our  fancy  in  a  perp<gual 
flutter  of  wonder  and  ecstasy,  but  he  rarely 
speaks  direct  to  the  common  humanity  be¬ 
tween  us.  More  delicious  musical  odes  than 
his  Longing  Waltz,  Hope  Waltz,  and  Sorrow 
Waltz  tliere  cannot  be,  but  they  were  so 
named  for  him.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ever  expressly  thought  of  thest* 
subjects.  We  never  feel  that  he  inspires  the 
highest  idea  of  all — the  idea  of  religion. 
His  “  Mount  of  Olives”  is  extjuisite  ;  we  are 
grateful  for  it  as  it  is,  but  it  might  have  been 
composed  for  an  emperor’s  name’s-day,  only 
Beethoven  would  never  have  done  such  a 
civil  thing.  His  grand  “  Missa  Solennis”  is 
the  most  wonderful  moving  tahltau  of  musi¬ 
cal  painting  that  was  ever  jiresented  to  out¬ 
ward  ear  and  inward  eye.  Each  part  is  ap¬ 
propriate  in  expression.  The  “  Kyrie  Elei- 
son”  is  a  sweet  Babel  of  supplications ;  the 
“  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo”  is  a  rapturous  cry  ; 
the  quartette  “  Et  in  terra  pax — hominibus 
bonm  voluntatis”  is  meant  for  beings  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  the  “  Credo”  is  the 
grand  declamatory  march  of  every  voice  in 
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unison,  tramping  in  one  con.sent  like  the  sim- 
ultancou^j  step.s  of  an  approaching  array  ; 
the  “  Ante  omnia  seeula”  is  an  awful  self-sus¬ 
tainment  of  the  music  in  regions  separated 
in  time  and  space  from  all  we  ever  conceived 
in  heaven  or  earth.  lleethoven  out-Beetho- 
vens  himself  in  a  sublimity  of  imagery  no 
musician  ever  before  attempted ;  but  as  to 
the  pure  religious  feeling,  we  neither  fall  on 
our  knees  as  with  Mozart,  nor  rise  on  wings 
as  with  Handel. 

Where  wall  the  flight  of  musical  inspira¬ 
tion  next  soar?  It  has  been  cleverly  said 
l-y  lieichardt  that  Haydn  built  himself  a 
lovely  villa,  Mozart  erected  a  stately  palace 
over  it,  but  Beethoven  raised  a  tower  on  the 
top  of  that,  and  wdmever  should  venture  to 
build  higher  would  break  his  neck.  There 
is  no  fear  of  such  temerity  at  present.  We¬ 
ber,  Spohr,  and  Mendels.cohn  have  each  add¬ 
ed  a  porch  in  their  various  styles  of  beauty, 
but  otherw  ise  there  are  no  signs  of  further 
structure.  The  music  of  the  day  ha.s  a 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  coloring  which 
was  never  surpassed,  but  all  di.stiuction  of 
form  seems  crumbling  aw'ay.  It  is  like  fair 
visions  in  dreams,  or  studies  of  shifting 
clouds,  -or  one  of  Tennyson’s  rhapsodies ; 
the  strain  delicate,  the  touches  brillitint,  but 
the  subject  nothing  if  the  finish  were  taken  | 
away.  They  cannot  be  stripped  to  the  level 
of  a  child’s  exercise  and  still  show'  their 
beauty  of  form,  like  a  chorus  of  Handel  or 
an  air  of  Mozart. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  say  w  hat  resources  re¬ 
main  still  undeveloped  in  the  progress  of 
music.  Fresh  forms  of  nationality  may 
arise.  The  Itjdians  may  form  a  grand  instru- 
menUd  school  ;  the  father  or  grandfather  of 
some  sublime  English  composer  may  be  now- 
fiddling  waltzes  in  one  of  our  ball-rooms  ;  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia  may  foster  some 
Palestrina  of  its  ow  n  ;  new-  instruments  may 
be  invented  ;  the  possibility  of  this  may  be 
conceived,  but  the  probability  not  hoped  in, 
for  earthly  music  must  share  the  mortality 
of  all  things  here,  and  Mozart’s  “  Requiem” 
is  above  fifty  years  old. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  modern  opera 
— the  subject  has  been  too  well  treated  but 
the  other  day  in  a  contemporary  journal*  for 
us  to  venture  on  the  same  ground.  Nor 
does  it  square  w'ith  our  endeavor  to  prove  the 
exclusive  value  of  music  as  the  only  one  of 
the  arts  exempt  from  the  trail  of  the  serpent. 
There  arc  few"  recent  operas  that  do  not  give 


*  “A  Few-  Words  on  the  Opera,”  in  Frazer’s 
Magazine  for  October,  1847. 


this  theory  somew'hat  the  lie  ;  not  only  in  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  their  luxurious  acces¬ 
sories,  but  in  a  suspicious  fiiscination  in  the 
music  itself,  leaving  impressions  on  the  mind 
that  we  have  been  rather  listening  to  the  Sy¬ 
rens  of  the  “isle  perilous”  than  the  Muses  of 
snow-peaked  Olympus. 


Duudgerv  of  Literature. — We  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture,  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Edw’ard  Buhver  Lytton,  of  the  life  of  a 
popular  author,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is 
graphic,  and  may  serve  to  show-  that  the  wit, 
and  imagination,  and  liveliness  which  sparkle 
upon  paper,  may  after  all  be  draining  the  life¬ 
blood  from  a  trembling  heart  and  weary  brain. 
It  is  a  sketch  of  Laman  Blanchard.  “  For 
the  author  there  is  nothing  but  his  pen,  till 
that  and  life  are  w  orn  to  the  stump  ;  and 
then,  with  good  fortune,  perhaps  on  his 
death-bed  he  receives  a  pension — and  equals, 
it  may  be,  for  a  few-  months  the  income  of  a 
retired  butler  !  And  so,  on  the  sudden  loss  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  frittered  aw'ay 
his  higher  and  more  delicate  genius,  in  all  the 
drudgery  that  a  party  exacts  from  its  defend¬ 
er  of  the  press,  Laman  Blanchard  was  thrown 
agtiin  upon  the  world,  to  shift  as  he  might, 
and  subsist  as  he  could.  His  practice  in 
periodical  writing  was  now-  considerable  ;  his 
versatility  was  extreme.  He  w  as  marked  by 
publishers  and  editors  as  a  useful  contributor, 
and  so  his  livelihood  was  secure.  From  a 
variety  of  sources  thus  he  contrived,  by  con¬ 
stant  wiiste  of  intellect  and  strength,  to  eke 
out  his  income,  and  insinuate  rather  than 
force  hi:>  place  among  his  contemporary  pen¬ 
men.  And  uncomplainingly,  and  with  pa¬ 
tient  industry,  he  toiled  on,  seeming  farther 
and  farther  oft'  from  the  happy  leisure  in 
which  ‘  the  something  to  verify  promise  was 
to  be  completed.’  No  time  had  he  for  pro¬ 
found  reading,  for  lengthened  works,  for  the 
mature  development  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
charming  fancy.  He  had  given  hostages  to 
fortune.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  children, 
and  no  income  but  that  which  he  made  from 
week  to  week.  The  grist  must  be  ground, 
and  the  wheel  revolve.  All  the  struggles,  all 
the  toils,  all  the  weariness  of  brain,  nerve, 
and  head,  which  a  man  undergoes  in  his 
career,  are  imperceptible  even  to  his  fiiends — 
almost  to  himself ;  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill, 
to  be  fatigued  ;  his  spirit  has  no  holiday  ; 
it  is  all  school-work.  And  thus  generally, 
I  we  find  in  such  men  that  the  break-up  of  the 
'  constitution  seems  sudden  and  unlooked-for.” 
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[The  following  article  condeiiMis  the  latest  resnlti  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  re;)soning  in  this  new  but  im|)ortant  science  in  a  style  so 
lucid  and  pleasing  that  the  general  reader  will  be  wesri’ d  with 
neither  its  length  nor  its  statistics.  It  is  by  far  the  briefest  and 
ablest  e.\|M>sitiun  of  the  science  we  have  met  wi*h. — Ed  ] 

Among  the  new  sciences  which  the  progress 
of  human  knowledge  is  calling  into  exist- 
ence  from  time  to  time,  and  which  find  dev¬ 
otees  no  less  earnest  and  sincere  than  those 
who  continue  to  worship  at  the  older 
shrines.  Ethnology,  or  the  Science  of  Races, 
is  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least  prac¬ 
tically  important.  It  may  be  difficult  to  as¬ 
sign  the  period  Avhen  the  investigations  with 
which  the  ethnologist  is  concerned,  first  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  a  really  scientific  form,  in¬ 
stead  of  presenting  their  results  as  a  mere 
chaos  of  disjecta  membra — crude  materials, 
waiting  the  hand  of  the  architect  to  work 
them  up  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  object 
for  which  they  were  collected.  As  yet,  we 
fear,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  de¬ 
sign,  rather  than  boast  of  its  execution  ;  and 
please  ourselves  with  the  anticipation  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than 
dwell  with  complacency  on  what  has  been 
already  effected.  When  we  look,  indeed,  at 
the  amount  of  toil  which  ethnological  in¬ 
vestigations  require  for  the  development  of 
even  their  least  extended  results,  and  the 
small  number  of  laborers  who  are  profes¬ 
sedly  devoted  to  their  advancement,  we 
might  doubt  whether  Ethnology  would 
emerge  in  our  own  time  from  the  lowest 


grade  among  the  sciences, — the  place  with 
which  its  votaries  must  be  at  present  con¬ 
tent,  and  where  indeed  they  may  think  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  that  they  can  secure  a  place 
at  all. 

But  we  may  well  take  courage,  when  we 
reflect  not  merely  upon  the  industry  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  indi¬ 
rectly  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Ethnol¬ 
ogy  is  far  greater  than  that  of  its  professed 
followers.  For  whilst  the  traveller  who 
examines  into  the  physical  characters  and 
the  mental  condition  of  the  new  races  of 
men  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact,  who 
studies  their  vocabulary  and  inijuires  into 
their  grammar,  who  is  a  spectator  of  their 
religious  observances,  and  pries  into  the 
dark  mysteries  of  their  traditions  and  super¬ 
stitions,  who  watches  their  habits  of  life 
and  acquaints  himself  with  their  laws  and 
usages, — furnishes  the  most  imporLint  quota 
to  the  accumulation  of  materials  ;  scarcely 
less  valuable  are  the  materials  collected  by 
him,  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  attend  rather 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country  than  to 
that  of  its  human  inhabitants,  to  its  climate 
and  its  soil,  its  products  and  its  capabilities, 
rather  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions. 
For  in  the  determination  of  the  important 
problem,  how  far  the  characters  of  particu¬ 
lar  races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  the  latter  set  of  data 
are  as  useful  as  the  former ;  and  no  satisfac- 
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tory  result  can  ever  be  anticipated,  until 
both  have  been  ascertained  with  equal  ac¬ 
curacy.  So,  airain,  the  pliilologist  who  is 
workiiuf  out,  in  the  solitude  of  his  studv, 

O  ^  » 

the  problems  involv’cd  in  the  history  and 
science  of  lanf^uage,  though  he  may  little 
tliink  of  connectitifr  Ins  conclusions  with  the 

o 

afliuities  of  nations,  is  an  invaluable  ally. 
In  tlie  same  manner  anatomists  and  physiol¬ 
ogists,  in  scrutinizing  the  varieties  wdiich 
the  tyi)ical  form  of  humanity  undergoes,  and 
contrasting  the  extremes  of  configuration, 
of  color,  and  of  constitutional  peculiarity, 
as  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tant  climes,  cannot  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  sciences,  without  at  the  same 
time  rendering  tlie  most  essential  assistance 
to  the  ethnologist. 

In  thus  draw  ing  within  its  grasp,  and  con¬ 
verting  to  its  own  purposes,  the  results  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  investigators  of  various  and 
w'idely  dissimilar  branches  of  science.  Eth¬ 
nology  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  Geology  ; 
an  analogy  of  wliicli  Dr,  Pricliard  has  dex¬ 
terously  availed  liimself,  in  vindicating  tlie 
claim  of  Ethnology  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
departments  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Hritish  Association  should  be  primarily  di¬ 
rected.  They  are  both  histories  of  the  past, 
and  depend  for  their  successful  cultivation 
on  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  many 
minds,  often  ignorant  of  each  other’s  labors. 

Of  all  the  jiroblems  of  Ethnological  Sci¬ 
ence,  the  relation  in  which  the  various  races 
of  mankind  stand  to  each  other  and  to  our¬ 
selves,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive.  The 
determination  of  this  relation  is,  in  fact,  the 
ultimate  aim  to  which  its  departments  sev'- 
erally  converge,  how'ever  widely  they  ap¬ 
parently  divaricate.  The  Anatomist  exam¬ 
ines  the  configuration  of  the  body,  and 
compares  together  the  peculiarities  of  vari¬ 
ous  tribes,  w'ith  the  view  of  determining  how’ 
far  structural  ditferences  prevail  over  resem¬ 
blances,  and  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
differences  possess  that  constant  and  intran¬ 
sitive  character  w  hich  the  naturalist  requires 
as  a  justificatien  of  specific  distinction.  The 
Physiologist  searches  into  the  history  of  the 
vihd  functions  in  the  several  types  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  seeks  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  permanence  of  anatomical  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  effect  of  external  agencies  in 
modifying  the  configuration  or  constitution  of 
the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation  in  the  forms  presented  by  individu¬ 
als,  families,  or  tribes,  knowm  to  be  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Psychologist  has  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  investigation,  in  the 
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study  of  the  psychical  constitution  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  races  ;  in  the  extraction  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  mental  and  moral  characters  from  their 
habits  of  life,  their  languages,  and  their  relig¬ 
ious  observances.  It  is  his  business  to  in- 
(juire  how  far  one  common  psychical  nature  is 
to  be  inferred  from  such  diverse  manifesta¬ 
tions  :  that  is,  how  far  tlie  ditferences  wliich 
he  cannot  but  observe  in  intellectual  capacity, 
and  in  moral  and  even  instinctive  tendencies, 
are  fixed  and  permanent,  or  are  liable  either  to 
spontaneous  variation,  or  to  alteration  from 
tlie  modifying  influence  of  education  and 
other  external  conditions.  Tlie  Physical 
Geographer  lends  his  aid  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  inquiry  his  know  ledge  of  the 
outw’ard  circumstances  under  which  these 
variations  in  bodily  and  mental  constitution 
arc  most  constantly  found.  And  it  is  from 
the  materials  which  he  contributes,  that  the 
physiologist  and  the  psychologist  have  to  de¬ 
termine  the  degree  in  which  these  circum- 
stances  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  the 
causes  of  variation  ;  more  especially,  w  bet  her 
the  coincidences  between  jiarticidar  bodily 
configurations  or  mental  constitutions,  and 
certiiin  combinations  of  climatic  and  geologi¬ 
cal  conditions,  are  the  result  of  imluced  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  human  races  which  arc 
respectively  subject  to  them,  or  are  to  be 
attributed  to  or'ujiiinl  dissimilarity  of  stock. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  these  researches, 
historical  information  is  continually  needed, 
on  the  actual  descent,  migrations,  confjuests, 
Ac.,  of  the  nations  whose  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  characters  we  are  comparing.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  fijcity  of  all  or  any  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  by  w  hich  the  races  of  mankind  are  at 
present  distinguished  from  each  other,  re¬ 
quires  for  its  solution  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  No  valid  prcK)f  of 
their  permanence  can  be  drawn  from  the 
limited  experience  of  a  few'  generations  ;  and 
no  evidence  of  change  can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  except  from  the  long-continued 
agency  of  modifying  causes.  The  required 
information  is  sometimes  supplied  by  direct 
historical  testimony  ;  but  this  is  fretjuently 
insufficient.  And  here  it  is  that  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  languages  becomes  so 
important  to  the  ethnologist  as  an  auxiliary 
to  history  ;  extending,  combining,  and  con¬ 
firming  the  evidence  derived  from  sources 
w’hich  the  historian  has  exhausted. 

Independent  of  the  aid  which  philological 
research  affords  to  other  departments  of  Eth- 
nology,  it  directly  bears  upon  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unity  or  identity  of  mankind. 
Since  it  not  merely  answ’ers  a  common  pur- 
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pose  with  historical  testimony,  in  estahlish- 
in^T  the  cjenealofrical  relations  of  tribes  lon;^ 
since  dispersed  from  their  original  centres 
and  separated  at  present  by  strongly  marked 
physical  and  psychical  differences ;  but  it 
also  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
common,  or  at  least  the  similar  origin  of  all 
races.  For  it  shows  that  an  articulate  lan¬ 
guage,  relating  not  merely  to  objects  of 
sense,  but  to  our  spiritual  nature — capable 
of  describing  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  as  well  as  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
thou£rhts  and  feelinijs  Avhich  constitute  our 
internal  existence — and  susceptible,  too,  of 
decomposition  into  a  limited  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  written  signs  applicable  alike  to  all 
tongues — not  only  now  exists  among  all 
nations,  but  has  everywhere  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledjje.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  ;yi  original  similarity  in  tlie  endowments 
of  which  laniruacre  is  the  manifestation  ;  and 
the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  thoughts,  wliich  are  cap:ible  of  being 
expressed  in  one  language,  may  be  translated 
into  any  other  found  in  use  among  a  people 
equally  advanced.  Any  two  barbarous 
languages,  or  any  two  that  are  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  are  so  pervaded  by  a  sameness  of 
character,  notwithstanding  they  may  not 
have  a  word  in  common,  that  the  identity  of 
the  internal  nature,  whose  states  of  conscitnis- 
ness  they  serve  to  express,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  attends  fairly  to  the 
evidence. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present 
range  of  Ethnological  Science,  we  must 
bring  under  their  notice  a  summary  of  the 
labors  of  these  several  imjuirers.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  different  races,  in  form, 
features,  and  complexion,  have  naturally 
attracted  most  attention.  Accordingly,  we 
will  begin  by  examining,  with  the  Anato¬ 
mist  and  Physiologist,  the  most  striking 
variations  in  bodily  structure  ; — with  the 
view  of  a.scertaining  how  far  they  possess 
that  fixed  and  definite  character,  by  which 
alone  the  hypothesis  of  a  diverse  origin,  in  the 
races  that  now  exhibit  them  can  be  sustained. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  such  distinc¬ 
tions  on  a  scientific  biisis,  was  made  by  the 
celebrated  anatomist  Camper,  whose  name 
Is  preserved  in  connection  with  the  “facial 
angle,”  so  commonly  appealed  to  as  a  test 
of  the  relative  elevation  or  degradation  of  a 
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race  or  individmil.  This  angle — included 
between  two  lines,  one  of  them  drawn  from 
the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose, 


the  other  joining  the  most  advanced  points 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  upper  jaw-bone — 
was  thought  to  alYord  a  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and 
of  the  size  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the 
brain.  And,  with  the  large  dimensions  of 
these  parts,  common  consent  seems  to  have 
connected  the  idea  of  intellectual  power, 
even  from  remote  times.  Thus,  whilst  the 
facial  angle  in  the  skulls  of  living  Europeans 
averages  80°,  in  the  ideal  heads  of  the 
Grecian  gods  it  is  increased  to  00°.  Cam¬ 
per,  too,  inferred  from  his  measurements, 
which  were  made  upon  a  small  number  of 
skulls,  that  a  regular  gradation  is  exhibited 
by  the  ditferent  races  of  men,  connecting 
the  highest  European  type  with  the  Apes  : 
the  facial  angle  in  the  skull  of  a  Kalmuck 
being  75°  ;  that  of  a  Negro  only  70°  ;  and 
that  of  different  s[>ecies  of  Ajk‘s  Ixang  64  , 
63°,  and  60°.  So  that,  by  this  test,  the 
Negro  would  stand  in  as  near  a  relation  to 
the  higher  Apes  as  to  a  Kalmuck,  and  a 
great  de.d  nearer  than  to  a  European.  Hut 
he  committed  an  important  mistake  in  his 
estimate  of  th(‘  facial  angle  of  the  Apes  ;  for 
his  measurements  Avere  all  taken  from  young 
skulls,  in  which  the  forward  extension  of 
the  jaws,  which  takes  place  on  the  second 
dentition,  had  not  yet  occurred.  In  the 
adult  Chimpanzee,  the  facial  angle  is  no 
more  than  35°,  and  in  the  great  Ourang  it 
is  only  30°,  as  we  learn  from  tlu;  measure¬ 
ments  of  IVofes.-or  Owen.  However,  under 
any  circumstances,  this  method  of  compari¬ 
son  is  of  very  little  value ;  for  the  facial 
angle  is  too  much  affected  by  the  d(‘gree  of 
prominence  of  the  jaws,  to  afford  any  cer¬ 
tain  information  concerning  the  elevation 
of  the  forehead  or  the  capacity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium. 

It  was  by  the  venerable  Hlumenbach  that 
this  department  of  Ethnology  was  first  cul¬ 
tivated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  object. 
He  collected,  with  immense  labor,  a  vast 
mass  of  materials  for  a  systematic  account 
of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind  ;  which  he  arrang<‘d  into 
five  primary  groups — chietly  according  to 
the  configuration  of  the  skull — designating 
them  by  the  names  either  of  the  people  com¬ 
prised  in  each  form,  or  of  the  regions  of  the 
world  where  each  was  suppos(*d  to  have 
originated.  These  divisions  and  their  desig- 
nations  having  been  adopted  by  Cuvier,  and 
having  passed  into  our  ordinary  forms  of 
expression,  recpiire  a  brief  notice  ;  although 
they  are  no  longer  scientifically  appropriate. 
1.  The  Caucasian  form,  which  prevails 
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amon^  t^uropcan  nations,  was  so  termt?d 
from  Mount  Caucasus,  to  which  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  refer  the  origin  of  many  celebrated 
nations  ;  and  in  tlie  neigliborliood  of  which 
live  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  tribes,  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  displaying  the  highest 
type  of  human  beauty  in  shape  and  feature. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  the  Caucasian  tribes  as  the 
ancestral  stock  of  the  Indo-jiuropean  nations, 
whose  cranial  conformation  places  them 
under  this  category  ; — the  Greek  skull  might 
be  selected  with  as  much  propriety  for  its 
type.  2.  The  Mongolian  form,  characteris¬ 
tically  seen  among  certain  races  inliabiting 
High  A^^ia,  was  improperly  named  from  a 
single  and  subordinate  nation  of  that  conti¬ 
nent  ;  one,  too,  wliich  does  not  happen  to 
possess  the  distinctive  type  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree.  3.  The  term  Ethiopian,  as 
applied  to  the  great  mass  of  African  nations, 
is  faulty  for  a  similar  reason  ;  since  the  Ethi¬ 
opia  of  the  ancients  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
African  continent,  and  the  people  inhabiting 
it  are  not  those  among  whom  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  African  conformation  are  most 
strikingly  displayed.  4,  5.  The  terms  Arntri- 
ran  and  ALtlayan  are  much  less  objection¬ 
able,  as  collective  designations  of  groups  of 
nations.  It  has  been  found  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assign  to  them  any  very  definite 
types  of  cranial  configuration,  on  account  of 
the  varieties  which  abound  in  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  several  portions  of  the  great 
American  continent,  and  the  remote  islands 
of  the  vast  Malayo-Polynesian  Archipe- 

This  distribution  was  as  complete  as  the 
ethnographic  knowledge  of  the  time  permit¬ 
ted  it  to  be  ;  but  to  hold  it  up  as  the  system 
under  which  all  subsequent  observations  were 
to  be  marshalled  and  arranged,  would  be 
about  as  absurd,  as  if  we  were  to  take  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  for  the  groundwork 
of  our  present  zoological  classification.  Dr. 
Prichard  has  shown  that  there  are  but  three 
leading  types  of  cranial  conformation ;  of 
which  all  others  are  variations  or  combina¬ 
tions.  Minute  anatomical  descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Prichard’s  works. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  their  most 
striking  characteristics. 

The  oval  or  elliptical  form  of  skull,  cor¬ 
responding  with  that  which  Blumenbach 
termed  Caucasian,  is  distinguished  by  the 
symmetry  of  its  form — there  being  no  excess 
either  of  prominence  or  compression.  The 
cranial  cavity  is  large,  the  forehead  full  and 


elevated,  the  face  small  in  proportion  ;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  over  the  instinctive  propen¬ 
sities  more  directly  connected  with  sensation. 
The  Greeks  are  probably  the  most  favorable 
examples  of  this  symmetry ;  but  *  other 
instances  of  it  may  be  found  in  almost  any  of 
the  great  group  of  nations  now  termed  Indo- 
Atlantic.  These  nations  extend  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion,  from  India  and  Persia,  through  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  portion 
of  Africa  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  cov¬ 
ering  almost  the  whole  area  of  Europe. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  accjuired  a  certain 
amount  of  civilization,  living  by  agriculture, 
and  possessing  settled  habitations ;  and 
among  them,  or  among  the  oft’sets  which 
have  proceeded  from  them,  we  find  all  the 
nations  which  have  been  most  distinguished 
by  intellectual  advancement. 

The  form  described  by  Dr.  Prichard  as 
the  pyramidal  skull  corresponds  with  that 
termed  Mongolian  by  Blumenbach,  but  which 
is  most  characteristically  seen  in  the  Esqui¬ 
maux.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  these 
skulls  is  the  great  lateral  prominence  of  their 
cheek-bones  and  zygomatic  arches,  together 
with  an  extreme  flatness  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  face,  whilst  the  forehead  rapidly  nar¬ 
rows  at  its  highest  part ;  so  that,  on  a  front 
view,  the  portion  of  the  skull  above  the  line 
joining  the  cheek-bone  has  an  almost  pyra¬ 
midal  form,  that  line  serving  as  the  base. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  large  and  deep  ; 
and  the  bones  surround  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that,  in  most  instances  of  this  conforma¬ 
tion,  the  opening  of  the  lids  has  a  decided 
obliquity,  the  inner  angle  being  directed 
downwards.  The  whole  face,  instead  of 
approaching  the  oval  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a 
lozenge  shape  :  and  the  larger  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a  more  ample 
extension  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  races  of  this  type  are 
nomadic :  some  of  them  wandering  with 

O 

their  flocks  and  herds  over  the  vast  plains 
of  High  Asia  ;  whilst  others  creep  along  the 
shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  supporting  themselves 
by  fishing.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  encounter  the  type  again  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  a  race  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  totally  difterent  descent — the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa. 
They  also  were  formerly  a  nomadic  people, 
and  wandered  about  with  herds  of  cattle 
over  the  extensive  plains  of  Kafirland.  The 
Mongolian  character  of  their  skull  and  physi- 
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ognomy  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers  ^ 
familliar  with  both.  | 

The  third  type  of  configuration  of  the  , 
skull  has  been  very  happily  named  by  Dr.  , 
Prichard  prognathous,  to  express  its  most  ; 
distinctive  character,  namely,  the  forward 
prominence  of  the  jaw's.  This  character  is 
best  seen  in  some  of  the  Nejjro  races  of  the 
Guinea  coast;  but  it  is  far  from  being  con-  . 
fined  to  African  nations,  being  almost  as  de-  | 
cided  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Aus-  | 
tralian  races.  From  the  usual  appearance  | 
of  the  skull,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  compressed  at  the  two  sides ;  conse-  | 
quently,  instead  of  being  flattened  in  front, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  bones  of  the 
face  project  far  forwards,  and  the  occiput 
backwards.  This  projection  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  upper  and  low  er  jawbones ; 
and  its  effect  is  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  front  teeth  are  not  implanted  verti¬ 
cally  in  their  sockets,  so  as  to  meet  in  the 
same  plane  when  their  edges  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  but  have  a  forward  slant,  so  that  they 
meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  this  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  jaw,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  the  facial  angle  remarked  by 
Camper;  and  it  produces  the  effect,  even 
where,  as  in  some  instances,  the  forehead 
rises  after  the  European  model.  In  the 
typical  prognathous  skull,  however,  there  is 
certainly  a  want  of  elevation  of  the  forehead  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  cor¬ 
responding  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  the  retreating  form  of  the 
forehead  being  partly  due  to  the  backw'ard 
elongation  of  the  entire  skull.  As  the  cavity 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  organ  of  sight  is 
peculiarly  spacious  in  the  pyramidal  skull,  a 
similar  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  and  of  the  openings  which  lead  into  it 
both  before  and  behind,  occurs  in  the  present 
instance  :  The  apparatus  for  hearing,  too, 
seems  to  be  unusually  developed.  And  thus 
we  have  in  the  prognathous  skull  the  same 
increa.se  in  the  proportion  of  the  face  to  the 
cranium  which  we  noticed  in  the  pyramidal, 
though  obtained  by  a  diffeient  arnmgement. 
This  confiifuration  is  to  be  met  with,  in  vari- 
ous  degrees,  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  tropical  Africa,  south  of  the 
Great  Desert ;  and  it  especially  prevails 
among  those  which  have  been  rendered  most 
familiar  to  us  from  their  having  been  carried 
across  the  Atlantic  into  slavery.  It  is  quite 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  it,  as  Dlumen- 
bach  did,  in  the  light  of  a  type  common  to  the 
African  nations  generally ;  the  fact  being  that 
in  many  of  them  it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned, 


whilst  it  is  frequently  found  eksewhere.  It 
is  always  associated,  in  our  minds,  with  the 
idea  of  degradation;  and  not  unjustly  so: 
for  wherever  it  is  well  pronounced,  w  e  have 
squalor  and  destitution,  ignorance  and  bru¬ 
tality.  Instead  of  following  an  agricultural 
or  pastoral  life,  such  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  hunters,  the  .savage  inhabitiints  of  for¬ 
ests,  dependent  for  food  upon  the  accidental 
produce  of  the  soil  or  on  the  chase,  and  but 
little  advanced  in  any  of  the  arts  of  social 
life. 

A  more  elaborate  classification  of  skulls, 
taking  cognizjince  of  finer  shades  of  differ¬ 
ence,  has  lately  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Ret- 
zius,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy 
[  at  Stockholm ;  but  it  would  not  suit  our 
!  present  purpose  to  go  more  into  detail. 

I  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these 
I  differences  re-appear  so  constantly  in  all  the 
I  branches  of  any  particular  national  stocks,  as 
I  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  these  stocks 
j  w'ere  originally  distinguishable  by  the  same 
I  characters ;  oi*  whether,  in  the  pas.sage  from 
I  one  group  of  nations  to  another,  we  do  not 
find  them  undergoing  such  gradual  modifi- 
cations  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw'  any 
definite  line  between  them :  Again,  we  must 
further  consider  w  hether  these  characters  are 
I  so  invariably  transmitted  from  one  generation 
I  to  another,  where  the  purity  of  the  race  has 
i  been  preserved,  as  to  necessaiily  infer  their 
j  permanency:  or  whether  there  is  not  occa¬ 
sionally  adequate  evidence  of  a  departure  from 
one  or  other  of  these  types,  and  of  the  as- 
.  sumption  of  another.  We  think  it  better 
I  not  to  encumber  ourselves  here  with  the  term 
j  species,  of  which  so  many  different  definitions 
I  have  been  given ;  especially  since  the  ques- 
j  tion,  whether  the  races  of  mankind  are  to  be 
;  regarded  as  varieties  of  one  species,  or  as  dis- 
j  tributable  among  several,  is  nothing  else  than 
j  the  (juestion  of  the  unity,  similarity,  or  di- 
I  versity  of  the  original  stock,  only  expressed 
j  in  other  w  ords. 

I  When  we  examine  the  cranial  conformation 
I  of  the  w  hole  Indo- Atlantic  group  of  nations, 
I  we  perceive  that,  although  the  elliptical  type 
j  prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very  different 
j  degrees  of  development.  Certain  races  mani¬ 
fest  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  pyramidal, 
others  towards  the  prognathous  character;  and 
considerable  variations  may  be  seen  amon.g  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  race.  If  the  so-called 
Mongolian  group  be  surveyed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  the  peculiariti(«  of  the  pyramidal  skull 
will  be  often  found  so  much  softened  dow  n,  as 
to  approach  the  elliptical  form ;  sometimes 
throughout  the  w'hole  of  certam  races — oc- 
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ca?^ionnllv  only  in  individuals.  Between  the  theory  of  distinct  stocks,  each  race  should 
proper  African  nations  (excluding  those  of  have  fixed  and  definite  characters,  common  to 
Arabian  descent)  the  difference  is  still  more  all  its  subdivisions  ;  whereas,  in  nature,  on  the 
remarkable.  Some  of  them  present  the  contrary,  we  find  the  characters  shading  off 
prognathous  type  in  its  most  complete  de-  in  families  or  individuals,  so  as  to  approach  a 
velopment ;  in  other  cases,  the  pyramidal  common  type. 

form  is  n(*arly  as  evident  as  among  many  of  By  considerations  of  this  kind  we  are  con- 
the  Northern  Asiatics  ;  others  again  discov-  ducted  to  the  second  head  of  our  inquiry  ; 
er  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  more  namely — whether  historical  evidence  leads  to 
elevated  and  symmetrical  type  of  the  so-called  the  belief  that  the  cranial  characters  of  the 
Caucasians.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal  several  races  are  really  thus  transmitted, 
dissimilarity  in  cranial  configuration  among  with  little  or  no  modification,  from  generation 
the  widely  spread  and  isolated  tribes  bv  to  generation — or  whether  an  actual  passage 
which  Oceania  is  peopled.  For,  whilst  the  may  be  effected  in /bae  from  one  type  to  anoth- 
skulls  of  the  Malayan  portion  of  the  popu-  er  ?  Now,  of  such  alterations.  Dr.  Prichard 
lation  are  referable  to  the  pyramidal  type  has  collected  abundant  evidence.  One  of  the 
rather  than  to  any  other,there  are  savage  races  most  striking  examples,  perhaps,  is  afforded 
in  and  around  Australia  which  are  nearly,  if  by  the  cranial  conformation  of  the  Turks  of 
not  quite,  as  prognathous  as  the  African  Ne-  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It  closely  resem- 
groes  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  bles  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  European 
Polynesian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  tribes  nations  ;  departing  so  widely  from  that  of 
of  higher  civilization,  whose  skulls  can  scarce-  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia,  that  many  writers 
ly  be  distinguished  from  the  best  European  have  referred  the  former  to  the  Caucasian 
forms.  So,  among  the  American  races,  the  rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet 
Esquimaux  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  pyra-  historical  evidence  sufficiently  proves,  that 
midal  type  ;  yet,  in  some  of  the  Southern  the  Western  Turks  originally  belong  to  the 
nations  the  character  of  the  skull  inclines  to  Northern  Asiatic  group  of  nations,  with 
become  prognathous  ;  in  others  elliptical,  which  the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation  still 
Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  variation,  that  remains  associated,  not  only  in  its  geographi- 
it  would  seem  utterly  impossible  to  establish  cal  position,  but  in  its  physical  characters 
any  peculiar  form  as  characteristically  Ameri-  and  habits  of  life  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  West- 
can.  “  A  Peruvian,”  says  a  distinguished  nat-  ern  branch,  not  in  the  Eastern,  that  the  change 
uralist,  M.  d’Orbigny,  speaking  from  personal  has  taken  place.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
observation,  “  is  more  different  from  a  Pata-  that  this  change,  from  the  pyramidal  to 
gonian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarini,  the  elliptical  form  of  skull,  might  be  explained 
than  is  a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mon-  as  the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  the  Turk- 
golian.”  ish  race  with  that  of  the  countries  they  have 

Those  ethnologists,  therefore,  who  uphold  conquered,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian 
the  doctrine  of  originally  distinct  types,  have  or  Circassian  slaves  into  their  harems.  But 
been  obliged  to  admit,  not  three  or  five  mere-  the  cause  suggested  is  plainly  inadeejuate  to 
ly,  but  twenty  or  thirty  ;  and,  as  we  increase  the  effect.  For  we  know  that  in  the  Chris- 
our  acquaintance  with  the  physical  character  tian  countries  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the 
of  tribes  at  present  little  known,  we  are  con-  conquering  and  the  conquered  races  have 
tinually  adding  to  the  number.  There  is  this  been  kept  separate  by  mutual  hatred,  fostered 
further  difficulty.  Although  at  the  present  by  their  difference  in  religion  and  manners  ; 
time  a  considerable  number  of  forms  might  be  while  any  improvement  effected  by  the  intro- 
selected,  with  well-marked  differences  be-  duction  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves 
tween  them  ;  nevertheless,  on  comparison  of  must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  class- 
the  whole,  the  types,  which  appear  to  be  es,  who  alone  could  afford  to  purchase  them, 
most  remotely  separated,  are  ascertained  to  In  either  case  the  assigned  cause,  even  if 
be  reiilly  connected  by  such  a  gradation  of  admitted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  would 
inteimediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  is  have  merely  produced  a  hybrid  or  intermedi- 
frequently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  ate  race,  instead  of  effecting  the  phenomenon 
types  a  particular  specimen  should  be  referred,  for  which  we  have  to  account — the  entire 
This  fact  of  itself  invalidates  the  supposi-  substitution  of  a  new  type  for  the  original 
tion  of  the  uniform  transmission  of  physical  one.  So  complete  a  change  we  can  scarcely 
characters  from  parent  to  offspring  ;  on  which  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than  civilization 
supposition  the  presumption  of  the  original  and  social  improvement ;  the  constant  tend- 
diversity  of  races  chiefly  rests.  For,  on  the  ency  of  which  is  to  smooth  down  the  awk- 
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ward  prominences  both  of  the  pyramidal  and 
the  prognathous  skulls,  and  bring  them  to¬ 
wards  the  symmetry  of  the  elliptical.  The 
Eastern  Turks,  retaining  the  nomadic  habits 
of  their  ancestors,  have  retained  also  their 
cranial  conformation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  modification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Magyar  race,  of  which 
the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed.  This 
race,  whicli  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  characters  to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by 
historical  and  philological  evidence  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  jrreat  Northern  Asiatic 
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stock,  closely  allied  in  blood  to  tlie  stupid 
and  feeble  Ostiaks  and  the  untamable  Lap¬ 
landers.  About  ten  centuries  ago  they  were 
expelled  by  Turkish  invasion  from  Great 
Hungary,  the  country  they  then  inhabited, 
which  bordered  on  the  Uralian  mountains ; 
and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Slavonian 
nations  from  the  fertile  parts  of  Hungary, 
which  they  have  occupied  ever  since.  Hav- 
in<r  thus  exchanjied  their  abode,  .from  the 
most  rigorous  climate  of  the  old  continent, — 
a  wilderness  where  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes 
pursue  the  chase  during  only  the  mildest 
season, — for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
amid  fertile  plains,  abounding  in  rich  har¬ 
vests,  they  laid  aside  the  rude  and  savage 
habits  which  they  are  recorded  to  have 
brought  with  them,  and  adopted  a  settled 
mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  their  type  of  cranial  conformation  has 
been  changed  from  tlie  pyramidal  to  the  el¬ 
liptical,  and  they  have  become  a  handsome 
people,  of  fine  stature  and  regular  European 
features.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
regard  this  improvement  as  ari.^ing  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  an  intermixture  of 
races ;  the  Magyars  being  to  this  day  distinct 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  produced  by  mere  change 
of  ])lace,  without  civilization.  For,  among 
the  Lapps, — who,  though  inhabiting  Europe, 
retain  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongolian 
ancestors, — the  pyramidal  form  is  still  pre¬ 
served 

The  Negro  type  is  one  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  cited  as  an  example  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  physical  characters  of  races. 
The  existing  Ethiopian  physiognomy  is  said 
to  agree  precisely  with  the  representations 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest  periods, 
in  those  marvellous  pictures,  who.se  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt 
has  revealed  to  us  so  much  of  the  inner  life 
of  one  of  the  most  anciently  civilized  nations 
of  the  world:  and  this  physiognomy,  it  is 
further  maintained,  continues  at  present 
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identically  the  same  from  parent  to  child, 
even  where  the  transportation  of  a  Negro 
population  to  temperate  climates  and  civil¬ 
ized  associates,  (as  in  the  United  iSiates,) 
has  entirely  changed  the  external  conditions 
of  their  existence.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Negro  races  which  have  made  no 
advance  in  civilization,  retain  the  progna¬ 
thous  character  even  in  temperate  regions ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  ex¬ 
pect.  13ut  it  is  not  true,  when  they  have 
made  any  progress  in  civilization,  that  they 
remain  equally  unaltered.  The  most  ele¬ 
vated  forms  of  skull  amonir  the  African  na- 
tions  are  found  m  those  which  have  emeifred, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  their  origi¬ 
nal  barbarism.  This  has  chielly  taken  place 
through  the  influence  of  the  Mahominedan 
religion,  which  prevails  extensively  among 
the  people  of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of 
Africa.  And  although  there  is  no  histoiical 
evidence  of  their  original  similarity  in  cranial 
conformation  to  the  truly  prognathous  Ne¬ 
groes,  yet  all  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
supposition.  Otherwise,  we  must  imagine 
that  they  have  always  been  distinguished  by 
the  same  elevation  of  the  skull  as  distin¬ 
guishes  them  at  present.  In  which  case  we 
shall  be  obliged  either  to  resoi  t  to  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  great  number  of  original  slocks  for 
the  nations  of  Central  Africa  alone,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  most  degraded  Negroes 
have  sprung  from  the  more  elevated  type : — 
which,  to  be  sure,  would  be  as  great  an  ad¬ 
mission  as  we  can  desire  of  the  capability  of 
modification  in  an  instance  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  most  permanent  of  all. 

In  regard  to  the  transplanted  Negroes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  removal  is  as  yet  too  short  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  considerable  alteration  of  cranial 
configuration.  Many  of  the  Negroes  now 
living  in  the  West  Indian  islands  are  natives 
of  Africa,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  population,  both  there  and  in  the  United 
States,  are  removed  by  no  more  than  one  or 
two  descents  from  their  African  ancestors. 
But  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  disinterested  observers,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  United  States,  an  approx¬ 
imation  in  the  Negro  physiognomy  to  the 
European  model  i.v  progressively  taking  place, 
in  instances  in  which,  although  there  has 
been  no  mtermixture  of  European  blood,  the 
influence  of  a  higher  civilization  has  been 
powerfully  exercised  for  a  lengthened  period. 
The  case  of  Negroes  employed  as  domestic 
servants  is  particularly  noticed.  Dr.  Han¬ 
cock,  of  Guiana,  even  asserts  that  it  is  fre- 
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quently  not  at  all  difficult  to  dLstinjjuish  a 
Negro  of  pure  blood  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
portion  of  the  colony,  from  another  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  English  settlements,  by  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  features  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  each,  and  those  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  respective  masters.  This 
alteration,  too,  is  not  confined  to  a  change  of 
form  in  the  skull,  or  to  the  diminution  of  the 
projection  of  the  upper  jaw ;  but  it  is  seen 
also  in  the  general  figure,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  soft  parts,  as  the  lips  and  nose.  And 
Mr.  Lycll  was  assured,  during  his  recent 
tours  in  America,  by  numei'ous  medical  men 
residing  in  the  slave  states,  that  a  gradual 
approximation  was  taking  place,  in  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  to  the  European  model,  each  succes¬ 
sive  generation  exhibiting  an  improvement  in 
these  respects.  The  change*  was  most  ap¬ 
parent  in  such  as  are  brought  into  closest 
and  most  habitual  relation  with  the  whites, 
(as  by  domestic  servitude,)  without  any  ac¬ 
tual  interiuixfure  of  races, — a  fact  which  the 
difference  of  complexion  in  the  offspring 
would  at  once  betray. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  tendency 
in  botli  the  pyi'amidal  and  the  prognathous 
types  to  pass  into  the  elliptical,  under  the 
influence  of  those  multifarious  conditions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  gener  al  term  civi¬ 
lization.  The  question  how  far  the  progna¬ 
thous  may  be  changed  to  the  pyramidal,  or 
vice  versa,  from  want  of  adequate  historical 
evidence,  is  involved  in  gr'eater  obscurity. 
As  already  remarked,  the  Hottentot  skull  is 
decidedly  pyramidal ;  with  oblique  eyes,  yel¬ 
lowish  complexion,  sparse  hair,  and  the  other 
chai*acters  of  the  Noi'thern  Asiatics.  Are 
the  Hottentots  descended  fi'oni  the  common 
African  stock  ? — and  arc  their  peculiarities 
of  conformation  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  physical  peculiar  ities  of  their 
country,  which,  as  Dr.  Prichard  has  pointed 
out,  present  an  extraordinary  correspondence 
with  those  inhabited  by  the  roving  Mongoles 
and  TarUtrs  ?  Or  are  they  in  reality  an  off¬ 
set  from  the  Tartar  stock,  driven  into  the  re¬ 
motest  coi’ner  of  the  African  continent,  by 
the  gr-adual  extension  and  increasing  power 
of  the  proper  African  races  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  study  of  the  affinities  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  the  chief  means  of  deciding 
this  question ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  We  observe  that  the  Chev.  Bunsen 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Hottentot  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  degraded  Kafir,  as  the  Bushman 
tongue  is  a  degraded  Hottentot  (Report,  p. 
286.)  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence 


that  a  race  presenting  such  a  decided  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Mongolian  stock,  should  be  found 
dwelling  in  the  only  part  of  Africa  in  which 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  resemble 
those  of  Central  Asia :  and  in  the  choice  of 
difficulties  we  are  disposed  on  the  whole  to 
anrree  with  Dr.  Prichard,  in  thinkinjr  that  the 
Hottentots  are  probably  a  proper  African 
race  whose  change  of  type  may  be  attributed 
to  the  prolonged  influence  of  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from  the 
pyramidal  to  the  prognathous  type,  a  more 
satisfactory  instance  is  afforded  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Oceania.  Even  where  they  are 
most  isolated  from  each  other,  the  remark¬ 
able  conformity  in  the  fundarhental  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  languages,  as  demonstrated  by 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  appears  (with  other 
considerations)  to  have  established  the  com¬ 
mon  origin  of  all  the  Malayan,  Polynesian, 
{>nd  Australian  races.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  together  with  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  south-eastern  Asia,  they  must 
originally  have  presented  some  modification 
of  the  pyramidal  form.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  the  prognathous  character  is  highly 
developed  in  those  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  w'hich  seem  to  have 
lonjiest  remained  in  the  most  dejjraded  state  : 
— whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  very  favorable 
examples  of  the  elliptical  type  are  produce- 
able  from  among  them. 

But,  we  may  illustrate  our  argument  nearer 
home.  Races  which  have  advanced  the  fur¬ 
thest  in  civilization,  and  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  physical  form,  produce  also 
examples  of  physical  inferiority  in  individuals 
or  families.  Among  other  consequences  of 
long-continued  want  and  ignorance,  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  cranium  appears  to  have 
been  affected.  The  Sanatory  Commission 
would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  believe, 
were  it  to  examine  the  worst  part  of  the 
population  of  our  great  towns ;  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  however,  is  unfortunately  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish 
population.  There  are  certain  districts  in 
Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  (as  pointed  out  by 
an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  No.  48,)  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  native  Irish  diiven  by  the 
British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down, 
about  two  centuries  ago.  These  people,  whose 
ancestors  were  well-grown,  able-bodied  and 
comely,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stat¬ 
ure  of  five  feet  tw'o  inches,  are  pot-bellied, 
bow-legged,  and  abortively  featured ;  and  are 
especially  remarkable  for  “  open  projecting 
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mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed 
gums,  their  advancing  cheek-bones  and  de¬ 
pressed  noses  bearing  barbarism  on  their 
very  front.”  In  other  words,  within  so  short 
a  period,  they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prog¬ 
nathous  type  of  skull,  like  the  savages  of 
Australia ; — “  thus  giving  such  an  e.xample 
of  deterioration  from  known  causes,  as  almost 
compensates,  by  its  value  to  future  ages,  for 
the  suffering  and  debasement  which  past 
generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its 
appalling  lesson.”  The  hordes  of  wretched 
Irish,  whom  famine  has  driven  to  seek  sub¬ 
sistence  in  the  seaports  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  must  have  enabled 
many  of  our  readers  to  make  this  observation 
for  themselves  : — every  gradation  being  per¬ 
ceptible,  from  the  really  noble  type  of  coun¬ 
tenance  and  figure  seen  in  some  of  them,  to 
that  utterly  debased  aspect  which  can  be 
looked  at  only  with  disgust.  It  is  marvel¬ 
lous,  indeed,  how  close  is  the  physical  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  lowest  chisses  of  the 
Irish  population  and  the  natives  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  as  depicted  in  the  voyage  of  the  “  As¬ 
trolabe.”  The  delineations  of  the  latter, 
when  first  seen,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  old 
acquaintanceship.  In  both  cases,  the  same 
cause — a  long-continued  deficiency  of  food 
and  social  degradation  (where  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  resist  these  depressing  agencies 
had  not  been  previously  attained) — has  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  same  results.  And,  although 
the  ancestral  types  of  the  two  were  in  all 
probability  very  different,  the  changes  thus 
induced  have  tended,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  to  bring  about  a  singular  similarity. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  how*  short  a  time  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  produce  a  corre¬ 
sponding  alteration  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Hottentot  race.  It  is  an  untoward  circum¬ 
stance  in  human  nature,  that  alterations  for 
the  worse  appear  to  take  much  more  quickly 
and  much  more  certainly,  than  alterations  for 
the  better. 

We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  bony  skeleton,  Avhich  have 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
races  of  men  from  each  other.  It  has  been 
maintained,  for  example,  that  the  form  of  the 
pelvis  differs  so  much  in  the  European  and 
the  Negro,  as  to  constitute  a  valid  distinction 
between  the  two  races ;  and  that  different 
races  have  their  characteristic  pelves ;  some 
light,  some  heavy,  some  with  an  oval  open¬ 
ing,  some  with  a  round  aperture,  some  ap¬ 
proaching  the  quadrilateral  form,  and  some 
being  Avedged-shaped.  But  the  careful  and 
extended  comparisons  of  those  eminent  anato¬ 


mists,  the  Professors  Weber  of  Bonn,  have 
shown  that  the  real  facts  renfardinjx  the  con- 
figuration  of  the  pelvis  are  precisely  analo- 
orous  to  those  relatintr  to  the  conformation  of 
the  cranium.  No  one  form  is  assignable  to 
any  particular  nation  or  group  of  nsitions,  as 
a  constant  distinctive  character ;  but  speci¬ 
mens  of  each  kind  are  found  in  the  same 
races.  At  the  same  time,  particular  types  are 
more  common  than  others  in  particular  races, 
a  certain  relation  being  disceniible  betAveen 
the  preA'alcnt  form  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and 
that  of  the  cranium.  8o  the  “  cucumb<*r 
shin,”  broad  fiat  foot,  and  projecting  heel. 
Avhich  are  popularly  regarded  as  typical 
characters  of  the  Negro  race,  are  found, 
upon  a  more  extended  surv<  y,  to  belong 
chiefiy  to  that  small  proportion  of  it  A\ith 
Avhich  Ave  happen  to  be  most  familia?’,  and  to 
disappear  Avherever  the  cranium  is  more  ele¬ 
vated.  bhen  amonir  the  Guinea-const  Ne- 
groes,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  in¬ 
dividuals  are  occasionally  found  wliose  per¬ 
sons  might  be  taken  as  models  of  symmetry' 
and  viiror :  Avitness  the  celebrated  athlete, 
a  cast  of  whose  body  is  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  in  the  museum  of  the  Jioyal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London.  Such  facts  put  a 
negatiA’e  on  the  popular  notion  of  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  characters  of  this  kind  ;  on  which 
assumption,  hoAvever,  the  doctrine  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  diversity  of  the  Negro  and  European 
races  always  has  proceeded. 

There  is  probably  no  evidence  of  original 
diA'ersity  of  race,  Avhich  is  so  generally  and 
unhesitatingly  relied  upon,  as  that  derived 
from  the  color  of  the  s/dn  and  the  character 
of  the  hair.  That  the  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  hue,  is  bv  manv  considered  to 
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be  as  impossible  as  that  the  sun  should  rise 
in  the  AV’est.  And  the  retention  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  hue  of  a  race  in  the  descendants 
;  of  individuals  Avho  have  long  since  migrated 
j  into  a  temperate  climate,  is  continually  ap- 
j  pealed  to  as  a  triumphant  argument  in  fa- 
1  vor  of  a  position,  Avhich,  it  is  maintained,  is 
conformable  alike  to  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory  and  to  every-day  observation.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  than  to  give  a  plausible  aspect 
I  to  this  opinion ;  but  it  Avill  not,  aa  c  think, 
stand  the  test  of  a  searching  examination, 
any  better  than  the  doctrine  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  particular  conformations  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  to  particular  races.  Let  us  proceed, 
then,  to  discuss  it  in  the  same  manner  ;  con¬ 
sidering,  in  the  first  place,  Avhether  charac¬ 
ters  derived  from  the  skin  and  hair  are  at 
the  present  time  so  constantly  presented  by 
different  races,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  em- 
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ployed  for  llic  ])urpose  of  scientific  defi-  fairness.  The  effect  of  such  exposure  va- 
nition  ;  and  secondly,  whetlier  history,  when  lies,  besides,  accordinjr  to  the  complexion 
carefully  interrogated,  really  sanctions  the  of  the  individual.  Fair  skins  become’  of  a 
idea  that  tiie  hue  of  any  race  is  permanent  reddish  brown;  and  those  in  which  there 
and  unalterable — or  whether  there  are  not  was  previously  any  tinge  of  a  black  or  swar- 
examples  to  the  contrary,  in  which  a  de-  thy  hue  (such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  indi- 
cided  change  has  taken  place.  Hefore  we  viduals  even  of  the  fairest  races,  in  whose 
enter,  however,  upon  this  incpiiry,  it  may  veins  there  is  not  the  slightest  intermixture 
be  proper  to  submit  a  few  general  consider-  of  Negjo  blood,)  become  much  more  swar- 
alions  upon  the  structure  of  the  coloring  thy.  While  the  influence  of  light  is  jier- 
tissue  of  the  animal  skin,  and  upon  the  value  ceived  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  com- 
of  color  as  a  zoological  character.  plexion  of  the  individual,  the  complexion 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  color  is  itself  is  sensibly  liable  to  variation  within 
“  only  skin-deep but  in  ])oint  of  fact  it  is  the  limits  of  families — much  more,  there- 
nol  ect'n  Shin-deep;  for  it  does  not  reach  the  fore,  of  races.  This  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
true  skin,  l>eing  entirely  confined  to  the  epi-  observation ;  two  children  of  the  same  pa- 
dermis  or  scajf-skin.  It  was  formeily  sup-  rents  being  frccjuently  the  one  ii  blonde,  i\\e 
posed  tliat,  between  the  true  skin  and  scarf-  other  a  brunette.  Further,  it  is  not  uncoin- 
skin,  there  lay  a  proj)er  coloring  layer,  to  mon  to  find,  in  individuals  of  the  fair  races, 
which  the  term  lele  mucosmn  was  given;  large  patches  of  the  surface  almost  as  deejdy 
and  it  was  imagined  that  this  layer  was  colored  as  the  skin  of  the  Neijro.  On  the 
greatly  developed  in  the  dark-skinned  races,  other  hand,  nibinoisni,  that  is,  the  total  ab- 
but  nearly  wanting  in  those  of  fair  com-  sence  of  color  in  the  skin,  is  occasionally 
plexion.  Tliis  account  of  it,  however,  when  seen  in  dark  races  as  well  as  fair.  A  curi- 
submitted  to  the  test  of  microscopic  impiir}’,  ous  case  lately  fell  under  our  cognizance  in 
has  be(Mi  found  to  be  totally  incorrect.  which  both  these  aberrations  were  combined 

If  Voltaire  i.s  to  be  believed,  no  well-  — the  hue  of  the  skin,  naturally  rather  swar- 
infoimed  person,  formerly,  passed  by  Ley-  thy,  had  been  becoming  darker  for  some 
den,  without  seeing  a  part  of  the  black  years ;  but  there  were  light  patches  on  the 
membrane  (the  Teticnlum  mitcosiitn)  of  a  face  and  body,  in  which  there  was  a  total 
Negro,  di.ssected  by  the  celebrated  Ruysch:  absence  of  pigment;  whilst,  as  if  to  com- 
the  other  part  had  been  carried  away  to  pensate  for  these,  peculiarly  dark  patches 
Petersburgh  by  Peter  the  Great.  Their  er-  came  out  elsewhere.  As  the  existence  of 
ror,  however,  is  now  universally  admitted,  colorless  patches  on  the  face  produced  a 
The  “  rete  mucosum”  has  been  discoveied  disagreeable  disfigurement,  an  attempt  was 
to  be  nothing  but  the  latest  layer  of  epider-  made  to  re-excite  the  chromatogenous  func- 
mis,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  continually  tion  by  stimulating  applications.  The  at- 
being  renewed  as  the  exterior  is  wojn  away,  tempt,  however,  was  unfortunately  rather 
just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  There  is  no  too  successful ;  for  although  the  parts  thus 
distinct  coloring  layer,  it  appears,  either  in  treated  at  first  assumed  the  hue  of  the  gene- 
the  fair  or  tiie  dark-skinned  races  ;  the  pecu-  ral  surface,  they  did  not  remain  in  that  state, 
liar  hue  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  but  became  in  the  end  of  the  color  of  the 
presence  of  coloring  matter  in  tlie  cells  spots  which  were  previously  the  most  dee])ly 
of  the  epidermis  itself.  Now,  that  this  tinged. 

coloring  matter  may  be  generated  even  in  These  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  that  any 
the  fairest  skins,  under  the  iniluence  of  light  distinctions  drawn  from  a  chaiacter  so  su- 
and  warmth,  we  have  a  familiar  proof  in  perficial,  and  so  little  liable  to  modification 
the  summer  freckle,  which  is  nothing  else  from  external  circumstances,  as  the  hue  of 
than  a  local  production  of  that  which  in  the  skin,  must  be  received  with  great  cau- 
some  races  is  (jcneral.  Persons  who  have  tion.  Tliis  is  well  known  to  the  naturalist, 
been  much  exposed  to  tlie  direct  rays  of  who  entirely  discards  it  in  every  case  in 
the  sun,  become  “  tanned”  or  “  sunburnt”  which  the  least  tendency  to  spontaneous  va¬ 
in  like  manner,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nation  is  shown.  It  is  (piite  true  that  there 
coloring  particles  in  the  cells  of  the  epi-  are  instances  in  which  he  considers  it  a  suf- 
dermis,  wliich  are  usually  almost  color-  ficient  indication  of  permanent  diversity  of 
less.  The  face  and  hands,  for  instance,  race,  that  is,  of  distinctness  of  species;  for 
frequently  undergo  a  considerable  alteration  example,  there  are  many  butterflies  and 
in  hue,  while  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  moths  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
are  habitually  covered,  retain  their  original  from  each  other  by  any  other  character  than 
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the  form,  situation,  and  color  of  certain  1 
spots  upon  their  wings.  But  these  spots 
are  found  to  be  constantly  present — to  have 
precisely  the  same  form,  situation,  and  color 
— and  not  to  show  the  least  disposition  to 
variation  of  type.  They  become,  therefore, 
from  their  permanence,  as  positive  indica¬ 
tions  of  original  diversity  of  race,  as  other 
criteria  are  allowed  to  be.  But  look  at  any 
of  our  domesticated  animals,  in  w'hich  the 
color  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  variation — the  horse,  for  instance. 
We  there  see  diversities  much  greater  than 
those  which  are  relied  on  as  distinctive  char¬ 
acters  among  moths  and  buttertlies ;  but 
these  differences  are  so  far  from  being  con¬ 
stant,  that  they  spring  up  among  individuals 
W'hich  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  the 
same  parentage ;  they  are,  therefore,  utterly 
valueless  as  evidences  of  breeds.  In  fact, 
any  approach  to  permanence  w'hich  they  may 
possess,  is  entirely  due  to  the  agency  of  man 
in  matching  like  with  like  ;  for  all  the  races 
of  wild  horses  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
whether  known  to  be  descendants  of  domes¬ 
ticated  ancestors  or  not,  present  one  uniform 
brown  hue. 

To  which  of  these  two  cases  then  has  that 
of  the  human  races  the  most  resemblance  ? 
Are  there  definite  hues  or  markings,  which 
are  characteristic  of  all  the  individuals  of 
particular  races,  and  which  are  regularly 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  ?  Or 
do  we  find  such  a  variation  in  this  respect, 
among  tribes  or  families  known  or  presumed 
to  have  had  a  common  parentage,  as  pre¬ 
vents  any  such  line  of  demarcation  from  be¬ 
ing  drawn  ?  To  this  question  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor,  w'ith  Dr.  Pricliard’s  assistance,  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  problem  may  be  thus  stated.  Given, 
a  fair  and  ruddy  specimen  of  the  so-called 
Caucasian  race,  a  jet-black  Negro,  a  swarthy 
Malay,  an  olive  Mongolian,  and  a  copper- 
colored  American  Indian ;  let  it  be  deter¬ 
mined — whether  their  hues  are  typical  of 
their  respective  races  ;  or  whether  such  va¬ 
rieties  of  color  may  not  be  communicated 
to  all,  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  character  founded  upon  complexion. 

The  nations,  w'hose  agreement  in  cranial 
conformation  has  caused  them  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  together  under  the  general  designation 
Caucasian,  are  very  naturally  arranged  under 
tw'o  groups,  differing  from  one  another,  but 
agreeing  among  themselves,  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  peculiarities  of  their  language.  They 
are  sometimes  designated  as  the  Semitic  and 
Japetic  nations ;  but  Dr.  Prichard  much 
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more  appropriately,  in  our  apprehension, 
terms  them  the  Syro-Arabian  and  the  Indo- 
European — names  which  at  once  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  subdivision.  The  former 
of  these  groups  seems  to  have  had  its  ori¬ 
ginal  seat  in  South-western  Asia ;  but  is 
now'  much  more  widely  extended.  For  it 
seems  to  have  diffused  itself  at  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period  over  Northern  Africa,  which 
has  been  again  colonized  from  the  parent 
stock  at  various  subsequent  times  ;  and  one 
of  its  offsets,  the  .lewish  nation,  has  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
w'orld.  The  Atlantic  region  of  Northern 
Africa  comprises  the  elevated  country, 
mountainous  in  some  parts,  stretching  from 
the  Great  Desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Notwithstanding  the  subscvjuent 
admixture  of  foreign  elements,  the  remains 
of  the  language  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  are 
I  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  enabled  Prof. 
Newman  to  class  it  among  the  primitive 
branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic 
group,  coeval  with  the  ancient  Syrian,  the 
Phoenician,  &c.  In  this  case,  we  can  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  regard  the  people  who 
speak  dialects  of  this  ancient  Berber  lan¬ 
guage — and  who  correspond  in  general 
bodily  configuration,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
same  stock — as  forming  part  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  group.  Now  among  the  Kabyles 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  Tuaryks  of  Sahara, 
the  Shelahs  or  mountaineers  of  Southern 
Morocco,  and  other  people  of  the  same  race, 
there  are  very  considerable  differences  of 
complexion.  In  fact,  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  example  anywhere  to  be  met  with  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  climate,  and  by 
tendency  to  spontaneous  variation,  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  complexion.  For  the  particulars 
to  be  inquired  into  in  their  case  occur 
not  only  within  a  very  limited  range  of 
country,  but  among  races  connected  by  the 
closest  affinities  of  language,  and  who  agree 
also  in  every  other  important  physical  char¬ 
acter.  Although  the  Kabyles  in  general 
have  a  swarthy  hue  and  dark  hair,  the  tribe 
of  Mozabi  is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as 
remarkably  white ;  and  the  lofty  table-land 
called  Mount  Aurasius  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
so  fair  and  ruddy,  and  with  hair  of  so  deep 
a  yellow,  that  they  have  been  supposed 
(though  without  any  adequate  foundation) 
to  be  a  colony  of  Teutonic  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  Tuaryk  tribes  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Great  Desert,  have  a  complex¬ 
ion  as  black  as  that  of  the  darkest  negro. 

Similar  varieties  of  color  obtain  in  other 
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branches  of  tlic  Syro- Arabian  stock.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  high  lands 
of  Arabia  represent  tlje  inhabitants  as  hav- 
ing  light  complexions,  their  eyes  being  often 
blue  and  their  hair  red.  The  Arabs  near 
Muscat  are  of  a  .sickly  yellow  line  ;  those  of 
the  neighborhood  of  ^Iecca  are  of  a  yc-llow- 
ish  brown  ;  whilst  those  of  the  low  countries 
})ordering  on  the  Nile  are  almost  jet  black. 
Mr.  Huckingham  noticed  that  tlie  Arabs  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a  region  of  very 
constant  and  intense  heat,  had  darker  skins 
as  w'ell  as  flatter  features  and  coarser  hair, 
than  he  had  seen  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  llaii- 
ran,  a  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  met 
with  t'l  family  who  had  Negro  features,  a 
deep  black  complexion,  and  crisped  hair,  of 
whose  pure  Arab  descent  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less  assured. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multijdy  proofs  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  advertinnr  to  the  case  of  the  Jewish  na- 

O 

tion,  which — though  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  advocates  of  the  permanence  of  com¬ 
plexion  and  other  physical  characters — real- 
Iv  tells  the  other  way,  when  fully  stated. 
Tills  case  is  particularly  satisfactory,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evidence  of  general  purity  of 
descent  through  a  long  succession  of  gene¬ 
rations,  during  which  the  scattered  l  esidence 
of  the  race  has  subjected  its  members  to  a 
great  variety  of  external  conditions.  Now, 
althoujrh  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are 

o  ^ 

still  generally  recognizable  by  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  physiognomy,  we  iind  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  complexion  among  them.  In  this 
c.ountry  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  are  not 
unfrequent ;  but  a  light  brunette  liue  with 
black  hair  is  most  common.  In  German}- 
and  Poland,  the  ordinary  comjdexion  is  more 
florid,  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Portugal  are  very 
dark ;  w  hile  those  who  luive  been  settled 
from  very  remote  times  in  Cochin  and  the 
interior  of  Malabar,  are  so  black  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  by  their  complexion  from  the 
native  inhabitants.  Thus  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  complexion 
of  the  Jew's  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to  that 
of  any  nation  in  which  their  residence  has 
been  sufficiently  prolonged  ;  wl.ile  of  this 
assimilation,  the  introduction  of  a  small 
amount  of  extraneous  blood  does  not  by  any 
means  afford  an  adequate  explanation.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  there  is  at  Mat- 
tacheri,  a  town  of  Cochin,  a  particular  colo¬ 
ny  of  Jews  which  arrived  at  a  comparatively 
late  date  in  that  country,  and  which  are 
called  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews.  That  they 


have  not  yet  been  blackened  by  the  tropical 
light  and  heat,  shows  that  time  is  in  this  case 
a  neces.'iary  condition. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Indo-European  branch 
of  the  Caucasian  stock,  we  encounter  a  series 
of  analogous  phenomena.  Passing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganires  to  the  Hritish  Islands, 
not  only  does  the  same  general  type  of  cra¬ 
nial  conformation  everywhere  re-appear  ;  but 
a  fundamental  conformity  in  the  languages 
of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  the  concur¬ 
rent  testimony  of  their  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  all  indicate  an  early  connection.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  certain  exceptional 
cases,  no  ethnologist  of  repute  now  disputes 
the  eastern  origin  of  the  great  body  of  the 
population  of  Euroj)e.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  most  striking  example  of  variation  of  color 
among  the  descendants  of  one  common 
stock  ;  for  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoo 
does  not  less  differ  from  that  of  a  Scandina¬ 
vian,  than  does  that  of  the  Negro  ;  indeed, 
there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  interposed 
between  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  jet 
black  of  the  dweller  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Even  if  the  common  origin  of  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Germanic  and  other  European  nations 
should  be  disputed,  (which,  however,  cannot 
be  attempted  without  overthrowing  the 
whole  fabric  of  modern  philology,)  it  will 
be  easy  to  show-  that  similar  variations  are 
generated  within  much  nanower  limits. 
Thus  among  the  Hindoo  nation  alone,  w'e  find 
the  most  marked  diversities  of  complexion  ; 
some  are  as  black  as  Negroes,  some  are  of  a 
copper  color,  others  little  darker  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  others 
have  actually  fair  complexions  w'ith  blue 
eves,  and  auburn  or  even  red  hair.  These 
diversities  appear  to  be  connected  with  two 
sets  of  conditions,  as  their  operating  causes. 
The  first  place  must  de  assigned  to  the  mark¬ 
ed  differences  of  climate,  w  hich  prevail  be¬ 
twixt  the  mountainous  elevations  of  Kashmir 
or  Kafiristan,  and  the  low'  plains  bordeiing 
the  great  rivers  of  India.  Hut  the  distinction 
of  castes  is  scarcely  of  secondary  conse¬ 
quence  ;  since  it  perpetuates  the  same 
modes  of  life  in  particular  families  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  and  also  tends  to  render 
peimanent  any  variety  that  may  spontane¬ 
ously  spring  up,  and  to  restrain  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  caste  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
high-caste  people  of  the  northern  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  India  arc  remaikable  for 
the  fairness  of  their  complexions ;  while  the 
Affghans,  descended  from  the  Median  stock, 
and  speaking  a  dialect  derived  from  the  an- 
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cient  Zend,  contain  within  their  passes  every 
variety  of  comple.xion,  from  that  of  the  dark 
Indian  to  tlnit  of  the  fair  European. 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  the  hue  of  the  skin  as  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  Caucasian  race  ;  since, 
whatever  we  may  assume  to  be  its  typical 
complexion,  that  type  is  subject  to  every 
kind  and  deirree  of  raoditication.  The  Arabs, 
the  Berbers,  the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Affjihans,  and  numerous  other  tribes  that 
might  be  cited,  exhibit  many  such  modifica¬ 
tions  amonij:  themselves,  not  to  mention  those 
which  distinguish  them  from  each  other ; 
when  the  European  nations  are  added  to  the 
list,  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  striking. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  African  nations. 
Here,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  no  such  vari¬ 
ety  embarrasses  us :  blackness,  with  a  red¬ 
dish  or  yellowish  tinge,  being  the  universal 
hue  of  the  Ethiopian  race.  Such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  however,  would  only  exhibit  the  very 
limited  information  of  the  rash  ethnologist 
who  should  hazard  it ;  for  no  fact  is  better 
established,  than  that  of  great  diversity  of 
complexion  among  the  different  inhabitants 
of  this  great  continent.  Some  of  the  Kafir 
tribes,  among  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses, 
have  also  light  brown  complexions  and 
reddish  hair  ;  yet  there  is  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  attributing  to  them  an  origin  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  proper  Negro  races, 
Avith  which  thev  are  connected  in  different 
degrees  of  affinity.  There  are  tribes  even 
upon  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts,  considera¬ 
bly  lighter  than  ordinary  Negroes.  The 
Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in 
his  complexion  ;  Avhilst  the  Fulahs  of  Central 
Africa  are  of  a  dark  copper  color. 

The  widest  departure  from  the  ordinary 
Negro  complexion  is  shown  in  the  African 
nations  who  border  on  the  Red  Sea.  Little 
was  known  of  them  prior  to  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Egypt ;  much  information,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  gained  since,  especially  by 
M.  d’xVbbadie.  They  exhibit  specialties  on  the 
one  hand,  which  approximate  closely  to  the 
Negro  type ;  though  in  other  respects,  more 
particularly  in  the  hue  of  their  skin,  the 
severance  is  complete  : — so  that  they  evident¬ 
ly  constitute  a  series  of  links  between  the 
Negro  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  race.  This 
gradual  transition  has  been  attributed  by 
writers  who  regard  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
of  Caucasian  origin,  to  an  intermixture  of 
races  from  neighboring  confines.  But  M. 
d’Abbadie,  a  most  careful  observer,  express¬ 
ly  states  that  these  intermediate  tribes  are 


certainly  no/  Mulattoes,  having  none  of  the 
charactei*s  of  mixed  races.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  each  of  them  distinguished  by  the 
characteristic  physical  features  and  peculi¬ 
arities  of  language,  which  mark  them  out  as 
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races  distinct  from  the  Negroes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  white  races  on  the  other; 
though  they  possess  at  the  same  time  points 
of  resemblance  to  both.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  lightest  complexions  and  a  superior  phys¬ 
ical  conformation  characterize  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  highlands ;  whilst  the  dwellers 
on  the  low  plains  beneath  the  same  latitudes 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  Negroes  of  their 
neighborhood,  not  merely  in  the  blackness  of 
their  skin,  but  in  the  thickness  of  their  lips, 
the  flatness  of  their  noses,  and  the  crispness 
of  their  hair. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de¬ 
tained  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr. 
Prichard  res|)ecting  the  physical  characters 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  conclusion  to 
which  it  conducts  him  is  a  conviction — that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  so  closely  allied 
to  the  Negro  race,  that  the  origin  of  both 
was  probably  the  same.  The  complexion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  represented  by 
their  own  artists,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  red 
copper  or  light  chocolate  color,  and  to  have 
resembled  the  present  complexion  of  the 
reddest  of  the  Fiilah  and  Kafir  tribes.  Their 
peculiar  physiognomy  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  still  better,  perhaps,  in  their  sculptures  : 
where  it  is  at  once  recognized  as  much  more 
Afiican  than  Arabian  :  the  Negro  features 
being  only  an  exaggeration  of  it.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  that  this  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened  by  philological  considerations. 

Complexion,  therefore,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  no  such  definite  distinction  as  can 
sever  the  Negro  races  from  other  branches 
of  the  human  family.  Nor  will  the  character 
of  their  hair  be  found  more  conclusive ; 
though  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  be  a 
more  lasting,  and  therefore  more  trustwor¬ 
thy,  criterion — so  much  so,  that  the  African 
nations  have  been  collectively  termed  “  wool¬ 
ly-haired.”  Now,  it  is  clearly  proved  by 
microscopic  examination,  that  the  hair  of  the 
Negro  is  not  w  ool ;  and  that  its  intimate 
structure  differs  from  that  of  the  fairer  races, 
solely  in  the  greater  (juantity  of  pigmentary 
matter  contained  in  its  inteiior — as  is  the 
case  with  jet-black  hair  in  our  own  country. 
The  crisp,  twisted  growth  of  Negro  hair  is 
the  only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  straight  and  flowing  hair  of 
Europeans.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  futility  of  attempting  to  separate 
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races  on  distinctions,  which  do  not  exceed 
such  variations  as  may  be  observed  witliin 
the  limits  of  any  single  race.  For  instance, 
among  the  African  nations,  some  have  a  dark 
complexion,  and  are  conformable  in  other 
respects  to  the  Negro  type,  yet  at  the  same 
time  have  long  flowing  hair.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  Europeans,  having  no 
admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with  hair  so  crisp 
and  frizzled  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet 
of  woolly.  But  supposing  the  difl'erence  to 
be  as  great  and  constant  as  is  commonly 
represented,  it  would  still  be  by  no  means 
sutiic'fnt  to  establish  a  diversity  of  origin. 
For  the  zoologist  knows  that  he  can  place 
little  reliance  upon  characters  derived  from 
the  hairy  covering,  they  are  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  variation  under  climatic  influences. 
Thus  the  sheep  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  descended  from  those  originally  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Spaniards,  bear  wool  in  the 
first  instance,  and  continue  to  do  so  if  regu- 
larly  shorn.  If  neglected,  however,  the 
wool  forms  a  large  tufted  mass,  which  finally 
breaks  otF  in  shaggy  portions ;  and  beneath 
is  found,  not  fresh  wool,  nor  a  naked  and  dis¬ 
eased  skin,  but  a  short  fine  hair,  shining  and 
smooth,  like  that  of  the  goat  in  its  best  state : 
and  this  remains  permanently,  the  wool  never 
reappearing. 

On  instituting  a  similar  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  complexions  of  the  various 
branches  and  offsets  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
it  will  appear  that,  although  an  admixture 
of  yellow  is  one  of  its  most  constant  charac¬ 
ters,  yet  this  may  co-exist  with  many  other 
shades,  and  may  even  disappear  altogether. 
Thus,  in  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India,  still  existing  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
the  north,  in  the  Deccan,  and  especially  in 
Ceylon, — all  of  which  appear  from  the  char¬ 
acters  of  their  language,  their  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms,  and  their  traditions,  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Northern  Asiatic,  rather  than  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Arian  stock, — we  find  a  variety 
of  shades  of  complexion ;  and  this  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  nation.  For 
example,  the  Cinghalese  are  described  by 
Dr.  Davy  as  varying  in  color  from  light 
brown  to  black ;  the  prevalent  hue  of  their 
hair  and  eyes  is  black,  but  hazel  eyes  and 
brown  hair  are  not  very  uncommon  ;  gray 
eyes  and  red  hair  are  occasionally  seen, 
though  rarely  ;  and  sometimes  the  light-blue 
or  red  eye  and  light  flaxen  hair  of  the  Albi¬ 
no.  Dr.  Davy,  in  describing  such  a  one, 
remarks  that  her  complexion  would  scarcely 
be  considered  peculiar  in  England,  certainly 
not  in  Norway ;  for  her  eyes  were  light  blue. 


and  not  particularly  weak,  her  hair  of  the 
color  that  usually  accompanies  such  eyes> 
and  her  complexion  rather  rosy.  “  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,”  he  adds,  “  that  an  accidental 
variety  of  this  kind  might  propagate,  and 
that  the  white  race  of  mankind  is  sprung 
from  such  an  accidental  variety.  The  In¬ 
dians  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  or  story  among  them  in  which  this 
origin  is  assigned  to  us.”  This  tendency 
towards  a  fair  and  even  florid  complexion, 
with  light  blue  eyes  and  bushy  hair,  can  be 
traced  in  several  other  nations  of  the  same 
type,  such  as  the  Mantchoos  in  China,  and 
also  among  the  Chinese  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Samoiedes,  Tun- 
gusians,  and  others  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  have  a  dirty  brown  or  swarthy 
complexion.  A  scantiness  of  hair,  we  may 
observe,  is  generally  found  in  company  with 
the  Mongolian  type  ;  yet  there  are  tribes 
having  all  the  other  characters  conformable, 
and  speaking  languages  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  stock,  whose  hair  and  beard 
are  long  and  bushy. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Oceanic  races,  any 
attempt  to  employ  the  characters  of  the  skin 
and  hair  as  a  means  of  distinjruishinir  them 
from  the  other  supposed  primary  stocks, 
must  utterly  fail,  so  great  and  so  numerous 
are  the  diversities.  Thus  the  Malays  of  the 
eastern  Archipelago,  who  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  features  and  general  conforma¬ 
tion,  are  of  darker  color ;  retaining,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  their 
complexion.  This  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  whose 
aspect  is  decidedly  Mongolian,  and  whose 
complexion  is  of  a  citron  hue,  although  it 
becomes  brown  by  exposure.  The  Tahitians 
and  Marquesans — especially  in  the  families 
of  their  chiefs,  which  are  secluded  from  the 
wind  and  sun — exhibit  a  clear  olive  or  bru¬ 
nette  complexion,  such  as  is  common  among 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  ; 
and  the  hair,  though  generally  black,  is 
sometimes  brown,  auburn,  or  even  red  or 
flaxen.  The  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  Islanders 
are  somewhat  darker,  and  their  hair  is  fre¬ 
quently  crisp  and  frizzled.  The  New  Zea¬ 
landers  and  Ombai  islanders  present  remark¬ 
able  varieties  of  complexion,  as  well  as  of 
general  conformation ;  some  of  them  being 
tall,  well-formed,  and  comparatively  fair, 
whilst  others  are  dark  or  almost  black,  and 
inferior  in  stature  and  figure.  Yet  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  in  either  of 
these  cases  a  mixed  descent ;  or  for  surmis¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  different  parentage  from 
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each  otlier,  or  from  the  fairer  races  of  other 
islands.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar, 
little  is  known  as  yet  with  any  certainty  ;  but 
it  appears  that  some  of  them  appro.ximate 
towards  the  Malayan  type,  others  towards 
the  Negro.  The  probability  of  an  admi.xture 
of  race  is  here  obviously  considerable. 

Hut  besides  the  Malayan  Polynesians, 
whose  allinity  to  each  other  and  to  the  Mon¬ 
golian  stock  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there  i 
are  others  whose  settlement  in  particular 
islands  seems  to  have  been  of  much  older 
date,  and  whose  physical  characters  have  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Negro.  These  tribes  are  described  as  fero¬ 
cious  and  sullen,  of  savage  and  menacing 
aspect,  averse  to  intercourse  with  strangers, 
cxccedint;  in  uorliness  the  most  ill-favored 
brood  of  the  African  forests,  and  rivalling 
them  in  the  sooty  blackness  of  their  com- 
ple.xion.  Some  of  them  have  the  xvoolly 
hair  of  the  Negroes  of  Guinea;  but  others 
have  long  straight  locks  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Algon- 
quins ;  while  many  astonish  the  beholder 
with  their  broad,  bushed-out,  and  frizzly 
periwigs,  reaching  to  the  circumference  of 
three  feet,  by  which  they  obtained  from 
Dampier  the  epithet  of  “  mop-headed  Pa- 
puas.”  The  headquarters  of  these  “  Pela¬ 
gian  Negroes,”  as  Dr.  Prichard  calls  them, 
are  the  insulated  countries  which  lie  around 
Australia.  In  some  of  these  they  constitute 
the  sole  population  ;  but  wherever  the  Ma¬ 
layan  races  have  established  themselves,  the 
blacker  tribes  have  been  either  exterminated 
or  driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
interior.  The  relation  of  these  people  to  the 
genuine  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  consequence  of  our  almost 
total  ifjnorance  of  the  lanjruafje  of  the  former. 
Hut  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  belief  of  their  common  origin,  and 
especially  this  : — In  several  of  the  islands 
peopled  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  the 
complexion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
are  continually  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air,  grows  darker,  the  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  somewhat  crisp,  with  a 
decided  approach  towards  the  Pelagian  Ne¬ 
gro  type.  Yet  among  the  very  same  people, 
the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their  days  in 
ease,  and  are  carefully  si  eltered  from  the 
tropical  sun,  have  a  fair  complexion  and  an 
almost  European  cast  of  features.  All  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  dif¬ 


ferences  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
diversified  agency  of  climate  and  physical  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  (litferent  branches  of  a  race 
originally  the  .same.  If  color  be  once  adopted 
as  a  test  of  sejiarate  origin,  we  must  suppose 
that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  customs  and  traditions,  and 
closely  related  in  general  conformation, 
sprang,  nevertheless,  from  ancestors  who 
had  no  relation  to  each  other ;  and  we  must 
assign  a  distinct  pair  to  almost  every  island 
or  group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instances 
even  two  or  more  pairs  to  a  single  island. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  Amerivan  nations, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  appellation 
“  red  men”  is  by  no  means  characteristic ; 
for,  not  only  are  tribes  elsewhere  found,  at 
least  equally  deserving  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  continent  of  America.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians  are  copper-colored,  some  are  as  fair 
as  many  Europeans ;  others  are  of  a  brown 
or  yellow  complexion,  and  others  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  black  as  the  Negroes  of  Af¬ 
rica.  Here  also,  therefore,  we  should  be 
forced  into  the  supposition  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  primitive  stocks  in  near  vicinity  to 
each  other,  were  so  much  authority  to  be 
attributed  to  color  as  to  allow  it  to  conclu¬ 
sively  establish  the  separate  origins  of  any 
races  of  mankind. 

AVe  have  already  adverted  to  examples 
in  which  there  existed  historical  proof,  or 
at  least  adequate  presumption,  of  an  actual 
change  in  the  prevalent  hue  of  a  people, 
within  a  certain  tract  of  time  ;  we  may  ad¬ 
duce  a  few  more  instances  by  way  of  con¬ 
firmation.  The  Barabra  or  Herberines  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Nile  appear,  from 
the  most  careful  researches  that  have  been 
made  into  their  history,  to  be  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Nobatse,  who  were  brought  fif¬ 
teen  centuries  ago  from  an  oasis  in  the 
western  country,  by  Diocletian,  to  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  out  of  which  they  issued,  appears  to 
have  been  Kordofan  ;  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which,  true  Negroes,  still  preserve 
and  speak  the  Harabra  language.  4’he  Her¬ 
berines  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  any  soil  they  plant  date 
trees,  set  up  wheels  for  irrigation,  and  sow 
dhourra  and  leguminous  plants.  At  Cairo, 
where  many  of  them  resort,  they  are  prized 
for  their  honesty.  Now,  this  advance  in 
civilization  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  complexion :  for  their 
present  physiognomy  and  hue  of  skin  are 
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very  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians:  their  hair,  too,  is  lonj^  and  slightly 
crisp,  without  being  woolly.  This  altera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  set  down  to  any  intermixture 
with  the  Arabs  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley,  from  whom  the  Herberines  keep 
themselves  distinct.  In  like  manner  the 
Funffe,  w'ho  made  themselves  masters  of 
Sennaar  about  three  centuries  ago,  although 
originally  Negroes  of  the  Shiliikh  nation,  no 
longer  present  the  physiognomy  or  complex-  I 
ion  of  that  race,  but  much  more  nearly  ap-  ! 
proach  the  Herberines.  There  appears  in 
both  cases  to  be  a  special  tendency  towards 
a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair ;  and 
among  the  Funge  the  individuals  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  are  stated  to  form  a  separate 
citste,  beinr;  known  under  the  name  of  “  El 
Akmar,”  or  “  the  red  people.”  In  North¬ 
ern  India,  again,  there  are  tribes  of  moun¬ 
taineers  descended  from  families  which  mi¬ 
grated  at  remote  periods  from  the  plains  of 
Hindostau  to  high  tracts  in  the  Himalaya, 
especially  towards  the  sources  of  the  sacred 
rivers.  Many  of  these  have  so  far  departed 
from  the  ordinary  Hindoo  aspect  as  to  have 
acquired  a  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  auburn  or  red  hair.  The  most  complete 
change,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Siah-Posh.  They  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Sanskrit,  (which  is  no  longer  the  spoken 
language  of  any  part  of  India,)  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  only  the  simplest  form  of 
Hindoo  mythology  ; — they  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  to  have  separated  from  the  main 
stock  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Mountstuait 
Elphinstone,  and  Sir  A.  Hurnes,  the  Siah- 
Posh  are  a  people  of  e.xapiisite  beauty,  with 
regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eves,  arched 
eye-brows,  and  fair  complexion ;  they  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  Ati’ghan  or  Cashmi- 
riau  people  near  whom  they  dwell. 

We  have  thus  shown,  that  however  easy 
it  may  bo  to  select  a  certain  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  various  races,  and  to  set 
them  up  as  typical  forms,  it  is  utterly  futile 
to  attempt  to  make  any  general  classifica¬ 
tion  of  races  according  to  such  forms. 
There  is  no  single  distinctive  character  com¬ 
mon  to  all  those  tribes,  whose  general  agree¬ 
ment  would  nevertheless  reijuire  their  asso¬ 
ciation  in  any  such  system  of  classification  ; 
and  there  is  none  so  permanent  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  undergoing  modification  in  course 
of  time,  either  from  inherent  tendency  to 
spontaneous  variation,  or  from  the  influence 
.of  external  conditions. 

A  general  view  of  the  phenomena  belong¬ 


ing  to  the  various  complexions  of  the  human 
race  must  compel  us  to  admit,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  influence  of  climate 
among  the  causes  of  these  varieties.  Thus 
it  is  only  in  the  intertropical  regions,  and  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  them,  that 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  depth  of  color 
in  the  skin  ;  and  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
those  regions  have  an  inclination  to  com¬ 
plete  blackness,  which  may,  however,  be 
kept  in  check  by  other  circumstances.  The 
two  other  conditions  which  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  modifying  influence,  next  to 
geographical  position,  are  elevation  above 
the  sea-level,  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  botanical  geography, 
elevation  is  considered  an  equivalent  to  re¬ 
moval  towards  the  nearest  pole  ;  and  it  has 
obviously  the  same  effect  on  human  com¬ 
plexion  as  on  the  growth  of  plants — the 
inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  being 
almost  always  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains 
at  their  base.  On  the  influence  of  humidity 
much  stress  is  laid  by  M.  D’Orbigny  and 
Sir  11.  Schomburgh,  each  of  whom  has 
made  the  remark,  as  the  result  of  personal 
and  independent  observation  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  New  World,  that  people  who 
live  under  the  damp  shade  of  dense  and 
lofty  forests  are  comparatively  fair  ;  whilst 
those  exposed  to  solar  heat  in  dry  and  open 
spaces  are  of  a  much  deeper  hue. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  be- 
tw'een  climate  and  color  is  not  perfectly 
uniform ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  uniform  as  the 
relation  between  color  and  race  ; — that  is, 
the  difference  of  shade  among  different 
families  of  nations  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  sufiiciently  long  to  the  same  climatic 
influences,  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
presents  itself  among  individnals  of  the 
same  nation.  It  would  seem  that,  among 
the  greatei*  number  of  dark-skinned  nations, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  complexion 
than  is  found  in  those  of  fairer  hue.  We 
have  already  noticed  this,  when  speaking  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  :  and  the 
following  quotation  from  Bishop  Heber’s 
journal  shows  the  amount  of  variety  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  Hindoos.  He  remarks,  on 
landing,  “  The  great  difl’erence  in  color  be- 
twixt  different  natives  struck  me  much. 
Of  the  crowd  by  whom  w’e  were  surrounded, 
some  were  as  black  as  Negroes,  others 
merely  copper-colored,  and  others  little 
darker  than  the  Tunisines  whom  I  have 
seen  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mill,  the  Principal 
of  the  Bishop’s  College,  wdio  came  down  to 
meet  me,  and  who  has  seen  more  of  India 
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than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  ac-  i 
count  for  this  difference,  which  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere 
striking.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of 
exposure,  since  this  variety  is  visible  in  the 
fishermen,  who  are  naked  all  alike.  Nor 
does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high- 
caste  Brahmins  are  sometimes  black,  while 
Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference,  like 
that  of  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  though,  where  so  much  of  the  body 
is  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  more  striking 
here  than  in  our  own  country.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arab,  living  in  the 
country  of  the  Negro,  becomes  of  Negro 
blackness ;  that  the  Negro,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  presents  the  dark  red 
tinge  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  ;  that  the  Jew, 
transplanted  into  the  northern  regions  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  the  original  sw'arthy  complexion 
of  his  race  replaced  by  a  fair  and  even  a 
florid  hue,  whilst  another  offseJ  of  the  same 
stock  rivals  in  blackness  the  Hindoos  among 
whom  he  dw’ells ;  that  the  Hindoo,  wdien  he 
migrates  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  as  fair 
as  the  Europeans  who  have  come  thither 
from  the  far  North  ;  that  the  nations  proved 
by  affinities  of  language  to  be  descendants 
of  the  great  Arian  stock,  which  has  dis¬ 
persed  itself  through  every  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate,  admit  of  every  v’ariety  of  color;  and 
that  equal  and  similar  varieties  abound 
among  the  members  of  other  groups  of  na¬ 
tions,  (c.  g.  the  American  and  the  Polyne¬ 
sian)  w’hose  geographical  distribution  and 
linguistic  affinities  afford  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  of  a  common  origin.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive  that  any  candid  person  can  w’cigh  this 
mass  of  evidence,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  extreme  differences 
of  complexion  are  unsafe  indications  of  an 
original  distinctness  of  race ;  and  that  these 
differences  owe  their  origin  far  more  to  the 
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prolonged  influence  of  external  physical 
conditions,  than  to  any  other  assignable 
causes.  xVnd  we  thus  arrive  at  the  same  re¬ 
sult  to  which  we  were  led  by  a  comparison  of 
the  cranial  conformation  of  the  different  races. 

The  general  propositions,  then,  which  we 
feel  entitled  to  deduce  from  these  premises, 
are  as  follows ; — First,  that  no  such  differ¬ 
ence  exists  in  the  external  aspect  or  internal 
structure  of  the  different  races  of  men  as 
w^ould  justify  the  assertion  of  their  distinct 
origin  ;  and  second,  that  although  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  races 


does  not  furnish  any  positive  evidence  of 
their  descent  from  a  common  stock,  it  proves 
that,  even  if  their  stocks  xrtre  originally  dis¬ 
tinct,  there  could  have  been  no  isseiUUil  dif¬ 
ference  between  them, — the  descendants  of 
any  one  such  stock,  being  able  to  assume 
the  characters  of  another. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  phi/siological  compaiisons  instituted  by 
Dr.  Prichard,  of  which,  however,  we  can 
only  notice  the  leading  features.  He  lays 
it  down,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  general 
axiom,  that  the  great  laws  of  the  vital 
functions,  such  as  those  governing  the  peri¬ 
ods  and  duration  of  life,  the  economy  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  parturi¬ 
tion  and  reproduction,  are,  with  slight  devi¬ 
ations  resulting  from  external  agencies, 
constant  and  uniform  in  each  particular 
species ;  whilst  there  are  usually  decided 
differences  in  regard  to  the  same  peculiari¬ 
ties  among  races  of  animals,  which,  though 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  yet  specifi¬ 
cally  distinct.  This  axiom  will  be  admitted, 
we  believe,  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
signally  confirmed  by  the  careful  study  of 
those  races  of  domesticated  animals,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
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anatomical  variation. 

Now,  taking  the  average  duration  i>f  life 
as  the  first  point  of  comparison,  we  find 
that,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  between  mmi  and  the  llighe^t 
apes — the  full  term  of  existence  of  the 
Chimpanzee  being  stated  by  M.  Lesson  'at 
not  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  of  infe¬ 
rior  species  being  less — there  is  absolutely 
no  dilfeience  among  the  several  races  of 
mankind  ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  Negro  and 
American  races  being  at  least  us  great  as 
that  of  the  European  ;  with  the  same  ave¬ 
rage  duration  of  life  under  the  same  circum- 
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stances  as  regards  climate,  mode  of  life,  Ac. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  period  at  which  the 
body  attains  its  full  development ;  of  that  at 
which  the  capability  of  reproduction  is  first 
manifested  in  the  female,  and  of  that  at 
which  it  ceases.  The  slight  differences 
which  are  ob^^ervable  as  to  these  particulars 
among  the  several  races,  are  not  greater 
than  among  individuals  of  the  same  race  or 
nation  under  similar  climatic  influences. 
The  term  of  gestation,  winch  is  one  of  the 
most  definite  of  all  the  periodical  phenom¬ 
ena  of  life,  and  which  frecpienlly  differs 
widely  in  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  is  exactly  the  same  in  every  one  of 
the  human  races. 
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This  conclusion  derives  additional  sup¬ 
port  from  the  results  attending  the  mi.xture 
of  races.  Dr.  Prichard  has  drawn  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  this  point,  and  has  placed 
the  question  in  a  somewhat  new  aspect. 
He  brings  together  a  large  number  of  facts 
from  the  domains  of  zoology  and  botany,  to 
prove  the  comparative,  if  not  the  absolute, 
sterility  of  mules,  or  hybrids  between  parents 
of  different  species ;  and  the  superior  vigor 
and  fecundity  of  hybrids  whose  parents 
are  merely  varieties  of  one  species.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  De  Candolle,  no  hybrids  between 
plants  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species  can 
continue  the  race  by  themsehes  for  more 
than  three  or  four  generations ;  their  capa¬ 
bility  of  more  permanent  fecundity  being 
dependent  on  the  occasional  crossing  of  the 
race  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks,  towards 
which  it  gradually  returns ;  so  that  the 
hybrid  race  becomes  virtually  extinct.  It 
is  questioned  by  Dr.  Prichard  whether 
hybrids  between  animals  of  undoubtedly  dis¬ 
tinct  species  are  ever  fertile  with  each  other, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  they  may 
become  so  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  an  intermixture  of  mere  varieties,  as  in 
the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
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animals,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the 
race,  and  is  favorable  to  its  perpetuation. 
He  considers  that  it  may  be  possible  in  this 
manner  to  test  the  specific  identity  or  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  races  of  plants  or  animals ; 
any  two  races  that  will  produce  a  progeny 
of  equal  fertility  with  themselves  being  of 
the  same  species,  whilst  those  whose  pro¬ 
geny  falls  off  in  vigor  and  fecundity  are  to 
be  regarded  as  of  different  species.  If  this 
test  could  be  implicitly  relied  on,  the  spe¬ 
cific  identity  of  all  the  human  races  must  be 
at  once  admitted  ;  since  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  races  of  men  descended 
from  a  mixed  parentage  are  at  least  equal  in 
vigor  and  fertility  to  their  parent  stocks, 
and  frequently  exceed  them.  But  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  naturalists  are  by  no  moans  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  on  the  adoption  of  this  test ; 
there  bein<x  many  who  maintain  that  the 
limits  of  hybridity  are  much  wider  than  Dr. 
Prichard  supposes  ;  and  that  the  fertility  of 
the  progeny  depends  rather  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  similarity  of  the  parents  than  upon  their 
specific  unity.  Certain  eminent  zoologists 
are  even  disposed  to  believe  that  our  domes¬ 
ticated  quadrupeds  are  for  the  most  part 
hybrid  races  between  parents  of  different 
species.  On  this  supposition,  our  breeds  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  Ac.,  are 


not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  descended 
from  sincrle  wild  stocks  now'  for  the  most 
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part  lost  sight  of,  but  have  had  several 
orimnal  stocks,  whose  traces  are  still  dis- 
coverable.  Hence  we  feel  that  it  w'ould  be 
unwise  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  particu¬ 
lar  argument;  though  whatever  weight  it 
possesses  must  go  into  the  scale  of  original 
unity. 

Followinjj  the  order  we  have  indicated, 
we  shall  now  pass  to  that  department  of 
our  survey  which  embraces  the  Psychical 
characters  of  the  different  races  of  man¬ 
kind  : — in  our  apprehension,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  w  hole  inquiry ;  but 
which  no  ethnologrist  till  Dr.  Prichard  had 
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thought  w'orthy  of  a  systematic  investigation. 
The  capaciousness  of  the  skulls  of  the  Negro 
and  European  has  been  measured  and  com¬ 
pared  ;  but  little  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  workings  of  the  brains  which  they 
contained.  The  color  of  the  skin,  the  flat¬ 
ness  or  projection  of  the  nose,  the  lankness 
or  crispness  of  the  hair,  the  straightness  or 
curvature  of  the  limbs,  have  been  scrutinized 
and  contrasted  ;  as  if  these  alone  constituted 
the  proper  description  of  man  :  though  it  is 
I  surely  in  the  psychical  character  and  its 
manifestations  that  the  attributes  of  human¬ 
ity  peculiarly  consist. 

The  tests  by  which  w'e  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  outcast  and  degraded  of  our 
own  country  to  a  common  humanity,  are 
surely  the  same  by  which  w'e  should  esti¬ 
mate  the  true  relation  of  the  Negro,  the 
Bushman,  or  the  Australian  savage,  to  the 
cultivated  European.  We  must  not  judge 
of  their  capabilities  solely  by  their  manner 
of  life,  however  wretched  that  may  be ; 
since  this  is  often  forced  upon  them  by 
external  circumstances.  Nor  have  we  any 
right  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  enter¬ 
taining  any  particular  class  of  ideas,  simply 
because  w'e  cannot  find  the  traces  of  these 
in  their  existing  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  only  w  hen  such  people  have  been  atten¬ 
tively  studied — not  by  a  passing  traveller, 
w  ho,  though  he  may  pick  up  a  little  of  their 
lanfruage,  sees  little  of  their  inner  life — but 
bv  a  resident  w'ho  has  made  it  his  business 
to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
acquaintance  with  habits  w'hich  a  jealous 
i-eserve  would  conceal,  and  ideas  which  the 
imperfections  of  language  render  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  transmission — that  we  have  any 
right  to  affirm  what  they  are;  and  even 
this  amount  of  information  affords  little 
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means  of  judging  what  they  may  become. 
It  will  be  only  when  the  effect  of  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been 
fairly  tested,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  of  any  essential  and  constant  differ¬ 
ence  between  ourselves  and  the  most  de¬ 
graded  being  clothed  in  the  human  form. 
It  will  only  be  when  the  influence  of  perfect 
equality  in  civilization  and  in  social  position 
has  been  ineffectually  brought  to  bear  on 
them  for  several  consecutive  generations, 
that  w’e  shall  be  entitled  to  say,  of  the 
Negro  or  any  other  race,  that  it  is  separated 
by  an  “impassable  barrier”  from  those 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  an  inalienable 
superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  endow¬ 
ments.  All  our  present  knowdedge  on  this 
subject  tends  rather  to  show  that  no  such 
barrier  exists  ;  and  that  there  is  a  real  com¬ 
munity  of  psychical  characters  among  all  the 
races  of  men  ;  the  differences  in  the  degree 
of  their  positive  and  relative  development 
not  being  greater  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  history  or  in  the  varieties  of  our  own 
race.  And  w'e  may  add,  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  more  we  learn  concern¬ 
ing  any  particular  nation  or  tribe  reputed  to 
present  the  meanest  possible  aspect  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  more  we  generally  have  to 
recede  from  the  harshness  of  our  first  impres¬ 
sions.  This  has  been  found  especially  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  aborijrines  of 
Australia.  They  w  ere  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  not  merely  as  regards 
their  physical  condition,  but  to  be  deficient 
in  their  intellectual  and  their  moral  feelings, 
and  to  want  even  the  rudiments  of  any 
religious  impression.  More  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them,  however,  has  fully 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  statements.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  they  possess  many 
singular  institutions,  more  resembling  those 
of  the  North  American  Indians  than  of  any 
other  nation  known  to  us.  One  great  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  improvement  of  their  social 
state  is  said  to  consist  (as  in  a  certain  other 
country  nearer  home)  in  the  great  com¬ 
plexity  of  their  landed  tenure — the  perverted 
ingenuity  of  which  would  do  credit,  it  is  said, 
to  the  genius  of  an  astute  lawyer. 

The  examination  of  the  psychical  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  several  races  of  mankind  is 
pursued  by  Dr.  Prichard  through  a  great 
variety  of  interestinor  and  instructive  details, 
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into  w  hich,  however,  w’e  have  no  longer  room 
to  enter.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our¬ 
selves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  pretty 
full  account  of  one  of  his  most  striking  illus¬ 
trations. 


The  example  which  we  select  is  that  of 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  ;  a  race  which 
many  ethnologists  regard  as  the  most  de¬ 
graded  of  the  human  species  ;  and  which 
some  have  thought  so  far  below’  the  level  of 
the  real  Japetic  man,  as  not  even  to  be 
worth  making  slaves  of !  Their  language 
has  been  said  to  consist  only  of  a  few  gut¬ 
tural  tones,  and  to  be  capable  of  exj)ressing 
but  few  ideas  ;  and  they  themselves  to  be 
all  but  incapable  of  reasoning.  Without 
houses  or  even  huts,  they  live  in  caves  and 
holes,  naked  and  half-starved  savages  ;  and 
wander  through  forests  in  small  companies 
or  separate  families,  hardly  supporting  a 
miserable  existence  on  wild  roots,  the  eggs 
of  ants,  lizards,  snakes,  and  the  most  loath¬ 
some  insects.  They  are  horribly  filthy  in 
their  personal  habits,  and  their  only  enjo}’- 
ment  is  smoking.  They  are  said,  indeed,  to 
make  no  use  of  fire,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  their  pipes  ;  and  they  eat  the 
most  unclean  food  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  wash  it.  We  can  scarcely  feel 
surprised,  then,  that  those  writers  who 
search  for  indications  of  approximation  be¬ 
tween  mankind  and  the  inferior  animals, 
should  have  found  in  these  w  retched  Bush¬ 
men  a  plain  link  of  connection. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  how'ever,  that 
the  Bushmen  are  a  degraded  caste  of  the 
Hottentot  race.  They  agree  with  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  physiogno¬ 
my,  cranial  conformation,  Ac.,  by  which  the 
latter  are  characterized  ;  and  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  languages  of  the  two  races 
has  show’n  that  there  is  an  essential  affinity 
betw’een  them.  Still  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  is  derived  from  historical  testimony. 
The  process  of  the  conversion  of  Hottentots 
into  Bushmen — the  change  of  a  mild,  con¬ 
fiding,  and  unenterprising  race  of  shepherds, 
w’andering  about  in  large  societies  w’ith  their 
flocks  and  herds,  into  tierce,  suspicious,  and 
vindictive  savages,  w’ho  issue  from  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  their  rocky  deserts  only  to  plunder 
and  destroy — has  been  witnessed  even 
within  the  present  generation,  as  the  result 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  colo¬ 
nists  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Kafirs  on  the 
other.  Hence  some  persons  have  attribu¬ 
ted  the  origin  of  the  Bushman  race  entirely 
to  the  oppressions  to  which  certain  Hotten¬ 
tot  tribes  had  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of 
their  more  civilized  neighbors ;  and  have 
dated  it,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  at  the  Cape  of 
Goi^d  Hope.  This  appears,  how’ever,  from 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  was 
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engaj^ed  by  the  colonial  jjfovernment,  during 
his  long  residence  in  Souih  Africa,  to  un¬ 
dertake  II  journey  of  investigation  into  the 
interior  of  llottentot-land  and  Kafiristan, 
not  to  be  strictly  true.  The  numbers  of  the 
Hushmen  will  have  been  augmented  from 
time  to  time  by  various  conquered  and  re¬ 
duced  tribes  of  Hottentots  resortinjj  to  the 
wandering  hordes  of  their  vicinity ;  yet  the 
first  separation  of  the  two  races  took  place 
at  a  remote  period,  probably  long  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  at 
the  Cape.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  almost 
all  the  South  African  tribes  who  have  made 
any  advances  in  civilization,  are  surrounded 
by  more  barbarous  hordes,  whose  abodes 
are  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  fastnesses  of 
mountains  and  forests,  and  who  constantly 
recruit  their  numbers  by  such  fugitives  as 
crime  and  destitution  may  have  driven  from 
their  own  more  honest  and  thri\  ing  commu¬ 
nities.  Thus  the  Kafirs  have  their  Bush¬ 
men,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots  ;  although 
it  is  only  the  outcasts  of  the  latter  who  are 
known  to  the  Cape  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  stated 
of  the  fundamental  afiinities  between  the 
Bushman  and  Hottentot  languages,  there  is 
so  great  a  difference  in  their  vocabularies  as 
to  have  given  an  apparent  sanction  to  the 
idea  of  their  complete  dis.sociation.  Of  this 
difference,  however.  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  He 
states  that  many  of  the  Bushman  hordes 
vary  their  speech  designedly,  by  affecting  a 
singular  mode  of  utterance,  and  even  adopt 
new  words  in  order  to  render  their  meaning 
unintelligible  to  all  but  the  members  of  their 
own  community.  This  modified  dialect  is 
more  or  less  understood  by  the  population 
belon:xinir  to  each  Bushman  tribe ;  but  not 
by  the  Hottentots,  or  by  persons  who  know 
only  the  common  language  of  the  race.  The 
clapping  noise  occasioned  by  the  various 
motions  of  the  tongue,  which  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Hottentot  lanofuaire,  occurs  still 
more  frequently  among  the  Bushmen  ;  they, 
indeed,  often  use  it  so  incessantly,  as  to  seem 
to  be  giving  utterance  to  a  jargon  consisting 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  claps. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that 
these  curious  facts  are  valuable  as  bearing: 
on  other  ethnological  questions. 

“  The  fact  of  a  tribe  of  people  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition,  and  looking  upon  tliemselves  as  of  higher 
caste  and  dignity,  having  in  its  vicinity  hordes  of 
a  lower  state,  a  miechas,  or  ‘  mi.\ed  multitude,’ 
descended  probably  from  refugees  and  outcasts, 
and  more  or  less  mingled  with  foreigners  and  vag¬ 


abonds  from  various  quarters,  is  a  thinjr  likely  to 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  Ircsides 
South  Africa ;  and  the  sup[)osition  of  its  existence 
may  tend  to  explain  many  phenomena  in  Instory 
or  ethnology.  In  India,  for  example,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  a  tribe  of  obscure  orijjin  living 
Ireyond  the  limits,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized 
communities,  owes  its  existence,  in  a  groat  part  at 
least,  to  the  shelter  which  woods  and  fatnesses 
and  mountainous  tnicts  alford,  from  time  to  time, 
to  persons  who.«o  character  and  habits  of  life  are 
such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  observation  of  laws, 
and  for  submission  to  regal  and  priestly  ordi¬ 
nances.”  (Appendix  to  Natural  History  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  598.) 

There  are  many  instances  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  tribes  who  were  probably  of  kindred 
origin  with  their  ma.sters,  being  reduced  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  vassalage  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  cru¬ 
elty.  The  enslavement  of  the  Helots  by 
the  Spartans  will  occur  to  every  one.  In 
like  manner  the  ancient  Slavonian  race  was 
long  held  in  servile  subjection  to  the  Sar- 
matm  ;  but  having  been  armed  for  the  de- 
fence  of  their  common  country  against  the 
Goths,  they  finally  turned  their  arms  against 
their  domestic  tyrants  and  expelled  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Prich¬ 
ard  observes,  there  was  probably  a  large 
population  of  mixed  races,  besides  the  pure 
castes  of  the  Egyptian  stock  ; — a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
many  varieties  of  statement  in  ancient  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  traits  of  mummies, — while  the  national 
type,  as  represented  by  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  is  strikingly  uniform.  Dr.  Prichard 
finds  anotlier  analogy  in  the  case  of  the 
Lappes  of  Northern  Europe,  who  may  have 
originally  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Finns  in  their  vicinity  as  the  Bushmen  bear 
to  the  present  Hottentots.  A  similar  or 
even  greater  difference,  at  least  in  bulk  and 
stature,  is  pointed  out  between  the  small 
and  meagre  Bedouins  who  lead  a  predatory 
life  in  the  African  desert,  and  the  industri¬ 
ous  Fellahs  who  live  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  who,  though  of  the  same  race, 
are  comparatively  stout  and  athletic  men. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  histor}^  of 
languages,  the  fact  that  a  savage  race  is 
known  to  modify  its  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  unintelligible  to  its  neighbors, 

o  o  ^  ' 

is  by  no  means  unimportant.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  how  many  of  the  apparently 
original  diversities  of  human  speech  have 
had  their  commencement  in  a  similar  cau.se, 
and  in  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  new  jar¬ 
gon  by  some  small  separated  community. 
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The  clappinsf  articulation  of  the  Hottentots 
themsi*lves  may  have  orij^inated  wholly  from 
this  habit ;  particularly  if,  as  hinted  by 
Bunsen,  the  Hottentot  lanixuaj^e  is  a  dei^rad- 
ed  dialect  of  the  Kafir.  We  have  specially 
noticed  their  case,  however,  for  the  «\ke  of 
observinjnr  that  the  moral  disparities,  by 
which  it  has  been  soui^ht  to  exclude  the 
Bushmen  from  a  fellowship  with  the  hii^her 
races,  constitute  on  the  contrary  an  alfinity 
between  them ;  since  sucli  surely  is  the 
case,  when  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  most  recent 
publication  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  total 
want  of  forethought,  and  a  wild  desire  of  re¬ 
venge,  among  their  most  striking  character¬ 
istics. 

Would  we  could  say  that  recklessness 
or  ferocity  were  confined  to  the  rude  dwellers 
in  the  remote  deserts  of  South  Africa  !  LTn- 
fortunately  there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  na¬ 
tion,  in  the  very  bosom  of  wliich  there 
does  not  exist  an  outcast  population,  neither 
less  reckless  nor  less  prone  to'  the  fearful 
indulgence  of  their  worst  passions  than 
these  miserable  Bushmen,  and  only  re¬ 
strained  from  breaking  loose  by  external 
coercion.  Their  want  of  foretliought  is 
matter  of  daily  lamentation  ;  and  as  often  as 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  paralyzed,  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  the  unknown  deserts  of  our 
great  towns  issue  from  their  dens,  and  rival, 
in  their  excesses  of  wanton  cruelty,  the  most 
terrible  exhibitions  of  barbarian  inhumanity. 
Now,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  admit  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  want,  ignorance,  and  neglect, 
in  accounting  for  the  debasement  of  the 
savages  of  our  own  great  towns,  and  yet 
cherish  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  beinof 
irreclaimable,  they  may  at  least  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  from  which  they  have 
degenerated ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
well  doubt  the  operation  of  the  siimc  causes 
on  the  outcasts  of  the  Hottentot  races,  or 
refuse  to  believe  that  even  the  wretched 
Bushmen  mitfht  be  brouirht  back  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  people  from  among  whom  they 
have  been  driven  forth. 

Of  the  Hottentots  themselves,  however, 
we  are  accustomed  to  entertain  a  very  low 
estimate ;  our  ideas  of  them  have  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Cape  settlers  with  the  tribes  which  have 
been  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  which 
have  unfortunately  undergone  that  deterio¬ 
ration  which  is  so  often  found  to  be  the  first 
result  of  the  contact  of  civilized  with  com¬ 
paratively  savage  nations.  From  the  Dutch 
writers,  however,  who  described  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement, 


we  find  that  they  were  originallv  a  nume¬ 
rous  people,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under 
the  patriarchal  government  of  chiefs  or 
elders ;  who  wandered  about  with  flocks 
and  herds,  associating  in  communes  of 
three  or  four  hundred  persons,  living  in 
kraals,  or  movable  villages  of  huts,  which 
were  constructed  of  poh?s  or  boughs  covered 
with  rush  mats,  and  taken  down  and  carried 
about  on  pack-oxen.  4'hey  were  bold  and 
active  in  the  chase,  and  courageous  in  war¬ 
fare  ;  their  general  disposition  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and 
they  arc  particularly  extolled  as  the  most 
faithful  servants  in  the  world.  Though  ex¬ 
cessively  fond  of  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco, 
they  might  .safely  be  intrusted  with  them — 
neither  themselves  taking,  nor  suflering 
others  to  take,  any  such  articles  when  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge.  Their  chastity  was 
remarkable — adultery  being  punished  with 
death.  Their  besetting  sin  appears  to  have 
been  indolence  ;  which  prevented  them 
from  troubling  themselves  much  about  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  or  about  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Nevertheless,  when  they  could 
be  induced  to  applv,  they  made  no  mean 
progress.  Kolben,  a  voyager  and  writer  of 
that  date,  declares  that  he  has  known  many 
of  tliem  who  were  tolerable  masters  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  ;  one  partic¬ 
ularly,  who  learned  English  and  lh)rtuguese 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  who  having  con¬ 
quered  the  vicious  pronunciation  contracted 
from  his  native  speech,  was  said  by  good 
judges  to  understand  and  speak  his  new 
languages  with  surpiising  readiness  and 
propriety.  They  were  even  emjdoyed  by 
Europeans  in  affairs  that  require  judg¬ 
ment  and  capacity.  A  Hottentot  named 
Cloos  w'as  intrusted  by  Van  der  Stel,  one  of 
the  early  governors  of  the  Cape,  with  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  large  trade  in  cattle  with  tribes  at 
a  great  distance,  and  generally  executed  his 
commission  with  great  success. 

And  yet  these  are  the  beings  wdiom  it  is 
the  fashion  with  certain  classes  of  wTiters  to 
represent  as  little  better  than  improved  apes, 
and  as  having  no  sufficient  claim  to  the  broth- 

O  ^ 

erhood  of  humanity  !  We  wish  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Caucasian  race  manifested  an 
equal  degree  of  improveability  with  some 
of  these  despised  Hottentots. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  differ  from  the  higher  races  in  their 
incapacity  to  form  or  to  receive  religious 
ideas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true. 
The  authorities  to  which  we  have  just  refer¬ 
red  assure  us  that  the  Hottentots  of  their 
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time  had  a  firm  belief  in  supreme  powers 
both  of  j^ood  and  evil,  and  endeavored  to 
conciliate  them  (especially  the  latter)  by 
religious  rites.  They  believed  also  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the.  soul ;  but  whether  they  had 
any  distinct  idea  of  future  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained. 
The  early  endeavors  to  introduce  Christianity 
amon^  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  as  has  been  the  case  in  almost  every 
similar  instance  ;  and  one  writer  has  given  as 
the  summing  up  of  his  observations,  that 
the  Hottentots  seem  born  with  a  natural 
antipathy  to  all  customs,  and  to  every  relig¬ 
ion,  but  their  own.”  But  it  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  when  the  attempt  was  perseveringly 
made  and  rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot 
nation  lent  a  more  willing  ear  than  any  other 
uncivilized  race  had  done,  to  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  ;  and  no  people  has  been 
more  strikingly  and  speedily  improved  by  its 
reception, — not  only  in  moral  character  and 
conduct,  but  also  in  outward  condition  and 
prosperity.  Gladly  would  we  follow  Dr. 
Prichard  through  the  interestincr  account 

C>  O 

which  he  has  given  of  the  labors  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  of  their  settlements  at 
Gnadenthal  and  other  spots  on  which  they 
have  been  located.  We  are  sure  that  no  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  can  peruse  them,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  aptitude  for 
the  reception  of  religious  impressions,  they 
are  far  superior  to  the  young  heathens  of  our 
own  land,  Avho,  when  first  induced  to  attend 
a  ragged  school,  are  recorded  to  have  min¬ 
gled  “Jim  Crow”  with  the  strains  of  adora¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  invited  to  join  ;  and 
who  did  their  best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  solemn  offering 
of  prayer.  With  the  following  extract  we 
must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
subject : — 

“  Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  fact  that  so  strong  a  sensation 
was  produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot  nation, 
and  even  among  the  neighboring  tribes  of  differ¬ 
ent  people,  by  the  improved  and  happy  condition 
of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as  to  excite  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hot¬ 
tentots,  and  even  of  Bushmen,  set  out  for  the 
borders  of  Kafirland,  and  even  performed  jour¬ 
neys  of  many  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gnaden¬ 
thal.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these 
barbarous  races  of  men,  that  the  savage  Bushmen, 
of  their  own  accord,  solicited  from  the  colonial 
government,  when  negotiations  were  opened  with 
them  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  that  teachers  might  be  sent 
among  them,  such  as  those  who  had  dwelt  among 


the  tame  Hottentots  at  Gnadenthal.  ‘  History,” 
says  the  historian  of  the  mission,  ‘probably  fur¬ 
nishes  few  parallel  examples  of  a  savage  people,  in 
treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace,  that  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  Christianity.’”  (Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Man,  p.  524.) 

The  records  of  the  same  devoted  order  of 
missionaries  have  furnished  Dr.  Prichard 
with  similar  materials  for  a  psychological  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Negroes ;  the 
former  being  a  branch  of  the  great  American 
family  of  nations,  which  has  been  represented 
by  many  writers  as  entirely  diti'ering  in 
psychical  character  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  World  ;  and  the  latter  being  pop¬ 
ularly  regarded  even  in  this  country,  and  still 
more  in  the  United  States,  as  a  race  utterly 
incapable  of  elevation  to  our  own  level.  We 
find,  however,  in  these  as  in  other  races,  une¬ 
quivocal  indications  of  the  same  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  as  that  which  the  most 
civilized  races  of  men  exhibit ;  these  indica¬ 
tions  becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  com¬ 
plete  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  not  merely 
of  action  but  of  thought.  We  can  trace, 
in  short,  among  all  the  tribes  who  are  endow¬ 
ed  with  articulate  speech,  the  same  rational, 
human  nature  ;  superior  to  that  of  the  high¬ 
est  brutes,  not  merely  in  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  which  it  is  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing,  but  in  that  capacity  for  generating  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  and  thus  arriving  at  general 
principles,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judgment,  appears  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  attribute  of  Man.  So  again,  we 
discover  in  all  of  them  the  same  elements 
of  moral  feeling  ;  the  same  sympathies  and 
susceptibilities  of  affection ;  the  same  con¬ 
science  or  internal  conviction  of  accountable¬ 
ness,  more  or  less  obscurely  developed ;  the 
same  sentiments  of  guilt  and  self-condemna¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  desire  of  expiation. 
These  principles  take  very  different  forms  of 
expression,  even  in  civilized  life  ;  much  more, 
therefore,  ought  we  to  be  prepared  for  finding 
nothing  more,  even  among  the  best  specimens 
of  uncivilized  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  higher  understanding  and  of  a 
nobler  moral  nature,  than  that  which  they 
have  at  present  reached.  But  the  rudiments 
are  there ;  though  not  always  in  the  same 
degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to 
the  institutions  of  a  more  regular  society ; 
for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers  under  a  rational  education  ;  and  for  that 
growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
which  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
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promote  in  every  mind  that  opens  itself  to  its 
benifjn  influence. 

It  is  true  that  different  nations  manifest  a 
different  capacity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  improvement ;  but  this  difference  is 
not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between 
individuals  of  the  most  favored  races.  If  the 
Negro,  generally,  is  at  present  far  behind, 
yet  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  moral  character  of  individual  Ne¬ 
groes  have  been  elevated  to  the  European 
stiindard  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
too  frequent  proof  that  the  intellect  and 
moral  character  of  the  European  are  capable, 
not  merely  in  individuals,  but  in  families  and 
groups  of  people,  of  sinking  even  below  the 
averaije  standard  of  the  Nejjro.  An  enlarjxed 
acquaintance  with  the  African  character,  has 
led  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  our 
boasted  superiority  is,  after  all,  more  intel¬ 
lectual  than  moral ;  and  that  in  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  affections,  in  childlike 
simplicity  and  gentleness  of  demeanor,  in  fact, 
in  all  the  milder  graces  of  the  Christian 
temper,  we  may  even  have  much  to  learn  of 
the  despised  Negro.  “  I  should  expect,” 
said  Channing,  “  from  the  African  race,  if 
civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  intel¬ 
lectual  originality,  than  in  ours ;  but  more 
amiableness,  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and  con¬ 
tent.”  They  might  not  rise  to  an  equality  in 
outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a 
much  happier  race.  We  have  ourselves  had 
considerable  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
(rapacity  of  Negro  children  with  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  population ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  equal,  and  that  there  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  a  superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro.  Basil  Hall  gives  the  same  testimony, 
on  the  authority  of  the  schoolmasters  even 
of  the  United  States.  That  this  menUil  de¬ 
velopment  is  generally  checked  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  the  Negroes  too  frequently  re¬ 
main  through  life  in  the  condition  of  “  chil- 
dren  of  al  larger  growth,”  may  be  freely 
conceded ;  but  this  need  not  be  wondered  at, 
as  long  as  every  encouragement  to  advance¬ 
ment  is  withheld,  and  the  doctrine  that  the 
Negro  ntver  can  be  admitted  within  the  pale 
of  white  civilization,  is  sedulously  maintained 
and  acted  on.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
sufficient  opportunities  have  existed,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  has  been  ottered,  the  result 
has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  philanthropist  could  expect.  We  may 
add  that  the  same  remark  respecting  the 
absence  of  any  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of 
the  children  of  races  reputed  to  be  inferior, 


has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Australians, 
the  Hottent(ffs,  and  others  ;  who  neverlholess 
have  often  been  condemned,  in  the  same  oflf- 
hand  way,  that  Caesar  and  his  countrymen 
would  have  unijuestionably  disj)osed  of  the 
early  Britons.  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  such 
immense  dilliculty  to  raise  man  out  of  his 
animal  condition,  that  the  W(mder  r  ither  is, 
how  it  has  ever  been  done  at  all. 

The  contributions  which  Ethnology  has 
received  from  Philological  investigation  have 
rapidly  increased  in  importance,  as  the  true 
principles  of  the  latter  science  have  been  un¬ 
derstood  and  applied.  We  almost  (h'spair  of 
communicating  to  our  readers,  v.ithin  any 
reasonable  limits,  an  idea  of  the  present 
aspect  of  this  department  of  the  inquiry.  We 
will,  however,  make  the  attempt  with  the 
assistance  of  the  able  Report  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Association  by  the  Chev. 
Bunsen. 

It  is  to  the  speculations,  discoveri(;s,  and 
divinations  of  Leibnitz,  that  we  owe  the 
origin  of  that  investigation  into  the  history 
of  languages,  their  analysis,  comparison,  and 
classitication,  which  is  termed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  “  Sprachenkunde  ;”  and  to  represent 
which,  our  own  tongue  has  been  lately 
enriched  by  the  word  “  Glottology,” — suffi¬ 
ciently  apposite  and  significant,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  very  harmonious.  The  science 
has  as  yet  been  little  pursued  except  in 
Germany  ;  where  the  labors  of  the  Adelungs, 
Vater,  Klaproth,  Fred.  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Jacob 
Grimm,  William  von  llumbfddt,  Bunsen,  and 
others  scarcely  less  eminent,  attest  that  the 
seed  has  been  cast  into  no  unfruitful  soil.  It 
hiis  been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these 
philologists,  that  they  have  rejected  the 
etymological  dreams  and  conjectures,  the  loose 
comparisons  of  single  words  made  without 
principle  or  analogy,  and  generally  without 
anv  sufficient  or  critical  knowhulge  of  the 
idioms,  in  short,  all  that  unscientific  compari¬ 
son  of  languages  or  rather  of  words  caught 
up  at  random  from  among  them,  which  have 
made  the  etymologies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth. 

“  By  its  very  principle,  the  critical  school  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  claim  to  historical  affinity  between  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  unless  this  aftinity  be  shown  to 
rest  upon  definite  laws,  upon  substantial  analogy 
established  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  But  that  school  demands  the  strictest 
proof  that  those  affinities  are  neither  accidental, 
nor  merely  ideal,  but  essential ;  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indigenous, 
as  running  through  the  whole  original  texture  of 
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the  l;infriia2[''s  compared,  accorJinfj  to  a  traceable 
{general  rule  of  analo^jy.  •  The  very  method  of 
this  critical  f^cliool  excludes  the  possibility  of  ac¬ 
cidental  or  mere  ideal  ati:ilo«;les  bein^  taken  for 
proofs  of  a  common  historical  descent  of  difTerent 
tribes  or  nations.”  (Bunsen’s  Report,  p.  ‘255.) 

Hv  this  method  of  studv,  the  lanr;uai;es 
of  the  [^re;it  bulk  of  tlte  existintr  population 
of  the  Old  Continent  may  be  reduced  to  five 
^reat  families  or  dynasties.  These  arc: — 1. 
The  Indo-European,  sometimes  termed  Indo- 
German,  frequently  Japetic,  and  by  late  wri- 
ers  Ari  in  or  Iranian  lan;ruages.  2.  The 
Syro-Arabi-in,  often  termed  Semitic.  3.  The 
languages  of  High  Asia  and  of  certain  parts 
of  Northern  Europe,  to  which  the  name 
Turanian  has  been  given,  and  which  is 
termed  by  Dr.  Prichard  Ugro-Tartarian.  4. 
The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or  the  mono- 
svllabic  and  uninllected  lani^uaixes.  5.  The 
African  languages,  spoken  by  the  woolly- 
haired  nations  of  Africa,  who  inhabit  the 
countries  within  a  few  detjfrees  to  the  north 
of  the  equator,  and  all  south  of  that  line. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  first  of  these  families  of  lancpuaixes, 
and  to  the  variety  in  the  physical  characters 
of  the  nations  who  speak  them.  No  scien¬ 
tific  philologist,  we  believe,  any  longer  re¬ 
tains  a  doubt  that  all  these  lancruaf;es  have 
been  derived  from  one  prim.itive  stock,  devi¬ 
ating  from  their  original  identity  by  varia¬ 
tions  at  first  merely  dialectic,  but  gradually 
increased.  Of  course,  the  natural  inference 
is,  that  the  nations  which  now  speak  them 
liave  diverged  from  a  common  centre.  The 
only  alternative  capable  of  meeting  the  facts 
seems  to  be  the  hypothesis,  that  some  sin¬ 
gle  nation,  to  which  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guage  originally  belonged,  conquered  the  in¬ 
digenous  races  of  Europe,  and  imposed  upon 
them  all  its  own  language.  Hut,  as  Dr. 
Prichard  justly  remarks  : — 

“  If  we  suppose  an  Asiatic  tribe,  for  example, 
speaking  any  one  idiom  belonging  to  tliis  dynasty 
of  languagi’s,  to  have  made  conquests  ever  so  ex¬ 
tensive  in  Europe  and  Asia,  without  leaving  traces 
in  history,  which  is  almost  incredible,  we  shall 
still  be  far  from  a  solution  of  the  problem,  llovv 
could  one  nation  introduce  German  languages 
among  the  German  nations;  Celtic  dialects, various 
as  they  are,  among  tlie  Celts  ;  the  Sclavonic  lan¬ 
guage  among  the  widely  spread  nations  of  Sarma- 
tia  ;  Greek  among  the  Greeks ;  the  old  Italic  dia¬ 
lects  among  the  nations  of  Italy  ?  The  supp*isition 
is  absurd.  iMoreover,  there  is  internal  evidence  in 
the  Indo-European  Ianguage.s  themselves  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  grew  by  gradual  dialectic  devel¬ 
opment  out  of  one  common  matrix.  Any  person 
w’ho  considers,  with  competent  knowledge  of  these 


languages,  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  the  fact  that  their  original  roots  are  for  the 
most  part  common,  and  that  .in  the  great  system 
of  grammatical  inllt'xion  pervading  these  langua¬ 
ges  there  is  nothing  else  than  the  varied  develo[> 
ment  of  common  principles,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  differences  between  them  are  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  gradual  deviation  of  one  common  lan¬ 
guage  into  a  multitude'of  diverging  dialects;  and 
the  ultimate  conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  is, 
that  the  Indo-European  nations  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  one  original  people,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  varieties  of  complexion,  form,  stature,  and 
other  physical  qualities  which  exist  among  them, 
are  the  results  of  deviation  from  an  original  type.” 
(Dr.  Prichard’s  Report  on  Ethnology,  p.  ‘244.) 

The  end  of  all  language  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence,  of  which  the  several  parts 
are  mutually  connected  and  dependent  one 
on  another  ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing 
a  logical  proposition,  by  a  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula,  with  all  their  dependencies.  Al¬ 
most  every  language  has  a  distinct  form  for 
the  chief  parts  of  the  sentence,  as  a  noun  for 
the  subject,  and  the  verb  for  the  predicate  ; 
and  has  also  words  used  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  indicating  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  component  parts,  which  may’^  either 
stand  as  separate  particles,  or  may  be  united 
to  the  principal  words  as  affixes  ;  the  same 
end  being  also  served  by  inflexions  of  these 
words.  In  the  completeness  of  its  system 
of  inflexions,  and  in  the  close  knitting  to- 
gether  of  all  the  components  of  the  sentence, 
so  that  every  shade  of  thought  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity’  and  pre¬ 
cision,  the  Indo-European  languages,  of 
which  the  Sanskrit  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  stand  pre-eminent ;  certain  of  these  (es¬ 
pecially  the  Hellenic)  presenting  the  high¬ 
est  development  that  language  has  yet  at¬ 
tained,  and  of  which  indeed  it  seems  capa¬ 
ble  ;  and  containing,  also,  the  power  of  mod¬ 
ification  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  advancing 
knowledge  and  of  new  habits  of  thought. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  w’e 
find  the  Chinese,  or  monosyllabic  language  ; 
in  which  there  is  the  least  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  elements  of  the  sentence. 
In  fact,  every  word  (or  syllable)  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  to  be  a  sentence  in  itself ;  for  it 
may’  for  the  most  part  be  interpreted  either 
as  a  verb,  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  as  a 
gramm;itical  particle,  an  empty  word,  as  the 
Chinese  grammarians  say’ ;  its  import  being 
partly  determined  by  its  place  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  partly’,  when  spoken,  by  the  tones 
or  accents  with  which  the  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  each  w’ord  having  three,  and  some 
four  of  these  accents.  Even  with  these 
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aids,  no  Chinese  would  understand  the  pres¬ 
ent  spoken  language, — still  less  tlie  old  one, 
which  very  seldom  uses  grammatical  parti¬ 
cles, — without  the  help  of  repetitions,  ex¬ 
pletives,  pauses,  and  finally  of  gestures. 
The  place  of  these,  however,  is  supplied, 
in  writing,  by  an  immense  number  of  con¬ 
ventional  signs,  derived  from  figurative  sour¬ 
ces,  which  are  destined  not  to  express  sounds, 
but  to  suorfjest  ideas,  and  thus  to  assist  the 
reader  in  jruessinfj  the  meaninfr  of  the  word. 
The  Chinese  is  thus  by  far  the  most  inflexi¬ 
ble  of  all  languages  ;  and  has  preserved,  in  a 
fixed  or  crystallized  state,  that  earliest  stage 
in  the  development  of  speech,  in  which  every 
word  corresponded  to,  or  represented  a  sub¬ 
stantial  object  in  the  outward  world. 

The  law  of  progress  in  all  languages  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  from  the  substantial  iso¬ 
lated  word,  as  an  undeveloped  expression  of 
a  whole  sentence,  towards  such  a  construc¬ 
tion  as  makes  every  single  word  subservient 
to  the  general  idea  which  the  sentence  is  to 
unfold  ;  and  shapes,  and  modifies,  and  com¬ 
bines  it  accordingly.  The  mind  starts  with 
forming  sentences ;  and  tends  to  break  the 
absolute  isolating  character  of  the  words  first 
devised  by  it,  by  making  them  subservient 
to  the  whole  of  a  developed  sentence,  and 
changing  them  into  “  parts  of  speech.”  Hut 
this  it  can  only  do,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
using  the  full  roots  it  already  possesses, 
namely,  nouns  and  verbs.  To  such  roots,  as 
is  now  well  known,  all  other  “  parts  of 
speech,”  in  all  languages,  are  to  be  referred ; 
not  merely  adnouns  and  adverbs,  but  also 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  other  parti¬ 
cles,  whether  separate  or  affixed.  And, 
finally,  the  syllables  thus  added  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  roots  fretjuently  take  the  form  of  inflex¬ 
ions  ;  which  now  appear,  at  first  sight,  as 
mere  modifications  of  the  sound  of  the  word, 
but  which  have  been  shown  in  most  cases 
to  have  their  origin  in  syllables  that  once  had 
a  separate  and  substantial  meaning. 

“  'J’he  only  preparation,”  says  Bunsen,  (Re¬ 
port,  p.  290,)  “  which,  after  a  literature  of 
four  thousand  years,  the  Chinese  presents 
for  such  a  change,  is  the  use  of  some  of  its  un¬ 
changeable  roots  as  signs  of  grammatical  re¬ 
lations.  A  nation  which  came  into  separate 
existence  in  such  a  state  of  the  language, 
could  as  easily  make  that  great  step  which 
leads  to  affixes  and  then  to  inflexions,  as  the 
mummified  Chinese  is  unable  and  unwilling 
to  do  it.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  absolute 
independence  and  isolating  substantiality  of 
each  word  in  a  sentence,  which  makes  him 
contemplate  such  a  change  as  a  decided  de¬ 


cay  and  barbarism,  lie  expresses  daglight 
by  two  words,  signifying  exactly  in  the  same 
order,  day  light ;  but  he  cannot  condescend 
to  subordinate  the  second  to  the  first,  by 
saying  with  one  accent  day'-light.”  How  re¬ 
markable  do  we  here  find  the  psychical  char¬ 
acter  of  this  strange  people  displayed  in  the 
isolation  and  inflexibility  of  their  language  ! 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  Chinese  nation 
preserves  the  most  ancient  furm  of  language 
now  existing,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  assert  that  that  language  is  itself  the 
original  stock,  of  wliich  all  others  are  offsets. 
In  fact,  there  is  stiong  reason  to  regard  it  as 
being  itself  an  ofiset  from  one  of  the  great 
Asiatic  stocks,  the  separation  having  only 
taken  place  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the 
severed  branch  having  preserved  the  original 
character  more  com]*letely  than  the  main 
trunk  and  its  other  ramifications  l.ave  done. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence ; 
since  we  actuallv  find  the  original  JScandina- 
viaii  language  much  better  preserved  in  Ice¬ 
land  than  in  Sweden. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  langu.ages  propounded  by  Wil¬ 
helm  von  Humboldt  i.i  his  Letter  to  Abel 
Uemusat,  “  On  the  Nature  of  Grammatical 
Forms  in  general,  and  on  the  Genius  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  particular,”  and  since 
ably  advocated  by  the  learned  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  To  our  own  minds  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  ;  from  its  accordance  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  phenomena  which  history  enables 
us  to  trace  in  the  construction  of  languages, 
and  also  from  that  a  priori  probability  of 
its  Utking  such  a  course,  which  a  philosophic 
view  of  the  human  faculties  would  suggest. 
For  as  ideas  are  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  impressions  of  outward  objects  on  the 
mind,  and  as  all  the  higher  operations  of  the 
mind  consist  in  the  development  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  ideas, — so  does  it  seem  natural,  that 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  formation  of  language 
every  word  should  answer  to  some  object  in 
the  outward  world,  whilst  every  future  stage 
of  progress  consists  in  the  mere  connection 
of  these  words,  by  a  mechanism  expressive 
of  their  purely  mental  relations. 

Now  between  the  Chinese  and  the  San¬ 
skrit  group  of  languages,  which  have  been 
taken  as  types  of  the  two  extremes  of 
development,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  ;  and  there  are  also  seve¬ 
ral  different  courses  of  development, — the 
same  end  having  been  sought  to  be  attained, 
more  or  less  successfully,  in  various  modes. 
And  by  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
different  languages,  it  appears  possible  to 
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determine,  not  merely  the  primitive  stock  to 
which  each  sliould  be  referred,  but  also  the 
stiijre  of  advancement  at  which  it  became 

O  ^ 

detached  from  its  parent,  and  took  an  inde¬ 
pendent  development.  Thus  when  we  find 
dialects  of  the  same  lanifuaire  aureeinor  in 
almost  every  essential  particular  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  having  also  in  the  main  the  same 
vocabulary, — each  dialect,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  words  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
still  more  by  peculiarities  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  words  common  to  all, — we  are 
justified  in  assuming  the  close  affinity  of  the 
nations  which  speak  them  ;  and  in  regarding 
their  separation,  however  wide  it  may  be 
geographically,  as  having  taken  place  at  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  full  development  of 
the  language.  If  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  greater  variety  of  woids  jieculiar  to  the 
individual  tongues,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
words  common  to  all,  with  a  decided  dis¬ 
similarity  of  the  inllections,  while  the  same 
general  principle  of  con-Nti  uction  is  yet  re- 
Uiined,  the  common  orijiin  of  the  laniruafres 
may  be  still  predicated — though  the  separa¬ 
tion  must  be  held  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  should  recognize  several  distinct 
gradations  of  difference,  marked  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  dissimilarity  of  words  and  inflec¬ 
tions;  the  organic  structure,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  or  the  mode  of  composition  of  the  ] 
sentences,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  many 
primitive  words,  still  remaining  essentially 
the  same.  Such  is  the  state  of  those  lan- 
truaffes  which  are  held  to  belon<j  to  a  com- 
mon  dynasty  or  family, — to  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  for  example,  or  to  the  Semitic.  But 
can  any  still  more  remote  conformity  be 
discovered  between  these  or  other  stocks,  in 
which  there  is  a  total  dissimihirity  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  lansruaire  ?  Even  here 
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the  philologist  is  not  altogether  baffled,  but 
looks  for  a  resemblance  in  the  roots  of  the 
primitive  words.  And  the  results  of  recent 
comparisons  would  seem  to  show,  that  some 
such  community  may  thus  be  traced  between 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  families 
themselves,  as  indicates  that  they  too  are  but 
branches  of  one  common  stock, — their  di¬ 
vergence  having  taken  place  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  totally 
dift'erent  construction  respectively  character¬ 
istic  of  these  families  was  developed. 

In  like  manner  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  con¬ 
siders  himself  justified  in  concluding,  from 
his  profound  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  that  it  presents  indications  of  a 
strictly  historical  connection  with  both  the 


Semitic  and  Japetic  groups;  and  that  it  must 
have  consequently  been  of  Asiatic  origin, — 
its  divergence  having  taken  place  at  a  period 
when  as  yet  those  two  groups  had  not  be¬ 
come  isolated  from  each  other.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  language  is  much  less  pliable  and  full- 
grown  than  either  the  Semitic  or  Sanskrit ; 
and  yet  it  admits  the  principle  of  those 
inflections  and  radical  formations,  which  we 
find  carried  to  a  higher  development,  some¬ 
times  in  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other  of 
those  great  families.  The  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion  from  this  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that 
Egypt  must  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
iindicUled  Asiatic  stock ;  and  that  its  lan¬ 
guage  points  to  a  more  ancient  Asiatic  for¬ 
mation,  since  extinct  in  its  native  country, — 
just  as  the  Icelandic  points  to  the  old  Norse 
of  Scandinavia.  This  stock  accordingly 
must  be  reijarded  as  the  common  origin  of 
both  the  Semitic  and  Japctic  dynasties  of 
languages.  Notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
marked  differences  which  exist  between 
them,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  certain 
degree  of  conformity,  not  merely,  as  just 
stated,  in  their  roots,  but  also  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  development.  By  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  “  L^niversal  View  of 
Languages,”  the  two  families  are  treated  as 
one  in  essential  character  ;  the  Semitic,  how¬ 
ever,  only  tending  towards  what  the  Jape- 
tic  perfectly  accomplishes.  The  system 
of  inflection  in  the  former  is  limited ;  while 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  terminations,  indi¬ 
cating  all  the  shades  of  the  different  modes 
of  existence  and  action;  and  is,  therefore, 
eminently  the  language  of  a  progressive  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Egyptian  language  was  a  form  of 
speech  only  just  emerging  from  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  state  and  the  absolute  isolation  of 
words  ;  and  it  expressed  very  clumsily  and 
incompletely,  by  mere  agglomeration,  that 
to  which  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  tongues 
could  give  much  more  distinct  utterance  by 
the  system  of  inflections.  The  Egyptian 
mind,  “  mummified”  like  the  Chinese,  was 
not  fitted  to  carry  forward  this  development ; 
and  the  original  language  gave  way,  there-‘ 
fore,  before  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements. 

The  Turanian  or  Unro -Tartarian  family 
of  languages,  spoken  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  and  physical  charac¬ 
ters  connect  them  with  the  Mongolian  stock, 
entirely  differ  in  their  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  from  the  Japetic  and  Semitic ;  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  development  being  altogether 
opposite.  The  following  are  enumerated  by 
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Dr.  Prichard,  as  some  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  grammatical  structure: — 

“  1.  Nouns  are  nearly  or  wholly  incapable  of 
inflection.  They  admit  of  no  variations  of  case, 
number,  or  sex — which  can  only  be  expressed  by 
appending  an  additional  word,  as  a  noun  of  multi- 
tuae  or  of  gender. 

“  2.  AM  auxiliaries  to  composition,  such  as 
prepositions  and  other  particles,  and  the  posses¬ 
sive  and  even  relative  pronouns  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  are  in  those  idioms  uniformly  suffixed,  or 
placed  after  the  words  of  which  they  modify  the 
meaning. 

“  3.  In  many  of  these  languages  the  principle 
of  vocalic  harmony  prevails  through  the  entire  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  extends  to  the  grammatical  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  it  is.  According  to  it,  only  vow’els 
of  certain  sets  can  occur  in  the  same  w’ords ; 
and  this  extends  to  words  compounded  with 
particles  or  appended  syllables.”  (Report,  p. 
245.) 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  complete 
discordance,  we  are  assured  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen  that  there  are  too  many  “  positive 
and  material  vestiges  of  original  connection” 
between  the  Turanian  and  the  Iranian  or 
Indo-European  languages,  to  allow  us  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  original 
relation  between  them.  He  even  proposes 
to  include  them  both  under  the  general 
designation  of  Japetic ;  more  particularly  as 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Persia  and 
India  indicate  that  the  two  branches,  the 
Iranian  and  Turanian,  though  always  in  op¬ 
position  to  each  other,  are  to  be  considered 
but  as  diverging  lines  from  one  common  cen¬ 
tre.  The  Iranian  family  of  nations  appears 
to  have  been  agricultural  from  the  first ; 
whilst  the  Turanian  has  remained  nomadic 
to  the  present  time. 

There  are  indications  of  an  early  and  wide 
extension  of  the  Turanian  branch :  and 
from  it  w'ould  seem  to  have  originated  the 
whole  American  family  of  nations.  The 
similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  (es¬ 
pecially  shown  in  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
northern  tribes,)  together  with  obvious  geo¬ 
graphical  considerations,  always  made  such 
an  affinity  highly  probable  ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  remarkable  analogy  between 
the  peculiar  grammatical  structure  common  to 
the  American  languages  and  that  of  the 
Turanian  tongues  of  Asia.  “  We  believe,” 
savs  Chevalier  Bunsen,  “  that  the  curious 
and,  at  the  first  appearance,  startling  prob¬ 
lem,  of  the  apparent  entire  diversity  of  the 
lexicographic  part  of  these  American  lan¬ 
guages,  by  the  side  of  that  grammatical 
affinity,  will  receive  a  satisfactory  solution 
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by  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  roots, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
secondary  formation,  overgrowing,  some¬ 
times,  luxuriantly,  the  ancient  stock  of 
roots.” 

The  Malayo-Polynesian  languages,  clearly 
shown  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  to  be 
branches  of  the  Malayan  stock,  are  through 
it  connected  with  the  great  Turanian  fam¬ 
ily  ;  and  thus  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  gradual  modification  which  w^e  may  trace, 
through  the  people  of  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Java,  from  the  Mongolian  type  to  the 
Polynesian  varieties  of  complexion  and  con¬ 
formation — an  inference  which  is  in  obvious 
accordance  with  the  geographical  probability 
that  the  Malayo-Polynesian  Archipelago,  if 
peopled  from  Asia  at  all,  received  its  first 
human  inhabitants  from  the  Malayan  penin¬ 
sula — is  found  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  glottological  indications. 

Whether  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Pelagian  Negroes,  and  by  other  races  which 
seem  to  have  had  the  earliest  possession  of 
these  islands,  be  a  primitive  type  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Malay,  which  afterwards  in 
many  parts  superseded  it,  must  remain  uncer¬ 
tain  until  more  complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  them  has  been  supplied.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  language  of 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Tamulian ; 
which  seems  itself  to  be  a  detached  offset  of 
the  Turanian  stock,  still  preserved  in  the 
Deccan. 

Another  very  curious  “  outlier”  of  the 
Turanian  stock  seems  to  exist  in  the  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain ;  which  are  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  still  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  very  peculiar  language.  Of 
this  language,  now  termed  the  Euskarian  or 
Euskaldune,  the  relationship  is  much  closer 
to  the  Turanian  group  than  to  any  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Now  the  Iberi 
formerly  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  not  only  through  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France,  but  also  into  Italy  and  Sicily;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  a  Turanian 
race,  which  had  occupied  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  Ugrian  part  of  that  race  had 
occupied  the  north,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  north-western  extension  of  the  Indo- 
European  races  from  their  Asiatic  centre. 
Many  circumstances  attest  that  when  that 
colonization  took  place,  Europe  was  by  no 
means  uninhabited ;  and  it  seems  natural 
that  the  original  Iberian  races,  gradually 
giving  way  before  the  superior  intelligence 
and  power  of  the  Iranian,  should  at  last  be 
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pent  up  in  a  remote  south-western  corner  of 
Europe  ;  whilst  tlie  Ugrian  were  driven  to-  | 
wards  the  oj)posite  corner,  henceforward  to  ! 
be  confined  to  the  northern  and  north -ea.stern 
region. 

However  probable  it  may  seem,  from  geo¬ 
graphical  considerations,  and  from  conform¬ 
ity  in  physical  characters,  that  the  Chinese 
and  other  people  speaking  monosyllabic  and 
inflexible  languages,  are  descended  from  the 
Turanian  stock,  no  very  decided  indications 
of  relationship  have  yet  been  traced  between 
those  languages  and  any  others  of  the  great 
dynasties  which  have  been  enumerated. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese 
philology,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  The  language  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  studied  with  a  view’^  merely  to 
the  exigencies  of  commercial  intercourse ; 
and  such  philological  investigation  as  it  has 
received  has  been  from  men  too  exclusively 
imbued  with  the  forms  and  categories  of  the 
grammars  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  is 
yet  known,  moreover,  of  those  languages  in 
which  traces  of  connection  with  other  Asiatic 
forms  of  speech  may  be  expected  to  remain 
imbedded  ;  especially  the  Burmese  and  the 
Bhotiya  of  Thibet,  which  last  would  appear, 
from  the  researches  of  Abel  Remusat,  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Mongolian. 
“  It  Avould  be  presumptuous,”  says  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  “  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  such 
well-prepared  and  sifted  comparisons ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  in¬ 
cline  to  believe  it  will  be  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  primitive  connection.  There  is  a 
gap  between  that  formation  and  all  others ; 
and  that  gap  probably  corresponds  to  that 
caused  in  the  general  development  of  the 
human  race  by  great  destructive  floods, 
which  separate  the  history  of  our  race  from 
its  primordial  orujines.  In  this  sense,  the 
Chinese  may  be  called  the  great  monument 
of  antediluvian  speech.  Indeed,  the  first 
emigration  from  the  cradle  of  mankind  is  said 
in  Genesis  to  have  gone  eastward.”  (Report, 
p.  299.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  glottological  consider¬ 
ations  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  Europe, 
America,  and  Polynesia,  from  one  common 
atock ;  and  in  this  respect  they  go  beyond 
those  anatomical,  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  indications  on  which  we  have  already 
dwelt ;  the  only  conclusion  which  could  be 
tafely  drawn  from  the  latter,  being,  that 
these  nations  all  possess  the  same  constant 
characters,  and  differ  only  in  those  which  can 
be  shown  to  vary  from  generation  to  genera¬ 


tion, — so  that  they  may  have  all  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  or,  that  their  original  stocks,  if 
not  identical,  must  have  still  been  analogous 
in  all  essential  particulars.  Now  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  where  glottological  evidence 
is  the  weakest,  anatomical  evidence  is  the 
strongest,  and  vice  versa.  Tims  the  hiatus 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Turanian  lan- 
(juages  is  very  wide  ;  but  the  physical  con- 
formitv  is  so  strong  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  nations  of  High  Asia,  that  no  ethnologist 
has  ever  thought  of  assigning  to  them  a  dis¬ 
tinct  origin.  So  also  the  nations  speaking 
the  Semitic  and  Japetic  languages  bear  such 
a  near  physical  relationship  to  each  other, 
that  they  have  been  almost  invariably 
arranged  together,  under  the  Caucasian 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian  and  the  American  nations, 
whose  physical  characters  are  most  diverse, 
the  glottological  bond  of  grammatical  affinity 
is  peculiarly  close. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  consider 
the  connection  of  the  proper  African  lan¬ 
guages  with  the  foregoing :  and  here,  again, 
the  knowledge  derived  from  recent  inquiries 
into  the  ancient  Egyptian  seems  likely  to 
supply  a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
inquiry.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  peculiar  to  this  continent.  It  has 
been  chiefly  obtained  through  the  efforts  of 
various  enlightened  missionaries,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  among  the  African  na¬ 
tions,  have  labored  successfully  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  their  forms  of 
speech.  These  researches  have  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  all  previous  unfounded  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  prevalence  of  a  vast  number  of 
rude  and  poor  tongues  among  the  nations  of 
Southern  Africa.  Excluding  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen,  for  reasons  already  given,  it 
appears  that  the  nations  peopling  nearly  all 
that  vast  region  of  Africa  which  lies' south  of 
the  Equator,  may  be  glottologically  consid¬ 
ered  as  forming  but  a  single  family  ;  the 
Kafir  tongue  of  the  south  having  close  rela- 
tions  of  affinity  both  with  the  Kongo  dialects, 
which  it  joins  on  the  west ;  and  with  the 
Galla  language,  which  stretches  down  to 
meet  it  along  the  eastern  coast.  Now  these 
languages  are  stated  by  Chev.  Bunsen  to 
retain  vestiges  of  primitive  relationship  with 
the  great  tripartite  stock  whence  originated 
the  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Chametic  (or  Egyp¬ 
tian)  tongues ;  but  they  evince  a  much 
higher  development  than  the  last  of  these, 
and  this  development  is  rather  in  the  Japetic 
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than  in  the  Semitic  direction.  Whether  these 
languages  have  passed  through  the  form 
which  has  remained  stationary  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  whether  they  were  derived  from  tliat 
still  earlier  Asiatic  formation  in  which  the 
Egyptian  itself  originated,  is  a  question  on 
which  Chev.  Bunsen  considers  that  no  definite 
opinion  can  at  present  be  formed  ;  although 
the  combined  progress  of  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa  will  probably  in  a  few  years 
lead  to  a  decided  answer. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  woolly-haired 
tribes  inhabiting  Central  Negroland,  Sene- 
gambia,  and  Guinea,  too  little  is  yet  known 
to  justify  any  positive  assertion  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other  and  to  a  common  stock. 
The  comparative  researches  instituted  by  Dr. 
Latham,  however,  which  form  the  subject  of 
a  very  elaborate  Report  accompanying  those 
of  Dr.  Prichard  and  Chev.  Bunsen,  all  tend 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  philological 
isolation  does  not  exist  among  the  African 
tongues.  Characters  of  approximation  to 
the  Semitic  group  are  indicated  by  him  in 
several  instances  ;  and  indeed  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  the  Galla  language  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  a  branch  of  Semitic  phi¬ 
lology.  There  is,  then,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  no  glottological  reason 
for  separating  the  nations  of  Central  from 
those  of  Southern  Africa.  And  as  we  find 
the  true  Nefrro  characters  amonjr  the  latter, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  former,  there  is  every  prob¬ 
ability,  on  physical  grounds,  of  their  com¬ 
mon  oriirin. 

O 

We  cannot  better  express  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  we  are  conducted  by  the 

ft/ 

study  of  the  various  forms  of  human  lan¬ 
guage,  than  in  the  words  of  Chev.  Bunsen. 
After  stating  tlie  two  possible  hypotheses — 
first,  that  there  has  been  a  great  number  of 
beginnings,  out  of  which  different  tribes  have 
sprung,  and  with  them  different  languages, — 
each  doing  originally  the  same  work,  and 
continuing  and  advancing  it  more  or  less 
according  to  its  particular  task,  its  natural 
powers,  and  its  historical  destinies  ;  and 
second,  that  the  beginning  of  speech  was 
made  only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  liuman 
time,  in  tlie  dawn  of  the  mental  day,  by  one 
favored  race,  in  a  genial  place  of  the  earth, 
the  garden  of  Asia, — he  thus  continues : — 

“  If  the  first  supposition  be  true,  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  or  families  of  languages,  however 
analogous  they  may  be,  (as  being  the  produce 
of  the  same  human  mind  upon  the  same  out¬ 
ward  world  by  the  same  organic  means,)  will 
nevertheless  offer  scarcely  any  affinity  to  each 


I  other,  in  the  skill  displayed  in  tlieir  forma¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  mode  of  it ;  but  their  very 
'  roots,  full  or  empty  ones,  and  all  their  words, 

I  whether  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  must 
;  needs  be  entirely  different.  There  may  be 
;  some  similar  expressions,  in  those  inarticulate 
'  bursts  of  feeling  not  reacted  on  by  the  mind, 

!  which  grammarians  call  interjections.  There 
:  are  besides  some  graphic  imitations  of  exter¬ 
nal  sounds,  called  onomatopoetica,  words  the 
formation  of  which  indicates  the  relatively 
greatest  passivity  of  the  mind.  There  may 
be,  besides,  some  Ccasual  coincidences  in  real 
words ;  but  the  law  of  combination  applied 
to  the  elements  of  sound,  gives  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  such  a 
chance  is  less  than  one  in  a  million  for  the 
same  combination  of  sounds  signifying  the 
same  precise  object.  What  we  shall  have  to 
.say  hereafter  about  the  affixing  of  w’ords  to 
objects,  will  show  that  this  chance  is  still 
considerably  dimini>hed,  if  the  very  strict  and 
positive  laws  are  considered  which  govern 
the  application  of  a  word  to  a  given  object. 
But  the  ordinary  crude  method  suffices  to 
prove  that  if  there  are  entirely  different  be¬ 
ginnings  of  speech,  as  philosophical  inquiry 
is  allowed  to  a.ssume,  and  as  the  great  phi¬ 
losophers  of  antiquity  have  assumed,  there 
can  be  none  but  stray  coincidences  between 
words  of  a  different  origin.  Now,  referring 
to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  the  result 
of  the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries, 
such  a  coincidence  does  exist  between  three 
great  families,  spreading  from  the  north  of 
Europe  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  there  exists,  not  only  in  radical 
words,  but  even  in  what  must  appear  as  the 
work  of  an  exclusively  peculiar  coinage,  the 
formative  words  and  intlections  which  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  structure  of  certain  families 
of  languages,  and  are  interwoven,  as  it  were, 
with  every  sentence  pronounced  in  every 
one  of  their  branches.  All  the  nations  which, 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days,  have 
been  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Asia,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Afiica,  must  consequently  have 
had  one  beginning.  This  is  the  chief  lesson 
w'hich  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage  teaches  ns.”  (Report,  p.  294.) 

This  statement,  having  especial  reference 
to  the  Semitic,  Japet’c,  and  Chametic  lan¬ 
guages  only,  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of 
those  still  more  widely-diffused  forms  of 
speech  which  are  referable  to  the  Turanian 
stock,  that  stock  being  itself,  in  Chev.  Bun¬ 
sen’s  estimation,  a  branch  of  the  Japetic. 
And  thus,  in  a  very  unexpected  manner,  we 
find  that  Egyptological  researches  have 
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jrreatlv  contributed  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  a  common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of 
the  globe ;  and  to  strengthen,  therefore,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of  mankind. 

\Ve  shall  now  briefly  inquire,  in  the  last 
place,  what  are  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  hypothesis,  and  what  the 
merit  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  usually 
met. 

The  ground  usually  taken  by  those  who 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  numerous  original 
stocks,  is  the  fixity  of  the  characters  by 
which  the  several  races  of  men  are  at  present 
distinguished  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
must  have  been  always  separated  by  the 
same  differences.  We  have  already  met  this 
argument,  by  opposing  facts ;  but  we  shall 
now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  results  to 
which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  if  legitimately 
carried  out. 

When  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  African  and  the  American 
continents,  and  throughout  the  scattered  isl¬ 
ands  of  Oceania,  there  are  numerous  tribes 
of  people,  differing  at  least  as  much  among 
themselves  as  the  Ethiopian,  American,  and 
Malayan  varieties  have  been  considered  to 
differ  from  each  other,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  must  extend  our  ideas  of  orifrinal 

O 

diversity  of  stock  to  all  these  subordinate 
divisions ;  and  that  every  race  which  differs 
from  the  rest  by  any  well-marked  characters, 
must  have  a  distinct  parentage  assigned  to 
it.  But  such  an  hypothesis  would  leave 
utterly  unaccountable  the  similarity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  tradition,  habits  of  thought,  and  social 
condition,  which  is  undoubtedly  found  to 
exist  between  nations  s^arated  from  one 
another  by  trackless  deserts  or  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean ;  and  the  more  rigorously  it 
is  applied,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  and 
inconsistencies  which  it  involves.  Thus,  if, 
without  regard  to  historical  or  philological 
considerations,  we  assume  cranial  conforma¬ 
tion  as  a  valid  ground  of  specific  distinction, 
we  must  assign  a  distinct  ancestry  to  the 
Turks  of  Europe  and  to  those  of  Central 
Asia,  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  and  to  the 
Ugrians  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  whilst  we  should 
bring  together  the  Negroes  of  the  Guinea 
coast  and  the  blacks  of  Papua,  and  might 
even  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  Tahitian 
or  Marquesan  islanders  from  the  European 
division.  If  we  take  complexion,  again,  as 
our  guide,  we  shall  be  led  into  yet  greater 
absurdities ;  for  we  must  then  split  up  the 
Jewish  people  into  half  a  score  of  diverse 
races;  between  the  ruddy  Saxon  and  the 
black  Hindoo  we  must  establish  a  dozen  of 


distinct  grades ;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
African,  American,  and  Oceanic  nations,  we 
must  assign  a  new  Adam  and  Eve  to  almost 
every  tribe.  We  may  be  told  that  we  are 
refining  too  much — that  original  diversity 
should  be  inferred  only  where  a  well-marked 
distinction  exists — that  we  should  be  guided, 
therefore,  only  by  the  prominent  differences, 
and  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ones.  But  every  one  who  has  tried  his 
hand  at  classification,  whatever  may  be  the 
objects  of  his  attention,  knows  full  well  that 
a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  ;  and  that, 
however  easy  may  be  the  separation  of  groups 
when  their  respective  characters  show  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  mutual  approximation,  it  becomes 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  a  complete 
gradation  exists  between  them.  Thus  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  the  Hindoo  must  have 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  Saxon  or  Celt ; 
but  to  which  family  shall  we  assign  the 
swarthy  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  or 
the  fair-skinned  dwellers  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  Northern  India?  The  red 
Egyptians  and  the  jet  black  Negroes  are  dis¬ 
tinct  enough  in  the  paintings  left  to  us  by 
the  former ;  but  without  going  far  from  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  every  possible  shade  of 
transition  will  be  found.  With  which  group 
are  we  to  arrange  these  intermediate  varie¬ 
ties  ? 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  difficulties  which  are  involved  in 
the  hypothesis  of  numerous  original  stocks, 
marked  by  all  the  diversities  of  physical 
character  which  at  present  exist.  From  these 
(and  we  might  multiply  them  almost  without 
limit)  there  seems  no  way  of  escape,  save  in 
the  doctrine  that  a  certain  capacity  Jot  varia¬ 
tion  exists  in  the  human  race,  as  in  the  races 
of  domesticated  animals.  We  have  purposely 
abstained  from  dwelling  on  the  analogical 
argument,  which  is  put  prominently  forward 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  because  we  have  thought 
it  more  satisfactory  to  base  our  inquiries  on 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  human  race 
alone.  And  we  must  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  the  remark,  that — whether 
our  various  breeds  of  domesticated  animals 
have  originated  from  single  or  similar  stocks, 
as  maintained  by  some,  or  are  the  result  of 
the  intermixture  of  several  originally  distinct 
species,  as  supposed  by  others, — there  is 
adequate  historical  evidence  that,  when  left 
to  themselves  and  introduced  into  new'  con¬ 
ditions,  they  may  undergo  changes,  even 
within  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries, 
at  least  equal  in  degree  to  the  diversities  by 
which  they  were  previously  distinguished 
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from  each  other.  Ample  proof  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  atforded  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  characters  of  the  races  of  animals  intro¬ 
duced  into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  now  spread  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole 
continent,  with  those  of  their  domesticated 
ancestors.  These  present  a  striking  contrast, 
not  merely  in  the  character  of  their  integu¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  configuration  of  their  skele-  ! 
tons,  and  not  unfrecjuently,  also,  in  their 
habits  and  instincts.  Wide  as  are  the  phys¬ 
ical  differences  between  the  cultivated  Euro¬ 
pean  and  the  barbarous  Negro  or  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  savage,  they  are  not  greater  than 
tho.se  which  have  been  certainly  produced  by 
the  agency  of  external  conditions,  within  a 
very  limited  time — almost,  indeed,  under  our 
own  observation — in  the  ox,  sheep,  hog,  t^c., 
of  South  America. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  al¬ 
though  a  certain  modification  may  be  allowed 
to  have  been  effected  in  the  characters  of 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  human  race  by  the 
agency  of  external  conditions,  yet  the  ex¬ 
treme  or  typical  forms,  of  whose  existence  in 
the  remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  our 
race  we  have  adequate  evidence,  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  supposed  to  have  thus 
originated,  and  must  be  referred  to  distinct 
parentage  at  the  beginning.  In  support  of 
this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that,  although 
complexion  and  cranial  conformation  within 
a  certain  extent  are  altered  by  climatic  influ¬ 
ence  and  habits  of  life,  yet  that  such  influences 
tend  merely  to  change  one  variety  into  an¬ 
other,  or  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  type; 
and  that  w^e  have  no  evidence  that  new  vari¬ 
eties  could  spring  up  in  our  race  under  any 
such  agency.  This  is  a  purely  physiological 
argument,  to  be  discussed  upon  physiological 
grounds ;  and  if  we  cannot  meet  it  by  posi¬ 
tive  disproof,  we  think  that  we  can  bring  a 
strong  weight  of  analogical  evidence  to  bear 
against  it.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
all  races  of  animals  w’hich  exhibit  a  capacity 
of  modification  from  external  agencies,  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  variations 
for  which  such  agencies  will  not  account,  and 
which  we  are  obliged,  in  our  ignorance,  to 
term  spontaneous.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
new  breeds  are  every  now  and  then  originated 
among  domesticated  animals.  Individuals 
are  frequently  bom  with  some  peculiarity  of 
organization  which  distinguishes  them  from 
their  fellows :  and  if  this  peculiarity  should 
be  considered  in  any  way  advantageous, 
every  care  is  taken  to  render  it  permanent, 
by  selecting  those  among  the  offspring  of 
this  peculiar  individual  which  present  the 


same  peculiarity,  and  causing  them  to  breed 
together.  In  this  manner  are  new  and  well- 
marked  varieties  occasionally  produced,  even 
in  our  own  day,  among  domesticated  animals; 
although  it  would  seem  as  if  this  tendency 
had  well  niirh  exhausted  itself.  Now  it  can- 
not  but  be  admitted  that  the  human  race 
possesses  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for 
the  endless  diversity  of  form  and  feature  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  individuals  of  any  one  communi¬ 
ty,  subjected  for  ages  to  the  same  climatic  and 
social  influences  ?  Moreover,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  it  not  only  in  the  ordinary  diversities 
which  are  every  day  otfering  themselves  to 
our  notice,  but  in  extraordinary  mtxlifications 
of  rarer  occurrence,  though  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  Thus,  infants  are  occasionally  bom 
with  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on 
each  foot ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  often  found 
to  descend  through  successive  generations. 
In  case  those  who  possess  it  were  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  matched  together,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  six- 
fingered  and  six-toed  race  of  men  would  be 
produced ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  by  free 
intermixture  with  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
six-fingered  race,  however  originated,  tends 
to  merge  in  the  prevailing  five-fingered  type. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
able  condition  of  the  human  population  at 
an  early  period  of  its  history,  we  shall  at 
once  see  how  much  it  would  favor  the  perpet¬ 
uation  of  any  such  spontaneous  variety ;  for 
its  scantiness  and  want  of  settled  habits 
w'ould  tend  to  isolate  different  families,  or 
very  small  tribes,  from  .each  other,  and  would 
occasion  continual  intermarriages  even  among 
very  near  relatives;  so  that  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  do  that  wdiich  is  now'  often 
accomplished  by  intentional  interference,  in 
the  multiplication  of  breeds  of  animals.  And 
if  it  be  urged  that  the  diversities  which  now 
occasionally  present  themselves  are  not  com¬ 
parable  in  amount  with  those  which  exist  be- 
tween  the  mot  widely  separated  types  of 
humanity,  it  may  be  fairly  replied,  that  we 
should  naturally  expect  this  tendency  to 
spontaneous  variation  to  have  a  limit ;  and 
that  we  might  anticipate  that  its  most  re¬ 
markable  manifestations  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  did  in  all  analogous  in¬ 
stances — such  as  those  of  our  domesticated 
animals  and  cultivated  plants. 

But  lastly  it  has  been  argued  that,  admit¬ 
ting  the  possibility  of  all  which  we  have 
urged,  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to  bring 
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about  such  changes  as  those  required  in  any 
hypothesis  of  the  single  origin  of  tlie  human 
races,  is  far  greater  tlian  the  received  chro¬ 
nology  admits  ;  the  evidence  of  extreme  di¬ 
versity  of  races  being  at  least  coeval  with  the 
earliest  records.  An  objection  founded  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  chronology 
comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  their  assent  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  critical  inquiry,  it 
.scarcely  needs  a  serious  refutation.  For 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  intended  to  give  us  an 
exact  chronology,  than  that  it  was  designed 
to  teach  us  geology  or  astronomy.  All 
writers  who  have  entered  upon  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  primaeval  histor}",  have  felta  dilliculty 
in  reconciling  the  proofs  of  the  early  exist¬ 
ence  of  powerful  empires  and  high  grades  of 
civilization,  with  the  ordinary  chronology 
founded  upon  the  Mosaic  records  ;  whilst  the 
fragmentary  character  of  these  records,  de¬ 
priving  them  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded  even 
as  affording  a  continuous  genealogy,  has  been 
increasingly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  un¬ 
prejudiced  biblical  critics.  The  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  geological  inquiry,  more¬ 
over,  is  to  lengthen  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
cent  epoch;  so  that  without  carrying  the 
origin  of  man  one  step  further  back  in  geo¬ 
logical  time,  we  are  quite  free  to  assign  any 
moderate  number  of  thousands  of  years  that 
we  may  think  necessary,  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  race,  and  for  the  origination  of  its  va¬ 
rieties.  Ethnology  is  in  no  state  at  present 
for  doirmatical  conclusions :  and  so  far  are 
we  from  presenting  our  own  as  such,  that 
we  should  be  glad  if  our  readers  would  com¬ 
pare  what  we  have  said  upon  the  “  varieties 
of  complexion  in  the  human  race,”  with  the 
opposite  views  put  forth  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Ethnologic  III  Journal.  The  subject 
in  all  its  branches  is  one  not  of  revelation  but 
of  science  :  and,  on  this  and  similar  subjects, 
our  most  zealous  theologians  need  not  be 
afraid  of  being  found  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Henry  Moore  ;  who,  in  his  “  Defence  of  the 
Moral  Cabbala,”  has  cited,  w'ith  approbation, 
the  judgment  of  Bodinus — that  “the  unskil¬ 
ful  insisting  of  our  divines  upon  the  literal 
sense  of  Moses  has  bred  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  of  atheists.” 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  safer  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry,  to  refrain  from  specu¬ 
lating  as  to  the  piimary  condition  of  the 
race,  and  the  centre  of  its  diffusion  ;  and  Dr. 
Prichard  lias  cautiously  held  his  peace  on 


j  this  topic.  It  is  too  interesting  a  question, 
however,  to  pass  by  altogether ;  and  we  may 
state  our  own  conclusion,  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  geographical,  physiologi- 
j  cal,  and  glottological  considerations  involved 
in  it,  that  some  part  of  High  Asia  was  the 
!  centre  from  which  the  world  was  peopled ; 
and  that  the  race  still  inhabiting  that  region 
j  most  nearly  represents  the  original  stock, 
i  All  the  early  migrations  of  w^hich  we  have 
any  traditional  evidence,  appear  to  have  pro- 
:  ceeded  from  this  region  as  their  centi  e  ;  and 
!  its  connections  with  all  other  lands  are  such 
i  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  region.  The 
I  Mongolian  type  of  conformation  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  suscep- 
I  tible  both  of  improvement  into  the  highest 
!  European  form,  and  of  degradation  into  the 
I  prognathous  Papuan  or  Australian.  And 
I  the  more  closely  and  extensively  the  affinities 
j  of  language  are  studied,  the  more  is  it  found 
that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  every 
part  of  the  globe  communicate  with  the 
nations  of  High  Asia,  or  w’ith  some  of  their 
acknowledged  offsets. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  express¬ 
ing  our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Prichard  ;  who  has  unquestionably 
done  more  than  any  other  single  individual 
to  place  Ethnology  on  a  scientific  basis. 
We  have  seen  how  many  departments  of 
inquiry  must  be  prosecuted,  and  this  not 
superficially,  but  profoundly,  to  warrant 
even  the  simplest  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Prichard  has  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  in  each — whether  Physical 
Geography,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psy¬ 
chology,  History,  or  Philology — as  if  it 
alone  had  occupied  his  attention.  Not  that 
we  would  claim  for  him  the  highest  place 
among  the  votaries  of  any  one  of  these 
sciences  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  may  rank 
as  facile  princeps  among  those  who  have 
attempted  to  bring  them  all  into  mutual  re¬ 
lation.  We  should  be  giving  a  very  erro¬ 
neous  view  of  his  labors,  however,  if  we 
represented  them  as  merely  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  he  has  taken  up 
regarding  the  single  origin  of  the  race.  In 
his  larger  work  he  has  essayed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  most 
important  information  that  can  be  collected 
from  the  various  sources  w'e  have  indicated, 
illustrative  of  the  present  condition  and  past 
history  of  the  races  of  mankind  ;  and  whilst 
deducing  from  these  materials  his  own  con¬ 
clusions,  he  gives  his  readers  the  most  ample 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves — the  whole  evidence  on  each  point 
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being  candidly  stated  without  disguise  or  sup¬ 
pression.  Although  composed  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  laborious  professional  occupation,  this 
work  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  labor  of  a  life  uninterruptedlv  devoted 
to  the  investigation.  Originating  nearlv 
forty  yeai-s  since  in  an  academical  thesis,  it 

has  become  the  standard  of  ethnological 
•  •  •  ® 
science;  and  will  remain  so,  we  feel  assured, 

so  long  as  the  life  of  its  accomplished  author 
shall  be  spared  to  engraft  upon  it  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  inquiries  now  so  extensively  and 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

Of  the  smaller  work  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  it  affords  a  more  concise  and  popular 
view  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it  by 
the  bulk  and  profundity  of  the  “  Physical 
History those  departments,  however,  being 
dwelt  upon  in  most  detail,  which  most  sup¬ 
port  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Race. 
We  shall  be  happy  if,  by-  making  Dr.  Prich¬ 
ard’s  writings  better  known  among  our 
countrymen,  we  contribute  towards  their  ob¬ 
taining  that  place  in  our  scientific  literature, 
which  they  have  long  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  learned  of  Germany. 


Affection  for  Offspring  in  Brutes  and 
Human  Beings. — One  of  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  of  animals  is  that  of  affection  for  their 
offspring,  and  indeed  so  intense  is  this  im¬ 
pulse  among  the  greater  number,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  exceed  the  care  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  their  own  appetites.  Among 
insects  and  some  other  of  the  inferior  tribes, 
the  care  and  solicitude  of  providing  for  their 
young  engrosses  the  better  half  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  ;  for  they  labor  during  the  prime  of 
life  to  provide  a  comfortable  nest  and  proper 
food  for  their  offspring,  wliich  they  are  never 
destined  to  see,  death  overtaking  them  be-  | 
fore  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  behold-  j 
ing  their  future  family.  Many  timid  animals 
that  shrink  from  danger  while  they  are  single 
and  alone,  become  bold  and  pugnacious 
when  surrounded  by  their  young.  Thus  the 
domestic  hen  will  face  any  danger  and  en¬ 
counter  any  foe  in  order  to  protect  her  brood 
of  chickens  ;  and  the  lark  and  linnet  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  their  nest 
rather  than  desert  the  young  which  lie  pro¬ 
tected  under  their  wings.  Even  those  ani¬ 
mals  whose  general  nature  is  characterized 


by  savage  and  unrelenting  fierceness,  are 
gentle,  and  tender,  and  afleclionate  to  their 
young.  The  grim  lion  fondles  with  paternal 
softness  his  playful  cubs ;  and  the  savage 
bear  has  been  known  to  interpose  her  own 
body  between  the  deadly  musket  and  her 
helpless  offspring.  But  this  feeling  in  ani¬ 
mals  lasts  only  for  a  season.  After  they 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  their  young, 
these  go  out  from  their  parents,  all  further 
ties  between  them  are  broken  up,  and  they 
know  each  other  no  more.  How  different 
is  this  from  human  connections  !  The  fond 
mother  watches  over  the  long  and  helpless 
period  of  infancy,  instils  into  early  chiUlliood 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  feels  her 
hopes  and  affections  increase  v.ith  every 
year  that  brings  an  increase  of  reason.  Nor 
are  such  family  ties  severed  by  death.  The 
child,  on  its  part,  returns  the  care  and  af¬ 
fection  of  its  parents,  and  when  old  age  and 
second  childhood  come  upon  them,  the 
children  then  feel  it  their  greatest  happiness 
to  repay  in  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  justly  due.  What 
a  moral  beauty  is  thus  thrown  over  the  com¬ 
mon  instinctive  affections,  and  how  greatly 
superior  appears  man’s  nature  to  that  of  the 
mere  brute. — British  Quarterly. 


Dickens  in  Africa. — Perhaps  no  author 
ever  sprung  into  pojudarity  so  suddenly  and 
univei'sally  as  Dickens.  That  popularity  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  and  geniality  of 
Boz’s  style,  and  the  thorough  nationality  and 
genuineness  of  his  portraitures.  An  anecdote 
will  illustrate  tiie  influence  of  his  works  upon 
foreigners  and  absentees.  “  Mr.  Davy,  who 
accompanied  Crdonel  Cheney  up  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Pacha.  ‘  Pickwick  ’  happening  to  reach 
Davy  while  he  was  at  Dumtuscus,  he  read  a 
part  of  it  to  the  Pacha,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  Davy  was,  on  one  occasion,  called 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  finish  the 
reading  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  and  the 
Pacha  had  been  interrupted.  Mr.  Davy  read, 
in  Egypt,  upon  another  occasion,  some  passa¬ 
ges  from  these  unrivalled  ‘  Papers  ’  to  a 
blind  Englishman,  who  was  in  such  ecsttisy 
with  what  he  heard,  that  he  exclaimed  he 
was  almost  thankful  he  could  not  see  he  was 
in  a  foreign  country  ;  for  that  while  he  list- 
j  ened,  he  felt  completely  as  though  he  were 
afjain  in  England.” 
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From  Bentlej't  Miscellany. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


When  considering  the  imaffinative  litera- 
ture  of  F^ngland  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury,  the  historian  to  come, — especially  if 
there  be  anything  of  the  Salique  law-giver 
in  his  composition, — will  possibly  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  value  of  the  contributions 
made  to  it  by  women.  It  is  pleasant  meanr 
while  for  contemporary  chroniclers  to  reflect 
how  many  among  these  have  been  allowed 
by  “  Time  and  Change”  to  live  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  virtuous  and  bright  repu¬ 
tation — to  have  seen  one  fashion  pass  and 
another  succeed,  and  the  illustrations  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  they  originated,  as 
clear  and  as  little  likely  to  wane  as  at  the 
moment  of  being  given  forth  to  the  world, 
amidst  all  the  fevers  and  tremors  of  virgin 
authorship.  The  authoress  of  “  The  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales”  has  lived  to  become  a  classic  ; 
Jane  Porter,  to  read  the  long  list  of  his¬ 
torical  novels  of  which  her  own  and  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  were  the  predecessors  ;  J oanna  Baillie, 
though 

“  Retired  as  noontide  dew,” 

delightful  example  among  those  who  have 
been  the  equal  and  chosen  friends  of  men  of 
genius,  and  yet  have  kept,  not  acted  the 
keeping  of  their  womanly  simplicity, — has 
been  searched  out  on  the  Hampstead  Hill, 
by  the  voices  of  the  worthiest  of  the  world 
bringing  her  their  precious  and  honest  trib¬ 
utes.  And  here,  now  that  we  are  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  novelists, — now  that  the 
spasmodic  manufacturers  of  horrors  have 
had  their  day, — now  that  the  Silver  Fork 
people,  have  “  said  their  say,”  and  can  hardly 
find  a  reader  in  the  Porter’s  black  chair,  or 
in  the  drowsy  Abigail,  w*ho  sits  up  waiting 
for  the  return  of  Lady  Anne  from  Almack’s 
— now  that  the  last  school,  that  of  “The 
Wooden  Ladle,”  with  its  tales  of  jails  and 
hospital  anatomies,  and  garret  graces,  and 
kennel  kindlinesses,  begins  to  tire,  and  its 
sentimentality  to  be  proved  “  a  hollow- 
thing,” — here  do  we  find  ourselves,  return¬ 


ing  to  the  Good  Fairy  who  delighted  us  in 
the  young  days  when  a  “  book  was  a  book,” 
— being  called  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  eloge  (as  they  say  in  France) 
upon  the  authoress  of  “  Castle  Rackrent,” 
and  the  “  Absentee,”  and  “  Vivian,”  and 
“  Basil  Lowe,”  and  “  Harry  and  Lucy,” — 
the  excellent  and  incomparable  Maria  Edge- 
worth. 

Our  eloge,  however,  shall  not  be,  “  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,”  a  piece  of  un¬ 
mitigated  flatter}".  No  one  has  more  closely 
and  systematically  addressed  herself  to  the 
understanding  than  the  delightful  novelist 
whom  we  shall  attempt  to  characterize ;  in 
the  case  of  no  one,  therefore,  is  the  keenest 
intellectual  appreciation  more  of  a  necessity. 
The  Della  Cruscans  did  well  to  rhapsodize 
over  one  another’s  Della  Cruscanisms ;  the 
class-novelists  must  look  to  be  propped  by 
class-panegyric,  or  assailed  by  class-pre¬ 
judice  ; — the  romantic,  to  be  romantically 
approached  with  compliments  of  the  super¬ 
lative  degree.  We  will  try  to  be  “  fair  and 
honest”  with  one,  the  whole  scope  and 
tissue  of  whose  authorship  has  been  to  de¬ 
fend  fairness  and  honesty  by  the  inculcation 
of  truth  and  high  principle. 

By  Miss  Edgeworth’s  own  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  her  Father, 
we  are  reminded  that  eighty-two  years  have 
elapsed  since  she  was  bom,  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  by  the 
first  of  four  wives,  born  in  England,  and 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  little  excep¬ 
tion,  brought  up  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  record  already 
quoted  Maria  was  less  rigidly  trained  accord¬ 
ing  to  system  than  some  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters ;  one  of  whom  was  brought  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  canons  of  Rousseau,  and 
others,  it  may  be  divined,  on  plans  which  her 
own  reference  to  her  father’s  work  on  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Education”  explicitly  points  out  were, 
in  many  of  their  details,  proved  to  be  untena¬ 
ble,  if  not  fallacious.  Time  and  space  may 
thus  have  been  given  for  an  originality  to  de- 
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velop  itself,  which  a  more  formal  training 
might  have  discouraged.  A  girl  has  already 
gathered  much,  and  felt  more,  ere  she  ar¬ 
rives  at  her  teens;  and  though  eighty-two 
years  ago  precocity  was  less  common  than  it 
is  in  our  time  of  electrically-diffused  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  is  not  chimerical  to  presume  that 
Imagination  must  even  then  have  begun  to 
stir, — nay,  too,  and  taste  ‘  to  select  have 
already  awakened  in  one  whose  character 
throughout  life  has  displayed  a  singular 
union  of  vivacity  with  temperance,  of  obser¬ 
vation  with  reasoning  power.  Then,  too,  it 
may  have  been  good  for  the  authoress  that 
Ireland,  with  its  strange,  pathetic,  humorous 
life,  came  upon  her  as  a  contrast,  not  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  might  otherwise 
hardly  have  so  shrewdly  noticed  all  the  odd 
discrepancies  and  striking  individualities  of 
its  Sir  Condy  Rackrenls  and  its  Sir  Terence 
O' Fays; — she  might  have  treated  that  as 
natural,  inevitable,  and  not  worth  the  paint¬ 
ing,  which  proved  to  be  a  vein  of  rare  in¬ 
terest  and  peculiar  nature. 

It  was  by  her  “  Castle  Rackrent”  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public,  and  took  at  once  her  place' in  the 
foremost  rank  of  female  novelists.  Though 
the  eminent  personages  of  her  chronicle 
might  very  possibly  not  really  be  more  in¬ 
dividual  than  Miss  Burney’s  Brnmjhton's^  or 
Madame  Ducal,  or  liriyys,  or  the  “  tonish” 
people  (as  the  authoress  called  them)  in 
“  Cecilia,”  they  arrested  English  attention 
by  their  strange  over-sea  air.  It  was  at 
once  felt  that  we  of  Britain  have  nothing  so 
charming,  so  savage,  so  humorous,  so  pa¬ 
thetic,  so  endearing,  and  so  provoking,  as 
the  society  and  manners  depicted.  5lost 
curious,  too,  is  it  now  to  read  the  apology  of 
the  Artist  for  offering  such  a  picture,  on  the 
plea  that  Ireland  must,  owing  to  the  Union, 
presently  lose  its  identity,  and  that  the  Sir 
Kits  and  Thadys  must  become,  like  other 
British  subjects,  dull,  thriving,  country 
gentlemen,  and  tame  followers.  Most  cu¬ 
rious  ! — seeing  that  there  is  no  more  puzzling 
sign  of  the  times — their  intellectual  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  gracious  benevolence  considered — 
than  the  revival,  in  every  exasperated  form, 
of  all  the  obsolete  prejudices  and  animosities 
of  race, — than  the  cherishing  prepense  of  all 
those  jealousies,  peculiarities,  and  barbarisms 
which  keep  asunder  Saxon  from  Celt,  Slave 
from  German,  the  South  from  the  North. 

But  though — in  part,  because — Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  prophecy  runs  small  chance  of  being 
fulfilled  in  our  life-time,  fifty  years  or  more 
have  done  nothing  to  tarnish  the  brightness 


of  her  delineations,  or  to  give  them  an  obso¬ 
lete  or  washed-out  air.  And  her  Irish  tales 
and  characters  are  among  her  best : — witness 
“  Ennui,” — witness  “  The  Absentee,” — wit¬ 
ness  the  persona  of  her  Comic  Dramas, — to 
w’hom  we  especially  call  attention  because 
we  think  they  have  been  unfairly  overlooked. 
We  have  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  own  warrant  for 
saying,  that  it  was  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  their  nationality,  and  the  success  of  their 
characteristic  dialogue,  which  led  him  to  ad- 
venture  those  tales  in  the  “  language  of 
Burns,”  which,  (in  spite  of  its  being  criti¬ 
cised,  on  its  first  utterance,  “  as  a  dark  dia¬ 
lect  of  Anglified  Erse,”)  metamorphosed  the 
Fiction  of  Europe.  We  have  the  warrant, 
too,  of  one  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  tail,  Mr. 
O’Neill  Daunt,  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberator  was  aggrieved  at  the  novelist,  be¬ 
cause  she  never  directly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  something 
to  have  shown  the  way  to  the  genius  of 
Scott,  and  to  have  been  counted  as  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  by  the  Arch - (let  Orange¬ 

man  or  Repealer  fill  the  blank  each  for  him¬ 
self)  of  Derry nane  Abbey  ! 

Once  having  begun  and  been  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  Miss  Edgeworth  could  not  but  proceed  in 
her  pleasure-giving  labor,  (for  who  gives  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  Story  Teller  ?)  We 
by  no  means  profess  to  enumerate  her  novels 
— but  must  mention  the  “  Moral  Tales,”  the 
“  Popular  Tales,”  the  “  Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,” — the  insulated  stories,  “  Leonora,” 
“  Belinda,”  “  Patronage,”  “  Harrington  and 
Ormond that  inimiuible  sarcastic  sketch 
“  The  Modern  Griselda  and  the  stories  for 
children,  which  will  never  lose  their  hold. 
We  are  acquainted  with  wiser  men  than  our¬ 
selves,  and  burdened,  to  boot,  with  graver 
burdens,  (if  that  could  be,)  who  are  still  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  read  again  “  The  Cherry  Or¬ 
chard,”  and  “  The  Purple  Jar,”  and  “  Sim¬ 
ple  Susan.”  There  are  few  such  books  for 
children  in  any  other  language,  as  we  Eng¬ 
lish  possess — and  that  is  one  reason  why 
there  are  few  such  men  and  women  as 
English  men  and  women ! 

For  the  pleasure  of  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  it  would  be  hard  to  specify  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  men  and  manners  which 
novelists  have  given,  scenes  of  greater  power 
and  emotion,  characters  of  more  vivacity  and 
variety,  finer  touches  of  humor,  than  exist  in 
the  Edgeworth  Library.  Let  us  mention 
“Vivian,”  with  its  deep  overmastering  inter¬ 
est  and  exquisitely  painful  close, — “  To-mor¬ 
row,”  “  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,”  as  sto¬ 
ries,  the  end  of  which  is  announced  in  the 
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very  titles  thereof,  witliout  the  interest  and 
pain  bein;r  thereby  in  the  least  lessened. 
Let  us  recall  the  post-boy  Laitly's  letter, 
windinjr  up  “  The  Absentee”  witli  a  verita¬ 
ble  “  trot  for  the  Avenue,” — recollectinj^  the 
while  that  the  same  hand  wrote  Sir  Philip 
Buddtkys  description  of  tlie  fete  at  Frog- 
more,  in  “  Helinda.”  Let  us  instance  as  mas¬ 
terly  studies  of  foible  in  female  form,  (all 
how  distinctly  marked,  all  how  different!) 
Almerid,  Mrs.  Somers  in  “  Emilie  de  Cou- 
langes,”  Airs.  Dennmont,  the  policizer  in 
“  Manoeuvring,”  and  the  Frankland  girls  in 
“  The  Contrast,”  who  rejoiced  over  their  newly 
acquired  wealth,  because  now  “  they  could 
push  Mrs.  Craddock  in  the  street.”  A  bright¬ 
ness,  a  truth,  and  clearness  animate  these, 
and  one  hundred  similar  examples  which 
could  be  collected — which,  of  themselves, 
would  suffice  to  give  the  author  her  due  rank 
with  the  initiated.  As  an  artist  in  detail, 
wliose  hand  has  embraced  a  raiiire  of  sub- 
jects  and  characters,  very  nearly  as  wide  as 
society,  there  are  very  few  of  either  sex 
w'ho  have  surpassed  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  v.'hole  of  which 
the  above  form  merely  parts.  The  taste  and 
tendency  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  works  have 
been  too  widely  discussed  for  us  also  not  to 
enter  into  the  question  a  little  diffusely,  as 
the  most  important  part  of  our  task.  While 
some  of  her  panegyrists  have,  peradventure, 
exalted  her  too  hiffh  as  a  moralist,  another 
section  of  her  critics  has  perversely  consider¬ 
ed  her  as  a  sort  of  teaching-machine,  opposed 
to  everything  beautiful,  fanciful,  poetical, — 
to  all,  in  fact,  which  a  Goethe  loves  to  ob¬ 
serve,  as  making  up  “  cine  Natur.'^  No 
greater  amount  of  short-sighted  and  wilful 
misconception  has  been  perpetrated  on  any 
argument  than  this.  Generally  speaking,  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
quarrel  betwixt  Utilitarianism  and  Imagina¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  w'ords  rather  than  realities. 
For  it  w  ill  be  owmed  as  abstract  propositions, 
that  Beauty  without  discretion  is,  insomuch. 
Beauty  without  sympathy,  and  thus  far. 
Beauty  imperfect :  that  Vice  hath  as  much 
coldness  as  w^armth — as  much  cruelty  as  in¬ 
dulgence  tow  ards  others.  Again,  it  w'ill  be 
agreed  that  the  powder  in  passion  theory  (to 
coin  words  in  the  new-fashioned  manner) 
bore  with  a  tyrannic  and  extinguishing  harsh¬ 
ness  upon  the  feeble,  the  delicate,  the  hum¬ 
bly-gifted,  and  those  to  whom  Nature  had 
denied  pleasant  attractions.  Small  is  the 
imagination  required  to  invent  a  monster; 
great  and  truthful  the  magic  which  can  in¬ 
terest  us  in  a  heart,  moving  within  the  com¬ 


mon  w’alks  of  men, — bound  by  our  responsi¬ 
bilities,  agitated  by  our  cares ;  loving,  fearing, 
sacrificing  itself,  serving  others  as  we  (should) 
do !  But  enough  of  aphorism, — and  let  us 
for  a  moment  exclusively  regard  the  light  in 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  was  studied  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  a  philosophical  and  refined  critic. 

“  In  my  first  enthusiasm  of  admiration,” 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  (following  out  a 
defence  of  the  use  of  imagination,  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  Raff’aelle  with  Hogarth,) 

“  I  thought  that  Miss  Edgew'orth  had  first 
made  fiction  useful ;  but  every  fiction  since 
Homer  has  taught  friendship,  patriotism,  gen¬ 
erosity,  contempt  of  death.  These  are  the 
highest  virtues,  and  the  fictions  which  taught 
them  were,  therefore,  of  the  highest,  though 
not  of  unmixed  utility.  Miss  Edgeworth  in¬ 
culcates  prudence,  and  the  many  virtues  of 
that  family.  Are  these  excellent  virtues 
higher  or  more  useful  than  those  of  fortitude, 
— of  benevolence?  Certainly  not.  Where, 
then,  is  Miss  Edgew  orth’s  merit  ?  Her  merit, 
— her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  moralist 
and  as  a  woman  of  genius, — consists  in  her 
having  selected  a  class  of  virtues  far  more 
difficult  to  treat  as  the  subject  of  fiction  than 
others,  and  which  had,  therefore,  been  left  by 
former  waiters  to  her.” 

Thus,  then,  it  seems,  according  to  the  es¬ 
timate  of  Mackintosh,  that  we  are  in  Miss 
Edgew  orth’s  case,  also,  dealing  with  a  poet¬ 
ess  working  up  materials  wliich  had  been 
found  by  her  predecessors  hard  to  break  and 
bend  ;  and  her  title  as  such,  therefore,  un¬ 
fairly  questioned  or  misunderstood  by  those 
belonging  to  a  different  congregation.  Ques¬ 
tion  and  misunderstanding  w  ere  rendered  crit- 

O 

ically  and  personally  exclusive  by  the  fact, 
that,  shortly  after  Miss  Edgeworth’s  success 
w  as  established,  arose  that  singular  and  fas¬ 
cinating  school  of  writers,  whose  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  selfishness  of  Virtue  (while,  in  re¬ 
ality,  they  w’ere  illustrating  the  selfishness  of 
Vice,)  so  strangely  for  a  time  affected  our 
literature.  During  the  reign  of  the  Poetry  of 
Passion,  it  was  totally  forgotten — it  was  in¬ 
dignantly  denied — that  self-restraint  could 
have  any  poetry, — that  there  was  any  benev¬ 
olence  in  sparing  pain  to  others,  by  provid¬ 
ing  honestly  for  their  happiness  in  one’s  own. 
No — the  unfaithful  wife  was  to  be  pitied;  the 
husband  she  wronged,  the  children  she  de¬ 
moralized,  w'ere  both  to  be  forgotten,  for¬ 
sooth,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  sufferings ! 
The  extravagant  spendthrift  was  pardoned, 
and  the  w  reck  and  ruin  brought  by  him  on  a 
thousand  homely  and  ungracious  folks  utterly 
forgotten,  because  of  his  charming  smile,  and 
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because  “  he  ■wouldn’t  sell  Uncle  Oliver  s  pic-  i 
ture !”  The  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  crime,  were  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  allurement  and  sympathy, — power  and 
diseased  passion  combined,  were  to  be  pitied, 
because  they  could  not  rule  the  world ;  and 
“  hardness,”  “  selfishness,”  and  other  brand¬ 
ing  epithets,  were  flung  about  on  those  whom 
such  a  code  of  moral  monstrosities  revolted. 
It  mav  be  well  for  England  that  the  end  of 
this  epidemic  came  many  years  ago ! 

The  above  granted,  let  us  own  that  the  as¬ 
signment  of  an  egotistic  and  mechanical  spirit 
to  Miss  Edgeworth’s  works  may  be  in  part 
chargeable,  not  upon  her  peculiarities  as  a 
moralist,  but  upon  her  manner  of  working  as 
an  artist.  This  she  has  herself  so  pleasantly 
described  in  her  “  Memoirs  of  her  Father,”  that 
it  has  naturally — necessarily — a  place  here  ; — 

“ - My  father  wrote  but  little ;  but  I  may 

bo  permitted  to  sjiy  how  much,  as  a  critic,  he  did 
for  me.  Yet,  indeed,  this  is  out  of  my  power  fully 
to  state  to  the  public — only  that  small  circle  of 
our  friends,  who  saw  the  manuscripts  before  and 
after  they  were  corrected  by  him,  can  know  or 
imagine  liow  much  they  were  improved  by  liis 
critical  taste  and  judgment. 

Whenever  I  tliought  of  writing  anything,  I 
told  him  my  first  rough  plans,  and  always,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  good  critic,  ho  used  to  fix  imme¬ 
diately  upon  tl:at  which  would  best  answer  the 
purpose.  ‘  Sketch  that,  and  show  it  to  me.’ 
These  words,  from  the  experience  of  his  sagacity, 
never  failed  to  inspire  me  with  hope  of  success. 
It  was  then  sketched.  {Sometimes,  when  I  wais 
fond  of  a  particular  part,  I  used  to  dilate  upon  it 
in  the  sketch;  but  to  this  he  always  objected  : — 

‘  I  don’t  w'ant  any  of  your  paititing — none  of 
your  drapery  !  I  can  imagine  all  tliat ;  let  me 
see  the  bare  skeleton.’ 

“  It  .seemed  to  me  sometimes  impossible  that  he 
could  understand  the  very  slight  sketches  I  made, 
when,  before  I  was  conscious  that  1  had  expressed 
this  doubt  in  my  countenance,  he  always  saw  it. 

“  ‘  Now’  my  dear  little  daughter,  I  kmnv,  does 
not  believe  that  I  understand  her.’  Then  he 
W’ould,  in  his  own  w’ords,  fill  up  my  sketch,  paint 
the  description  or  represent  the  character  intended, 
W’ith  such  life,  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he  not 
only  seized  the  ideas,  but  that  he  saw,  w’ith  the 
prophetic  eye  of  taste,  the  utmost  that  could  be 
made  of  them.  After  a  sketch  had  his  approba¬ 
tion,  he  w’ould  not  see  the  filling  it  up  till  it  had 
been  worked  upon  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or 
till  the  first  thirty  or  forty  pages  were  written. 
Then  they  w’ere  read  to  him,  and  if  he  thought 
them  going  on  tolerably  w’ell,  the  pleasure  in 
his  eyes,  the  approving  sound  of  his  voice,  even 
w’ithoiit  the  praise  he  so  warmly  bestow’cd,  were 
sufticient  and  delightful  excitements  to  go  on  and 
finish.  When  he  thought  that  there  was  spirit  in 
what  W’as  w’ritten,  but  that  it  required,  as  it  often 
did,  great  correction,  he  would  say,  ‘  Leave  that 
to  me ;  it  is  my  business  to  cut  and  correct — yours 


to  w’rite  on.’  His  skill  in  cuttins^  his  decision  in 
criticism,  were  peculiarly  useful  to  me.  His 
ready  invention  and  inlinite  resource,  w  hen  I  had 
run  myself  into  ditTiculties  or  absurdities,  never 
failed  to  extricate  me  at  my  utmo  ,t  need.  It  was 
the  happy  experience  of  this,  and  my  consequent 
reliance  on  his  ability,  decision  and  taste,  that  re¬ 
lieved  me  from  the  vacillation  and  anxiety  to  which 
I  was  much  subject.  He  enjoined  me  to  finish 
whatever  I  began  ;  and  such  w'as  his  power  over 
my  mind,  that  during  his  life  nothing  I  bt'gan  to 
w  rite  was  left  unfinished ;  and  in  pariicular  in- 
.stanccs  where  the  subject  w’as  not  happily  cho.-en, 
it  W’as  irksome  to  go  on  and  complete  the  task. 
Nor  was  t!ie  labor  always  paid  by  literary  success. 
Vet  it  was  not  lal)or  in  vain  :  it  strengthened  my 
power  of  perseverance,  nor  did  it  prevent  fri’sh 
exertion.  *  *  * 

“  VV'ero  it  worth  while,  I  could  point  out  many 
hints  for  invention  furnished  me  by  the  incidents 
and  characters  which  my  father  had  met  with  in 
his  youth.” 

Those  who  are  curious  whether  as  to  char¬ 
acter  or  the  manner  of  w  orking  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  Van  Eyck  from  a  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  or  a  Teniers  from  a  Wilkie,  can  hardly 
do  better  than  crmipare  tlie  above  passage 
Avith  Miss  Purney’s  revelations  cd’  the  fevers 
of  confidential  modesty,  in  Avhich  she  laid  her 
“  Cecilia,”  and  a  certain  defunct  comedy,  be¬ 
fore  the  Streatham  Sanhedrim  of  wits  and 
critics — the  Thrales,  the  Johnsons,  the 
Murphys,  the  Montagus — her  more  stub¬ 
born  coun.sellor.  Daddy  Crisp  of  Chesington, 
and  her  animated,  accomplish(*d  father,  the 
historian  of  music  and  the  biographer  of 
Metastasio  ! 

Now’,  it  is  hardly  Avithin  nature  and  pos¬ 
sibility  that  such  a  manner  of  w  riting  as  Miss 
Edgew’orth  reveals,  should  not  })roduce  a 
certain  stiffness  and  over-anxious  finish,  be¬ 
cause  of  Avhich  superficial  or  impulsive 
readers  have  been  apt  to  rebuke  the  matter 
of  her  tales,  and  the  argument  of  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Difficulties  solved  by  the  active  inge¬ 
nuity  of  another  brain  than  the  inventor’s — 
incidents  clipped,  dove-tailed,  and  chiselled, 
by  a  revising  hand — subjects  felt  to  be  “  un¬ 
happily  chosen,”  Avhich  were  still  to  be 
w’rought  out  for  consistency’s  sake — these 
phenomena  can  hardly  consist  with  ease, 
and  flow’,  and  the  appearance  of  inspiration. 
There  must  be  also  ev  ident  under  such  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  a  certain  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  :  a  complacent  and  careful  lay¬ 
ing-out  of  plots  and  plans,  of  utilizing  eyery 
episodical  incident  and  accessory  figure  ; — 
and  these  are  calculated  to  disturb,  if 
not  to  distract,  the  reader,  by  draw¬ 
ing  his  attention  from  the  beauty  of  the 
fabric  to  the  art  of  the  machinery.  Those 
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whom  analysis  interests  will  find  an  example 
of  art  carried  to  its  extremity  in  “  Patronage,” 
the  most  ambitious,  but  the  least  interesting, 
of  Miss  Edtre worth’s  tales.  We  know  that 

“  Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things,” 

but  in  “Patronage”  every  important  affair 
turns  upon  some  minute  incident  by  way  of  a 
pivot.  A  broad-seal  thoughtlessly  given — 
the  direction  of  a  letter  casually  recognized  by 
the  right  person  at  the  right  moment — set  a 
Minister  to  rights  with  his  Monarch.  A  fam¬ 
ily  artfully  and  progressively  tried  by  every 
temptation  which  enables  them  to  exhibit 
their  independence,  is  reinstated,  rewarded, 
with  the  mathematically  apportioned  bounty 
of  (as  it  were)  steam  fairies.  The  phrase  of 
“  poetical  justice”  acquires  a  new  meaning 
from  books  like  these  ;  and  not  till  we  close 
them  do  we  remind  ourselves  tliat  (to  quote 
a  yet  truer  phrase)  the  best  of  mankind  must 
be  content  with  the  poetry  without  the  jus¬ 
tice.  But  we  repeat,  the  manner  has  a  larger 
share  in  producing  this  impression,  and  pro¬ 
voking  this  repulsion,  than  the  matter  of  Miss 
Edgewortli’s  tales. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  distinction  from  not 
having  seen  it  drawn  in  any  other  place ;  and 
because  it  is  one,  in  every  respect,  important. 
But  wliether  the  peculiarity  commented  on, 
(or  complained  of  as  may  be,)  be  here  rightly 
estimated,  or  not ;  certain  it  is  that  the  novel 
written  by  Miss  Edgeworth  alone  and  unas¬ 
sisted  after  her  father’s  death,  is  so  superior 
in  ease,  in  play,  in  nature,  and  in  poetry,  to 
any  of  her  earlier  productions  of  similar  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  warrant  us  in  fancying  that  filial 
affection  overvalued  the  assistance  of  the  mon¬ 
itor  and  guide,  whose  literary  counsels  she 
prized  so  highly.  We  allude  to  “  Helen”  as 
compared  with  “  Belinda”  or  “  Patronage.” 
It  has  been  impossible  to  return  to  this  tale, 
after  the  pause  of  some  years,  without  being 
surprised  by  its  elegance,  its  vivacity,  the 
skill  of  its  invention,  the  shrewdness  and 
sweetness  of  heart  which  it  discloses ;  the 
knowledge  of  life,  the  sympathy  with  pro¬ 
gress  wliich  it  registers.  Here,  at  least, 
those  whom  the  very  idea  of  the  School¬ 
mistress  scares,  have  not  to  complain  of  the 
prim  presence  or  the  ponderous  pressure  of 
the  Pattern  Woman.  Helen  s  strength  (upon 
which,  and  her  sacrifice  of  herself  for  her 
friend,  the  story  turns)  is  set  in  motion  at  the 
service  of  her  weakness — her  immoderate 
craving  for  love  and  sympathy.  Cecilia's 
falsehood  is  not  excused,  but  explained,  by 
the  deep  and  reverential  affection  she  bears 
her  husband,  which  makes  her  desirous  of 


blotting  out  from  her  own  recollection  the 
thoughts  of  an  earlier  affection,  such  as  she 
fears  he  would  have  disapproved.  Lady 
Dacenant's  high-toned  and  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  has  a  redeeming  weakness.  She  can  be 
credulous,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  her  page ; 
she  can  have  been  womanish,  and  failing  in 
her  duties  as  a  mother,  as  the  early  struggles 
for  ascendency  which  her  confessions  reveal. 
And  how  admirably,  as  in  life,  are  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  these  three  charac¬ 
ters  made  to  play  into  each  other’s  hands  and 
hearts !  Then,  for  secondary  characters,  how 
highly  finished  are  the  persons  of  the  scan¬ 
dalous  coterie,  and  Churchill  who  hovers, 
like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  betwixt  their  poisonous 
world  and  “  the  diviner  air”  of  better  feeling ! 
and  Lady  Bearcrofi,  with  her  liberality,  and 
her  vulgiu*ity,  and  her  cordiality,  and  her  self- 
interest.  Capitally  is  the  interest  compli¬ 
cated  ;  with  exquisite  neatness  “  the  tow  spun 
off  the  reel,”  (and  how  few  novelists,  now-a- 
days,  are  competent  to  manage  a  close  !)  and 
the  sprightliness,  the  grace,  the  depth,  are  un¬ 
impaired  by  the  intrusion  of  any  mechanical 
process  which  can  be  detected.  Were  we 
given  to  prophecy  in  these  days,  when  the 
Comet  is  keeping  away  from  us  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  (of  course)  of  rebuking  arro¬ 
gant  prophecy,  and  when,  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  literature  may  rise  of  form  and  scope 
as  yet  totally  undreamed  of — we  should 
assert,  with  the  confidence  of  those  who  know 
much  and  risk  little,  that  the  good  days  of 
“  Helen’s”  right  appreciation,  and  steady 
popularity  as  a  classic,  are  only  just  set  in,  if 
not  still  to  come. 

We  have  written  principally  of  the  author¬ 
ess  ;  for  to  prowl  about  the  private  dwelling 
of  a  lady  “  pen  in  hand,”  does  not  altogether 
suit  our  humor.  That  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
taken  her  place  with  due  distinction  in  the 
brightest  worlds  of  London  and  Paris,  cotem¬ 
porary  memoirs  have  already  told.  Byron 
looked  out  for  her  even  when  Byron’s  Gul- 
nares  and  Zuleikas  were  the  rage  in  May 
Fair.  One  of  the  happiest  months  ever 
known  at  Abbotsford  (as  Mr.  Lockhart  as¬ 
sures  us,)  was  the  one  which  followed  her 
crossing  of  Scott’s  threshold.  He  wrote  of  her 
as  a  Good  Fairy,  tiny  in  stature,  lively  of  eye, 
kind  and  gay  in  speech.  Nor  is  the  vivacity 
dimmed  even  now  which  has  made  Miss 
Edgeworth,  throughout  her  long  life  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  career,  not  merely  “  the 
observed”  of  mere  lion-hunters,  and  “  the 
discussed”  of  philosophers  and  poets,  but 
also  “  the  beloved”  of  a  large  and  happily- 
united  domestic  circle. 
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Tt  sounds  paradoxical,  but  is  not  so  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  say,  that  in  every  literature  of 
large  compass  some  authors  will  be  found  to 
rest  much  of  the  interest  which  surrounds 
them  on  their  essential  non-popularity.  They 
are  good  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
not  in  conformity  to  the  current  taste.  They 
interest  because  to  the  world  they  Rre  not 
interesting.  They  attract  by  means  of  their 
repulsion.  Not  as  though  it  could  separately 
furnish  a  reason  for  loving  a  book,  that  the 
majority  of  men  had  found  it  repulsive. 
Prima  facie,  it  must  suggest  some  presump¬ 
tion  against  a  book,  that  it  has  failed  to  en¬ 
gaged  public  attention.  To  have  roused 
hostility  indeed,  to  have  kindled  a  feud 
against  its  own  principles  or  its  temper,  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  sign.  That  argues 
power.  Hatred  may  be  promising.  The 
deepest  revolutions  of  mind  sometimes  begin 
in  hatred.  But  simply  to  have  left  a  reader 
unimpressed  is  in  itself  a  neutral  result, 
from  which  the  inference  is  doubtful.  Yet 
even  that,  even  simple  failure  to  impress,  may 
happen  at  times  to  be  a  result  from  positive 
powers  in  a  writer,  from  special  originalities, 
such  as  rarely  reflect  themselves  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  ordinary  understanding.  It  seems 
little  to  be  perceived  how  much  the  great 
scriptural^  idea  of  the  worldly  and  the  un¬ 
worldly  is  found  to  emerge  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  life.  In  reality  the  very  same 
combinations  of  moral  qualities,  infinitely 


*  “  Scripturar  we  call  it,  because  this  element 
of  thought,  so  indispensable  to  a  profound  philoso¬ 
phy  of  morals,  is  not  simply  more  used  in  Scripture 
than  elsewhere,  but  is  so  exclusively  significant  or 
intelligible  amidst  the  correlative  ideas  of  Scripture, 
as  to  be  absolutely  insusceptible  of  translation  into 
classical  Greek  or  classical  Latin.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  more  reflection  has  not  been  directed  to  the 
vast  causes  and  consequences  of  so  pregnant  a 
truth. 


varied,  which  compose  the  harsh  physiogno¬ 
my  of  what  we  call  worldliness  in  the  living 
groups  of  life,  must  unavoidably  present 
themselves  in  books.  A  library  divides  into 
sections  of  worldly  and  unworldly,  even  as  a 
crowd  of  men  divides  into  that  same  majori¬ 
ty  and  minority.  The  world  has  an  instinct 
for  recognizing  its  own  ;  and  recoils  from 
certain  qualities  when  exemplified  in  books, 
with  the  same  disgust  or  defective  sympathy 
as  would  have  governed  it  in  real  life.  From 
qualities  for  instance  of  childlike  simplicity, 
of  shy  profundity,  or  of  inspired  self-com¬ 
munion,  the  world  does  and  must  turn  away 
its  face  towards  grosser,  bolder,  more  deter¬ 
mined,  or  more  intelligible  expressions  of 
character  and  intellect ; — and  not  otherwise 
in  literature,  nor  at  all  less  in  literature,  than 
it  does  in  the  realities  of  life. 

Charles  Lamb,  if  any  ever  was,  is  amongst 
the  class  here  contemplated  ;  he,  if  any  ever 
has,  ranks  amongst  writers  whose  works  are 
destined  to  be  forever  unpopular,  and  yet 
forever  interesting ;  interesting,  moreover,  by 
means  of  those  very  qualities  which  guarantee 
their  non-popularity.  The  same  qualities 
w'hich  will  be  found  forbidding  to  the  worldly 
and  the  thoughtless,  which  will  be  found  in¬ 
sipid  to  many  even  amongst  robust  and  pow¬ 
erful  minds,  are  exactly  those  which  w  ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  command  a  select  audience  in  every 
generation.  The  prose  essays  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Elia  form  the  most  delitrhtftl  section 
amongst  Lamb  s  works.  They  traverse  a 
peculiar  field  of  observation,  sequestered  from 
general  interest ;  and  they  are  composed  in 
a  spirit  too  delicate  and  unobtrusive  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  noisy  crowd,  clamoring  for 
strong  sensations.  But  this  retiring  delicacy 
itself,  the  pensiveness  chequered  by  gleams 
of  the  fanciful,  and  the  humor  that  is  touched 
with  cross-lights  of  pathos,  together  w  ith  the 
picturesque  quaintness  of  the  objects  casually 
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describod,  wlietlier  men,  or  things,  or  usages,  ! 
and,  in  llie  rear  of  all  this,  the  constant  re¬ 
currence  to  ancient  recollections  and  to  de-  j 
caying  forms  of  household  life,  as  things  I 
retiring  before  the  tumult  of  new  and  revo-  j 
lutionary  generations ;  these  traits  in  combi-  j 
nation  communicate  to  the  papers  a  grace  and  | 
strength  of  originality  which  nothing  in  any  , 
literature  approaches,  whether  for  degree  or  j 
kind  of  excellence,  except  the  most  felicitous  j 
papers  of  Addison,  such  as  those  on  Sir  llo-  ; 
ger  de  Coverly,  and  some  others  in  the  same  j 
vein  of  composition.  They  resemble  Addi¬ 
son’s  papers  also  in  the  diction,  which  is 
natural  and  idiomatic,  even  to  carelessness. 
They  are  equally  faithful  to  the  truth  of 
nature ;  and  in  tliis  only  they  differ  remark¬ 
ably,  that  the  sketches  of  Elia  reflect  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  the  writer’s  own 
character,  whereas  in  all  those  of  Addi-  j 
son  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  delinea-  j 
tor  (thougli  known  to  the  reader  from  the  j 
beginning  througli  the  account  of  the  Club) 
are  nearly  quiescent.  Now  and  then  they 
are  recalled  into  a  momentary  notice,  but 
they  do  not  act,  or  at  all  modify  his  pictures 
of  Sir  Roger  or  Will  Wimble.  V’Ac.v  are 
slightly  and  amiably  eccentric ;  but  the 
Spectator  himself,  in  describing  them,  takes 
the  station  of  an  ordinary  observer. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  writings  of 
Lamb,  and  not  merely  in  his  A'/ia,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  writer  co-operates  in  an  under¬ 
current  to  the  effect  of  the  thing  written. 

O  ^ 

To  understand  in  the  fullest  sense  either  the 
gaiety  or  tenderness  of  a  particular  passage, 
you  must  have  some  insight  into  the  peculiar  i 
bias  of  the  writer’s  mind ;  whether  native  ! 
and  original,  or  impressed  gradually  by  the 
accidents  of  situation  ;  whether  simply  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  predispositions  by  the  action 
of  life,  or  violently  scorched  into  the  consti¬ 
tution  by  some  fierce  fever  of  calamity. 
There  is  in  modern  literature  a  whole  class 
of  writers,  though  not  a  large  one,  standing  I 
within  the  same  category  ;  some  marked  j 
originality  of  character  in  the  wa  iter  becomes 
a  co-efiicient  w  ith  what  he  says  to  a  common 
result.  You  must  sympathize  with  this /)er- 
sonnlity  in  the  author  before  you  can  appre¬ 
ciate  tlie  most  significant  parts  of  his  views. 
In  most  books  the  writer  figures  as  a  mere 
abstraction,  without  sex  or  age  or  local  sta¬ 
tion,  whom  the  reader  banishes  from  his 
thoughts.  What  is  written  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  blank  intellect,  not  from  a  man  clothed 
with  fleshy  peculiarities  and  differences. 
These  peculiarities  and  differences  neither  do 
nor  (generally  speaking)  could  intermingle 


with  the  texture  of  the  thoughts  so  as  to 
modify  their  force  or  their  direction.  In  such 
books,  and  they  form  the  vast  majority,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  or  to  be  looked  for 
beyond  the  direct  objective.  (Ni/  venia  ver- 
bo !)  Rut  in  a  small  section  of  books,  the 
objective  in  the  thought  becomes  confluent 
with  the  subjective  in  the  thinker;  the  two 
forces  unite  for  a  joint  product  ;  and  fully  to 
enjoy  that  product,  or  fully  to  apprehend 
either  element,  both  must  be  known.  It  is 
singular,  and  worth  inquiring  into,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
had  no  such  books.  Timon  of  Athens,  or 
Diogenes,  one  may  conceive  qualified  for  this 
mode  of  authorship,  had  Journalism  existed 
to  rouse  them  in  those  days  ;  their  “  articles” 
would  no  doubt  have  been  fearfully  caustic. 
But,  as  they  failed  to  produce  anything,  and 
Lucian  in  an  after  age  is  scarcely  character¬ 
istic  enough  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  we  may 
pronounce  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  writers  in  the  class  described.  In 
the  century  following  theirs,  came  Sir  Thomas 
Brow’n,  and  immediately  after  him  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  Then  came  Swift,  Sterne,  with  others 
less  distinguished  ;  in  Germany,  Ilippel,  the 
friend  of  Kant,  Ilamann  the  obscure,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  wdiole  body,  John  Paul  Fr. 
Richter.  In  him,  from  the  strength  and  de¬ 
terminateness  of  his  nature  as  well  as  from 
the  great  extent  of  his  writings,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  interaction  between  the  author  as 
a  human  agency  and  his  theme  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  reagency,  might  best  be  studied. 
From  him  might  be  derived  the  largest  num- 
ber  of  cases  illustrating  boldly  this  absorption 
of  the  universal  into  the  concrete ;  of  the 
pure  intellect  into  the  human  nature  of  the 
author.  But  nowhere  could  illustrations  be 
found  more  interesting  ;  shy,  delicate,  eva¬ 
nescent  ;  shy  as  lightning,  delicate  and  eva¬ 
nescent  as  the  colored  pencillings  on  a  frosty 
night  from  the  Northern  Lights,  than  in  the 
better  parts  of  Lamb. 

To  appreciate  Lamb,  therefore,  it  is  requi¬ 
site  that  his  character  and  temperament  should 
be  understood  in  their  coyest  and  most  way¬ 
ward  features.  A  capital  defect  it  would  be 
if  these  could  not  be  gathered  silentlv  from 
Lamb’s  works  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  mode  of  dependency  upon  an  alien  and 
sepaiablc  accident  if  they  needed  an  exter¬ 
nal  commentary.  But  they  do  nut.  The 
syllables  lurk  up  and  down  the  writings  of 
Lamb  which  decipher  his  eccentric  nature. 
His  character  lies  there  dispersed  in  ana¬ 
gram  ;  and  to  any  attentive  reader  the  re- 
gathering  and  restoration  of  the  total  word 
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from  its  scattered  parts  is  inevitable  witlioiit 
an  eft’ort.  Still  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  a  result,  to  know  also  its  u  hy  and  ^ 
how  ;  and  in  so  far  as  every  character  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  modified  by  the  particular  expe¬ 
rience,  sad  or  joyous,  through  which  the  life 
has  travelled,  it  is  a  good  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  knowledge  of  that  resultinj;  char- 
acter  as  a  whole  to  have  a  sketch  of  that 
particular  experience.  What  trials  did  it  im¬ 
pose?  What  energies  did  it  task?  What 
temptations  did  it  unfold  ?  'I'hese  calls  upon 
the  moral  powers,  which  in  music  so  stormy, 
many  a  life  is  doomed  to  hear,  how  were 
they  faced  ?  The  character  in  a  capital  de¬ 
gree  moulds  oftentimes  the  life,  but  the  life 
always  in  a  subordinate  degree  moulds  the 
character.  And  the  character  beinjj  in  this 
case  of  Lamb  so  much  of  a  key  to  the  writings, 
it  becomes  important  that  the  life  should  be 
traced,  however  briefly,  as  a  key  to  the  char¬ 
acter. 

That  is  one  reason  for  detaininf;  the  reader 

O 

with  some  slight  record  of  Lamb’s  career. 

O 

Such  a  record  by  preference  and  of  right  be¬ 
longs  to  a  case  where  the  intellectual  dis¬ 
play,  which  is  the  sole  ground  of  any  public 
interest  at  all  in  the  man,  has  been  intensely 
modified  by  the  humanities  and  moral  person¬ 
alities  distinguishing  the  subject.  We  read  a 
Physiology,  and  need  no  information  as  to  the 
life  and  conversation  of  its  author :  a  medita¬ 
tive  poem  becomes  far  better  understood  by 
the  lijxht  of  such  information  ;  but  a  work  of 
genial  and  at  the  same  time  eccentric  senti¬ 
ment,  wandering  upon  untrodden  paths,  is 
barely  intelligible  without  it.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  arresting  judgment  on  the 
writer,  that  the  court  may  receive  evidence 
on  the  life  of  the  man.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  and,  in  any  other  place,  a  better ; 
which  reason  lies  in  the  extraordinary  value 
of  the  life  considered  separately  for  itself. 
Logically,  it  is  not  allowable  to  say  that  here  ; 
and,  considering  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
paper,  any  possible  independent  value  of  the 
life  must  rank  as  a  better  reason  for  report¬ 
ing  it.  Since,  in  a  case  where  the  original 
object  is  professedly  to  estimate  the  writings 
of  a  man,  whatever  promises  to  further  that 
object  must,  merely  by  that  tendenc}',  have, 
in  relation  to  that  place,  a  momentary  ad¬ 
vantage  which  it  would  lose  if  valued  upon 
a  more  abstract  scale.  Liberated  from  this 
casual  office  of  throwing  light  upon  a  book, 
raised  to  its  ijrander  station  of  a  solemn  de- 
position  to  the  moral  capacities  of  a  man  in 
conflict  with  calamity — viewed  as  a  return 
made  into  the  chanceries  of  heaven,  upon 


'  an  issue  directed  from  that  court  to  try  tlie 
amount  of  power  lodged  in  a  poor  dvsolate 
^  pair  of  human  creatures  for  facing  the  very 
anarchy  of  storms — this  obscure  life  of  the 
two  Lambs,  brother  and  sister,  (for  the  two 
lives  were  one  life.)  rises  into  a  grandeur  that 
is  not  paralleled  once  in  a  generation. 

Rich,  indeed,  in  moral  instruction  was  the 
life  of  Charles  Lamb;  and  perhaps  in  one 
chief  result  it  offers  to  the  thoughtful  obser- 
ver  a  les.son  of  consolation  that  is  awful,  and 
of  hope  that  ought  to  be  immortal,  viz.,  in  the 
record  which  it  furnishes,  that  by  meekness 
of  submission,  and  by  earnest  conflict  with 
evil,  in  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  ultimately  to  disarm  or  to  blunt  the  verv 
heaviest  of  curses — even  the  curse  of  lunacy. 
Had  it  been  w  hispered,  in  liours  of  infancy, 
to  Lamb,  by  the  angel  w  ho  stood  by  his  cra¬ 
dle — “  Thou,  and  the  sister  that  walks  by  ten 
years  before  thee,  shall  be  through  life,  each 
to  each,  the  solitary  fountain  of  comfort ;  and 
except  it  be  from  this  fountain  of  mutual  love, 
except  it  be  as  brother  and  sister,  ye  shall  not 
taste  the  cup  of  p(*a(“e  on  earth  !” — here,  if 
there  wais  sorrow  in  leversion,  there  w  as  also 
consolation. 

But  what  funeral  swamps  would  have  in¬ 
stantly  engulfed  this  consolation  had  some 
meddling  fiend  prolonged  the  revelation,  and, 
holding  up  the  curtain  from  the  sad  future  a 
little  longer,  had  said  scornfully — “  l\‘ace  on 
earth  !  Peace  for  you  two,  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb !  What  peace  is  pos.sible  under 
the  curse  which  even  now'  is  gathering  against 
your  heads  ?  Is  there  peace  on  earth  for 
the  lunatic — peace  for  the  parenticide — peace 
for  the  girl  that,  without  warning,  and  with¬ 
out  time  granted  for  a  penitential  cry  to 
heaven,  sends  her  mother  to  the  last  audit  ?” 
And  then,  without  treachery,  speaking  bare 
truth,  this  prophet  of  wo  might  have  added 
— “Thou  also,  thyself,  Charles  Lamb,  thou 
in  thy  proper  person,  shall  enter  the  skirts  of 
this  dreadful  hail-storm :  even  thou  shalt 
taste  the  secrets  of  lunacy,  and  enter  as  a 
captive  its  house  of  bondage  ;  whilst  over  thy 
sister  the  accursed  scorpion  shall  hang  sus¬ 
pended  through  life,  like  Death  hanging  over 
the  beds  of  hospitals,  striking  at  times,  but 
more  often  threatenim;  to  strike ;  or  with- 
drawing  its  instant  menaces  only  to  lay  bare 
her  mind  more  bitterly  to  the  persecutions  of 
a  haunted  memorv  !’’  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  calamity,  in  the  first  place ;  consider¬ 
ing,  in  the  second  place,  its  life-long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  resistance  by  which  it  was  met, 
and  under  what  circumstances  of  humble  re- 
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sources  in  money  or  friends — we  have  come  too  palpable  fact,  they  become  irritably  vain, 
to  the  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  whole  But  Mr.  Lamb  the  elder  seems  to  have  been 
range  of  history  scarcely  presents  a  more  bent  on  perfection.  He  did  all  things;  he 
affecting  spectiicle  of  perpetual  sorrow,  hu-  did  them  all  well ;  and  yet  was  neither  gloom- 
miliation,  or  conflict,  and  that  was  supported  ily  arrogant,  nor  testily  vain.  And  being 
to  the  end  (that  is,  through  forty  years)  conscious  apparently  that  all  mechanic  excel- 
with  more  resignation,  or  with  more  abso-  lencies  tend  to  illiberal  results,  unless  coun¬ 
lute  victory.  teracted  by  perpetual  sacrifices  to  the  Muses 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  February  of  the  — he  went  so  far  as  to  cultivate  poetry  :  he 
year  1775.  His  immediate  descent  was  hum-  even  printed  his  poems,  and  were  we  pos- 
ble ;  for  his  father,  though  on  one  particular  sessed  of  a  copy,  (which  we  are  not,  nor  prob- 
occasion  civilly  described  as  a  “scrivener,”  ably  is  the  Vatican,)  it  would  give  us  pleas- 
was  in  reality  a  domestic  servant  to  Mr.  Salt  ure  at  this  point  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and 
— a  bencher  (and  therefore  a  barrister  of  to  cut  them  up,  purely  on  considerations  of 
some  standing)  in  the  Inner  Temple.  John  respect  to  the  author’s  memory.  It  is  hardly 
Lamb  the  father  belonged  by  birth  to  Lincoln ;  to  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  really  merit 
from  which  city,  being  transferred  to  London  castigation  ;  and  we  should  best  show  the 
w  hilst  yet  a  boy,  he  entered  the  service  of  sincerity  of  our  respect  for  Mr.  Lamb,  senior, 
Mr.  Salt  without  delay  ;  and  apparently  from  in  all  those  cases  w'here  w'e  could  conscien- 
this  period  throughout  his  life  continued  in  tiously  profess  respect  by  an  unlimited  appli- 
this  good  man’s  household  to  support  the  cation  of  the  knout  in  the  cases  where  we 
honorable  relation  of  a  Roman  client  to  his  could  not. 

pair  onus,  much  more  than  that  of  a  merce-  The  whole  family  of  the  Lambs  seem  to 
nary  servant  to  a  transient  and  capricious  have  w’on  from  Mr.  Salt  the  consideration 
master.  The  terms  on  which  he  seems  to  w  hich  is  granted  to  humble  friends ;  and  from 
have  lived  with  the  family  of  the  Lambs,  ar-  acquaintances  nearer  to  their  own  standing, 
gue  a  kindness  and  a  liberality  of  nature  on  to  have  won  a  tenderness  of  esteem  such  as 
both  sides.  John  Lamb  recommended  him-  is  granted  to  decaying  gentry.  Yet,  natur- 
self  as  an  attendant  by  the  versatility  of  his  ally,  the  social  rank  of  the  parents,  as  people 
accomplishments  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  being  a  still  living,  must  have  operated  disadvantage- 
widower  without  children,  which  means  in  ously  for  the  children.  It  is  hard,  even  for 
effect  an  old  bachelor,  naturally  valued  that  the  practised  philosopher,  to  distinguish  aris- 
encyclopjedic  range  of  dexterity  which  made  tocratic  graces  of  manner,  and  capacities  of 
his  house  independent  of  external  aid  for  delicate  feeling,  in  people  whose  very  hearth 
every  mode  of  service.  To  kill  one’s  ow  n  and  dress  bear  witness  to  the  servile  humility 
mutton  is  but  an  operose  way  of  amving  at  of  their  stiition.  Yet  such  distinctions,  as 
a  dinner,  and  often  a  more  costly  way ;  where-  wild  gifts  of  nature,  timidly  and  half-uncon- 
as  to  combine  one’s  owm  carpenter,  locksmith,  sciously  asserted  themselves  in  the  unpre¬ 
hair-dresser,  groom,  (fee.,  all  in  one  man’s  tending  Lambs.  Already  in /AetV  favor  there 
person — to  have  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  up  to  all  existed  a  silent  privilege  analogous  to  the  fa- 
emergencies  of  life,  always  in  waiting,  is  a  mous  one  of  Lord  Kinsale.  He,  by  special 
luxury  of  the  highest  chiss  for  one  who  val-  grant  from  the  Crown,  is  allowed,  when 
ues  his  ease.  standing  before  the  King,  to  forget  that  he  is 

A  consultation  is  held  more  freely  with  a  not  himself  a  king :  the  bearer  of  that  Peer- 
man  familiar  to  one’s  eye,  and  more  profita-  age,  through  all  generations,  has  the  privi- 
bly  w'ith  a  man  aware  of  one’s  peculiar  habits,  lege  of  w  earing  his  hat  in  the  Royal  presence. 
And  anotlier  advantage  from  such  an  an*ange-  By  a  general  though  tacit  concession  of  the 
ment  is,  that  one  gets  any  little  alteration  or  same  nature,  the  rising  generation  of  the 
repair  executed  on  the  spot.  To  hear  is  to  Lambs,  John  and  Charles,  the  two  sons,  and 
obey,  and  by  an  inversion  of  Pope’s  rule, —  Mary  Lamb,  the  only  daughter,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  forget  that  their  grandmother  had 
One  always  is,  and  never  to  he,  blest.  been  a  housekeeper  for  sixty  years,  and  that 

their  father  had  worn  a  livery.  Charles 
People  of  one  sole  accomplishment,  like  Lamb,  individually,  was  so  entirely  humble, 
the  homo  unius  libri,  are  usually  within  that  and  so  careless  of  social  distinctions,  that  he 
narrow’  circle  disagreeably  perfect,  and  there-  has  taken  pleasure  in  recurring  to  these  very 
fore  apt  to  be  aiTOgant.  People  who  can  do  facts  in  the  family  records  amongst  the  most 
all  things,  usually  do  eveiy^  one  of  them  ill ;  genial  of  his  Elia  recollections.  He  only  con- 
and  living  in  a  constant  effort  to  deny  this  tinned  to  remember,  without  shame,  and  with 
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a  peculiar  tenderness,  these  badges  of  ple¬ 
beian  rank,  when  everybody  else,  amongst  the 
few  survivors  that  could  have  known  of  their 
existence,  had  long  dismissed  them  from  their 
thoughts. 

Probably  through  Mr.  Salt’s  interest, 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  when 
he  w'anted  something  more  than  four  months 
of  completing  his  eighth  year,  received  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  maffniticent  school  of  Christ’s 
Hospital.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  when  con¬ 
trasting  the  school  of  his  own  boyish  experi¬ 
ence,  Winchester,  with  Rugby,  the  school 
confided  to  his  management,  found  nothing 
so  much  to  rejrret  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
latter  as  its  forlorn  condition  with  respect  to 
historical  traditions.  Wherever  these  w'ere 
wanting,  and  supposing  the  school  of  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Arnold 
that  something  of  a  compensatory  effect  for 
impressing  the  imagination  might  be  obtained 
by  connecting  the  schwd  with  the  nation 
through  the  link  of  annual  prizes  issuing  from  | 
the  Exchequer.  An  official  basis  of  national 
patronage  might  prove  a  substitute  for  an  an¬ 
tiquarian  or  ancestral  basis.  Happily  for  the 
great  educational  foundations  of  London,  none 
of  them  is  in  the  naked  condition  of  Rugby. 
Westminster,  St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tailors’, 
the  Charter-House,  Ac.,  are  all  crowned  with 
historical  recollections ;  and  Christ’s  Hospital, 
besides  the  original  honors  of  its  foundation, 
so  fitted  to  a  consecrated  place  in  a  youthful 
imagination — an  asylum  for  boy-students, 
provided  by  a  boy-king — innocent,  religious, 
prematurely  wise,  and  prematurely  called 
away  from  earth — has  also  a  mode  of  per¬ 
petual  connection  wdth  the  State.  It  enjoys, 
therefore,  both  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  advanta<;es. 
Indeed,  all  the  great  foundation-schools  of 
London,  bearing  in  their  very  codes  of  organ¬ 
ization  the  impress  of  a  double  function — 
viz.,  the  conservation  of  sound  learning  and 
of  pure  religion — wear  something  of  a  mo¬ 
nastic  or  cloisteral  character  in  their  aspect 
and  usages  wdiich  is  peculiarly  impressive, 
and  even  pathetic,  amidst  the  uproars  of  a 
capital  the  most  colossal  and  tumultuous  upon 
earth. 

Here  Lamb  remained  until  his  fifteenth 
year,  which  year  threw  him  on  the  world, 
and  broiurht  him  alongside  the  jxolden  dawn 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Here  he  learned 
a  little  elementary  Greek,  and  of  Latin  more 
than  a  little  ;  for  the  Latin  notes  to  Mr.  Cary, 
(of  Dante  celebrity,)  though  brief,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reveal  a  true  sense  of  what  is  grace¬ 
ful  and  idiomatic  in  Latinity.  We  s{\y  this, 
who  have  studied  that  subject  more  than 
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most  men.  It  is  not  that  Lamb  would  have 
found  it  an  easy  task  to  compose  a  long  pa¬ 
per  in  Latin — nobody  can  find  it  easy  to  do 
W'hat  he  has  no  motive  for  habitually  practis¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  single  sentence  of  Latin,  wearing 
the  secret  coimtersmn  of  the  “  sweet  Roman 
hand,”  may  show  sufficiently  that,  in  read¬ 
ing  Latin  classics,  a  man  feels  and  compre¬ 
hends  their  peculiar  force  or  beauty.  That 
is  enough.  It  is  requisite  to  a  man’s  expan¬ 
sion  of  mind  that  he  should  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  literature  so  radically  different 
from  all  modern  literatures  as  is  the  Latin. 
It  is  not  requisite  that  he  should  practise 
Latin  composition.  Here,  therefore.  Lamb 
obtained  in  sufficient  perfection  one  priceless 
accomplishment,  which  even  singly  throws  a 
graceful  air  of  liberality  over  all  the  rest  of  a 
man’s  attainments :  having  rarely  any  pecu¬ 
niary  value,  it  challenges  the  more  attention 
to  its  intellectual  value.  Here  also  Lamb 
commenced  the  friendships  of  his  life ;  and, 
of  all  which  he  formed,  he  lost  none.  Here 
it  was,  as  the  consummation  and  crown  of  his 
advantages  from  the  time-honored  Hospital, 
that  he  came  to  know  “  Poor  S.  T.  C.”*  tov 
daufAatJ'iwTttTOv. 

Until  179(5,  it  is  probable  that  he  lost  sight 
of  Coleridge,  who  was  then  occupied  w’ith 
Cambridge — having  been  transferred  thither 
as  a  “  Grecian”  from  the  house  of  Christ 
Church.  That  year,  1796,  was  a  year  of 
change  and  fearful  calamity  for  Charles 
Lamb.  On  that  year  revolved  the  Wheels  of 
his  after-life.  During  the  three  years  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  school-days,  he  had  held  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1795,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  India  House.  As  a 
junior  clerk  he  could  not  receive  more  than 
a  slender  salary  ;  but  even  this  was  important 
to  the  support  of  his  parents  and  sister. 
They  lived  together  in  lodgings  near  Holborn ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Miss  Lamb,  (hav¬ 
ing  previously  shown  signs  of  lunacy  at 
intervals,)  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  her  dis¬ 
ease,  seized  a  knife  from  the  dinner  table,  and 
stabbed  her  mother,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
A  coroner’s  inquest  easily  ascertained  the 
nature  of  a  case  which  was  transparent  in  all 
its  circumstances,  and  never  for  a  moment 
indecisive  as  regarded  the  medical  symptoms. 
The  poor  young  lady  was  transferred  to  the 
establishment  for  lunatics  at  Ho.\ton  ;  she 
soon  recovered,  we  believe  ;  but  her  relapses 

*  Tlie  affecting  expression  by  which  Coleridge  in¬ 
dicates  himself  in  the  few  lines  written  during  his 
last  illness  for  an  inscription  upon  his  grave ;  lines  ill 
constructed  in  point  of  diction  and  compression,  but 
otherwise  speaking  from  the  deptlis  of  his  heart 
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were  as  sudden  as  lier  recoveries,  and  she 
continued  through  life  to  re\isit,  for  periods 
of  uncertain  seclusion,  this  house  of  wo. 
'I'his  calamity  of  his  lircside,  followed  soon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  in  a  state  of  imbecility, 
determined  the  future  destiny  of  Lamb.  Ap¬ 
prehending,  with  the  perfect  grief  of  perfect 
love,  that  his  sister’s  fate  was  sealed  for  life — 
viewing  her  as  his  own  greatest  benefactress, 
which  she  really  had  been  through  her 
advantage  by  ten  years  in  age — yielding  with 
impassioned  readiness  to  the  depth  of  his 
fraternal  atlection,  what  at  any  rate  he  would 
have  yielded  to  the  sanctities  of  duty  as 
interpreted  by  his  own  conscience — he  re¬ 
solved  for  ever  to  resign  all  thoughts  of 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  whom  he  loved, 
for  ever  to  abandon  all  ambitious  prospects 
that  might  have  tempted  him  into  uncertain¬ 
ties,  humbly  to  content  himself  with  the 
certainties  of  his  Indian  clerkship,  to  dedicate 
himself  for  the  future  to  the  care  of  his 
desolate  and  prostrate  sister,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  God.  These  sacrifices  he  made  in  no 
hurry  or  tumult,  but  deliberately,  and  in 
religious  tranquillity.  These  sacrifices  were 
accepted  in  heaven — and  even  oti  this  earth 
they  had  their  reward.  She  for  whom  he 
gave  up  all,  in  turn  gave  up  all  for  hhn.  She 
devoted  herself  to  his  comfort.  Many  times 
she  returned  to  the  lunatic  eskiblishment,  but 
many  times  she  was  restored  to  illuminate 
the  household  hearth  for  him ;  and  of  the 
happiness  which  for  forty  years  more  he  had, 
no  hour  seemed  true  that  was  not  derived 
from  her.  Henceforward,  therefore,  until  he 
was  emancipated  by  the  noble  generosity  of 
the  East  India  Directors,  Lamb’s  time,  for 
nine  and  twenty  years,  was  given  to  the 
India  House. 

“  O  fortunati  niinium,  sua  si  bona  norint/’ 
is  applicable  to  more  people  than  “  agricola.'' 
Clerks  of  the  India  House  are  as  blind  to 
their  own  advantages  as  the  blindest  of 
ploughmen.  Lamb  was  summoned,  it  is  true, 
through  the  larger  and  more  genial  section 
of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  a  copying 
clerk — making  confidential  entries  into 
mighty  folios,  on  the  subject  of  calicoes  and 
muslins.  By  this  means,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  he  became  gradually  the  author  of  a 
great  “  serial”  work,  in  a  frightful  number  of 
volumes,  on  as  dry  a  department  of  lit¬ 
erature  as  the  children  of  the  great  desert 
could  have  suggested.  Nobody,  he  must 
have  felt,  was  ever  likely  to  study  this  great 
work  of  his,  not  even  Dr.  Dryasdust.  He 
had  written  in  vain,  which  is  hot  pleasant  to 


know.  There  >vould  be  no  second  edition 
called  for  by  a  discerning  public  in  Leaden- 
hall  street :  not  a  chance  of  that.  And 
consequently  the  opera  omnia  of  Lamb, 
drawn  up  in  a  hideous  battalion,  at  the  cost 
of  labor  so  enormous,  would  be  knowm  only 
to  certain  families  of  spiders  in  one  genera¬ 
tion,  and  of  rats  in  the  next.  Such  a  labor 
of  Sisyphus — the  rolling  up  a  ponderous 
stone  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  only  that  it  might 
roll  back  again  by  the  gravitation  of  its  own 
dullness,  seems  a  bad  employment  for  a  man 
of  genius  in  his  meridian  energies.  And 
yet,  perhajis  not.  Perhaps  the  collective 
w  isdom  of  Europe  could  not  have  devised  for 
Lamb  a  more  favorable  condition  of  toil  than 
this  very  India  House  clerkship.  His  works 
(his  Leadenhall  street  works)  w’'ere  certainly 
not  read  ;  popular  they  could  not  be,  for 
they  were  not  read  by  anybody  ;  but  then,  to 
balance  that,  they  were  not  reviewed.  His 
folios  were  of  that  order,  which  (in  Cowper’s 
words)  “  not  even  critics  criticise.”  Is  that 
nothing  ?  Is  it  no  happiness  to  escape  the 
hands  of  scoundrel  reviewers  ?  Many  of  us 
escape  being  read ;  the  worshipful  review'er 
does  not  find  time  to  read  a  line  of  us ;  but 
we  do  not  for  that  reason  escape  being  crit¬ 
icised,  “shown  up,”  and  martyred.  The  list 
of  errata  again,  committed  by  Lamb,  was 
probably  of  a  magnitude  to  alarm  any  possible 
compositor  ;  and  yet  these  errata  will  never 
be  known  to  mankind.  They  are  dead  and 
buried.  They  have  been  cut  oflF  prematurely  ; 
and  for  any  effect  upon  their  generation, 
might  as  well  never  have  existed.  Then  the 
returns,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  from  these  folios 
— how  important  w’ere  they  !  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon,  certainly,  to  write  folios  ;  but  neither  is 
it  common  to  draw  a  steady  income  of  from 
£300  to  £400  per  annum  from  volumes  of 
any  size.  This  wall  be  admitted  ;  but  w  ould 
it  not  have  been  better  to  draw  the  income 
Avithout  the  toil  ?  Doubtless  it  Avould  ahvays 
be  more  agreeable  to  have  the  rose  without 
the  thorn.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  taken 
w  ith  all  its  circumstances,  we  deny  that  the 
toil  is  truly  typified  as  a  thorn  ; — so  far  from 
being  a  thorn  in  Lamb’s  daily  life,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  a  second  rose  engrafted  upon 
the  original  rose  of  the  income,  that  he  had  to 
earn  it  by  a  moderate  but  continued  exertion. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  exertion  really 
amounted  to.  Holidays,  in  a  national  establish¬ 
ment  so  great  as  the  India  House,  and  in 
our  too  fervid  period,  naturally  could  not  be 
frequent ;  yet  all  great  English  corporations 
are  gracious  masters,  and  indulgences  of  this 
nature  could  be  obtained  on  a  special  appli- 
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cation.  Not  to  count  upon  these  accidents  of 
favor,  we  find  that  the  regular  toil  of  those 
in  Lamb’s  situation  began  at  ten  in  the  mom- 
injr  and  ended  as  the  clock  struck  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Six  hours  composed  the  daily 
contribution  of  labor,  that  is  precisely  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  toUil  day.  Only  that,  as 
Sunday  was  exempted,  the  rigorous  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  quota  w'as  one-fourth  of  six-sev¬ 
enths,  which  makes  six-twenty-eighths  and 
not  six  twenty-fourths  of  the  total  time. 
Less  toil  than  this  would  hardly  have  availed 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  value  in  that  large  part 
of  the  time  still  remaining  disposable.  Had 
there  been  any  resumption  whatever  of  labor 
in  the  evening,  though  but  for  half  an  hour, 
that  one  encroachment  upon  the  broad  con¬ 
tinuous  area  of  the  eighteen  free  hours  would 
have  killed  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  day, 
by  sowing  it  (so  to  speak)  with  intermitting 
anxieties — anxieties  that,  like  tides,  would  still 
be  rising  and  falling.  Whereas  now,  at  the 
early  hour  of  four,  when  day- light  is  yet 
lingering  in  the  air,  even  at  the  dead  of  win¬ 
ter,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  when  the 
enjoying  section  of  the  day  is  barely  com¬ 
mencing — everything  is  left  which  a  man 
would  care  to  retain.  A  mere  dilellanle  or 
amateur  student,  having  no  mercenary  inter¬ 
est  concerned,  would,  upon  a  refinement  of 
luxury — would,  upon  choice,  give  up  so  much 
time  to  study,  were  it  only  to  sharpen  the 
value  of  what  remained  for  pleasure.  And 
thus  the  only  difference  between  the  scheme 
of  the  India  House  distributing  his  time  for 
Lamb,  and  the  scheme  of  a  w  ise  voluptuary 
distributing  his  time  for  himself,  lay,  not  in 
the  amount  of  time  deducted  from  enjoyment, 
but  in  the  particular  mode  of  appropriating 
that  deduction.  An  intellectual  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  time,  though  casually  fatiguing, 
must  have  pleasures  of  its  own ;  pleasures 
denied  to  a  task  so  mechanic  and  so  monoto¬ 
nous  as  that  of  reiterating  endless  records  of 
sales  or  consignments  not  essentially  varying 
from  each  other.  True,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
pursue  an  intellectual  study  than  to  make 
entries  in  a  ledger.  But  even  an  intellectual 
toil  is  toil :  few  people  can  support  it  for 
more  than  six  hours  in  a  day.  And  the  only 
question,  therefore,  after  all,  is,  at  what  period 
of  the  day  a  man  would  prefer  taking  this 
pleasure  of  study.  Now,  upon  that  point, 
iis  re<rards  the  case  of  Lamb,  there  is  no 
opening  for  doubt.  He,  amongst  his  Popular 
Fallacies,  admirably  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  evening  and  artificial  lights  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  studies.  After  exposing,  with  the 
perfection  of  fun,  the  savage  unsociality  of 


those  elder  ancestors  who  lived  (if  life  it 
w  as)  before  lamp-light  was  invented,  showing 
that  “jokes  came  in  with  candles,”  since 
“  what  repartees  could  have  passed”  when 
people  were  “  grumbling  at  one  another  in 
the  dark,”  and  “  wlien  you  must  have  felt 
about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbor’s 
cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it  ?” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “  this  accounts  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry,”  viz.,  because 
they  had  no  candle-light.  Even  eating  he 
objects  to  {LS  a  very  imperfect  thing  in  the 
dark ;  you  are  not  convinced  that  a  dish 
tastes  as  it  should  do  by  the  promise  of  its 
name,  if  you  dine  in  the  twilight  without 
candles.  Seeing  is  believing.  “  The  senses 
absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally.”  The 
sight  guarantees  the  taste.  For  instance, 

“  Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal  in  the  dark,  or 
distinguish  Sherries  from  pure  Malaga  ?”  To 
all  enjoyments  whatsoever  candles  are  indis¬ 
pensable  as  an  adjunct :  but,  as  to  reading, 
“  there  is,”  says  Lamb,  “  absolutely  no  such 
thing  but  by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the 
affectation  of  a  book  at  noon-day  in  wardens, 

•  ^  O 

but  it  was  labor  thrown  aw'ay.  It  is  a 
mockery,  all  that  is  reported  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  Phoebus.  No  true  poem  ever  owed  its 
birth  to  the  sun’s  light.  The  mild  internal 
light,  that  reveals  the  fine  shapings  of  poetry, 
like  fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in 
the  sunshine.  Milton’s  morning  hymn  in 
Paradise,  w’e  would  hold  a  good  wager,  w'as 
penned  at  midnight ;  and  Taylor’s  rich  de¬ 
scription  of  a  sunrise  smells  decidedly  of  the 
taper.”  This  view  of  evening  and  candle¬ 
light  as  involved  in  literature  may  seem  no 
more  than  a  pleasant  extravaganza,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  gaieties  to 
travel  a  little  into  exaggeration  ;  but  substan¬ 
tially  it  is  certain  that  Lamb’s  feelings  pointed 
habitually  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
His  literary  studies,  wdiether  taking  the  color 
of  bisks  or  diversions,  courted  the  aid  of 
evening,  which,  by  means  of  physical  weari¬ 
ness,  produces  a  more  luxurious  state  of 
repose  than  belongs  to  the  labor-hours  of 
day,  and  courted  the  aid  of  lamp-light, 
wdiich,  as  Lord  Bacon  remarked,  gives  a  gor¬ 
geousness  to  human  pomps  and  pleasures, 
such  as  w’ould  be  vainly  sought  from  the 
homeliness  of  day-light.  The  hours,  there¬ 
fore,  which  were  withdrawn  from  his  own 
control  by  the  India  House,  happened  to  be 
exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  Lamb 
least  valued  and  could  least  have  turned  to 
account. 

The  account  given  of  Lamb’s  friends,  of 
those  whom  he  endeavored  to  love,  because 
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he  admired  them,  or  to  esteem  intellectually 
because  he  loved  them  personally,  is  too 
much  colored  for  general  acquiescence  by 
Sergeant  Talfourd’s  own  early  prepossessions. 
It  is  natural  that  an  intellectual  man  like  the 
Sergeant,  personally  made  known  in  youth 
to  people  whom  from  childhood  he  had  re¬ 
garded  as  powers  in  the  ideal  world,  and  in 
some  instances  as  representing  the  eternities  of 
human  speculation,  since  their  names  had 
perhaps  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  very  earliest  suggestion  of 
topics  which  they  had  treated,  should  over¬ 
rate  their  intrinsic  grandeur.  Hazlitt  accord¬ 
ingly  is  styled  “  the  great  thinker.”  But 
had  he  been  such  potentially,  there  was  an 
absolute  bar  to  his  achievement  of  that  sta¬ 
tion  in  act  and  consummation.  No  man  can 
be  a  great  thinker  in  our  days  upon  large 
and  elaborate  questions  without  being  also  a 
great  student.  To  think  profoundly,  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  that  a  man  should  have  read 
down  to  his  own  starting-point,  and  have 
read  as  a  collating  student  to  the  particular 
stage  at  which  he  himself  takes  up  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  this  moment,  for  instance,  how 
could  geology  be  treated  otherwuse  than 
childishly  by  one  who  should  rely  upon  the 
encyclopaedias  of  1800?  or  comparative 
Physiology  by  the  most  ingenious  of  men 
unacquainted  with  Marshall  Hall,  and  with 
the  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  secrets  unfolding 
under  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen  ?  In 
such  a  condition  of  undisciplined  thinking, 
the  ablest  man  thinks  to  no  purpose.  He 
lingers  upon  parts  of  the  inquiry  that  have 
lost  the  importance  which  once  they  had, 
under  imperfect  charts  of  the  subject;  he 
wastes  his  strength  upon  problems  that  have 
become  obsolete ;  he  loses  his  way  in  paths 
that  are  not  in  the  line  of  direction  upon  which 
the  improved  speculation  is  moving;  or  he 
gives  narrow  conjectural  solutions  of  difficul¬ 
ties  that  have  long  since  received  sure  and 
comprehensive  ones.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should 
in  these  days  attempt  to  colonize,  and  yet 
through  inertia  or  throuofh  ignorance,  should 
leave  behind  him  all  modern  resources  of 
chemistry,  of  chemical  agriculture,  or  of 
steam-power.  Hazlitt  had  read  nothing. 
Unacquainted  wdth  Grecian  philosophy,  with 
Scholastic  philosophy,  and  with  the  recom¬ 
position  of  these  philosophies  in  the  looms  of 
Germany,  during  the  last  sixty  and  odd 
years,  trusting  merely  to  the  untrained  in¬ 
stincts  of  keen  mother-wit, — whence  should 
Hazlitt  have  had  the  materials  for  great 
thinking?  It  is  through  the  collation  of 
many  abortive  voyages  to  Polar  regions  that 


a  man  gains  his  first  chance  of  entering  the 
Polar  basin,  or  of  running  ahead  on  the  true 
line  of  approach  to  it.  The  very  reason  for 
Hazlitt’s  defect  in  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  is 
sufficient  also  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not 
have  been  a  comprehensive  thinker.  “  He 
was  not  eloquent,”  says  the  Sergeant,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.”  But  w’hy  ?  Because 
it  seems  “  his  thoughts  were  too  weighty  to 
be  moved  along  by  the  shallow'  stream  of 
feeling  w'hich  an  evening’s  excitement  can 
rouse  ;” — an  explanation  which  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  Hazlitt  forfeited  his  chance 
of  eloquence  by  accommodating  himself  to 
this  evening’s  excitement,  or  by  gloomily  re¬ 
sisting  it.  Our  own  explanation  is  different. 
Hazlitt  w'as  not  eloquent,  because  he  was 
discontinuous.  No  man  can  be  eloquent 
whose  thoughts  are  abrupt,  insulated,  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  (to  borrow  an  impressive  word 
from  Coleridge)  non-sequacious.  tJoquence 
resides  not  in  separate  or  fractional  ideas,  but 
in  the  relations  of  manifold  ideas,  and  in  the 
mode  of  their  evolution  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  indeed  enough  that  the  ideas  should 
be  many,  and  their  relations  coherent :  the 
main  condition  lies  in  the  key  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion,  in  the  law  of  the  succession.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  nothing  without  the  atmosphere 
that  moulds,  and  the  dynamic  forces  that 
combine.  Now'  Hazlitt’s  brilliancy  is  seen 
chiefly  in  separate  splinterings  of  phrase  or 
image,  which  throw  upon  the  eye  a  vitreous 
scintillation  for  a  moment,  but  spread  no 
deep  suffusions  of  color,  and  distribute  no 
masses  of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  soli¬ 
tary  flash,  and  all  is  gone.  Rhetoric,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  quality,  stands  in  many  degrees  of 
relation  to  the  permanencies  of  truth  ;  and  all 
rhetoric,  like  all  flesh,  is  partly  unreal,  and 
the  glory  of  both  is  fleeting.  Even  the 
mighty  rhetoric  of  Sir  Thomas  Brow'n,  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whom  only  it  has  been 
granted  to  open  the  trumpet-stop  on  that 
great  organ  of  passion,  oftentimes  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  the  sense  of  sadness  which  belongs 
to  beautiful  apparitions  starting  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  upon  the  morbid  eye  only  to  be  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  darkness  in  the  instant  of  their  birth, 
or  which  belongs  to  pageantnes  in  the  clouds. 
But  if  all  rhetoric  is  a  mode  of  pyrotechny, 
and  all  pyrotechnics  are  by  necessity  fuga¬ 
cious,  yet  even  in  these  frail  pomps  there  are 
many  degrees  of  frailty.  Some  fire-works 
require  an  hour’s  duration  for  the  expansion 
of  their  glory  ;  others,  as  if  formed  from  ful¬ 
minating  powder,  expire  in  the  very  act  of 
birth.  Precisely  on  that  scale  of  duration 
and  of  power  stand  the  glitterings  of  rheto- 
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ric  that  are  not  worked  into  the  texture,  but 
washed  on  from  the  outside.  Ilazlitt’s 
thoughts  were  of  the  same  fractured  and  dis¬ 
continuous  order  as  his  illustrative  images — 
seldom  or  never  self-ditfusive  ;  and  that  is  a 
sufficient  argument  that  he  had  never  culti¬ 
vated  philosophic  thinking. 

Not  however  to  conceal  any  part  of  the 
truth,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
Lamb  thought  otherwise  on  this  point,  mani¬ 
festing  what  seemed  to  us  an  extravajxant 
admiration  of  Hazlitt,  and  perhaps  even  in 
part  for  that  very  glitter  which  we  are  de- 
nounping — at  least  he  did  so  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  ourselves.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  this  conversation  travelled  a  little  into  the 
tone  of  a  disputation,  and  our  frost  on  this 
point  might  seem  to  justify  some  undue  fer¬ 
vor  by  way  of  balance,  it  is  very  possible 
that  Lamb  did  not  speak  his  absolute  and 
most  dispassionate  judgment.  And  yet 
again,  if  he  did,  may  we,  with  all  reverence 
for  Lamb’s  exquisite  genius,  have  permission 
to  say,  that  his  own  constitution  of  intellect 
sinned  by  this  very  habit  of  discontinuity. 
It  w'as  a  habit  of  mind  not  unlikely  to  be 
cherished  by  his  habits  of  life.  Amongst 
these  habits  was  the  excess  of  his  social  kind¬ 
ness.  He  scorned  so  much  to  deny  his 
company  and  his  redundant  hospitality  to 
any  man  who  manifested  a  wish  for  either 
by  calling  upon  him,  that  he  almost  seemed 
to  think  it  a  criminality  in  himself  if,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  he  really  was  from  home  on  your  visit, 
rather  than  by  possibility  a  negligence  in  you, 
that  had  not  forewarned  him  of  your  inten¬ 
tion.  All  his  life,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
he  must  have  read  in  the  spirit  of  one  liable 
to  sudden  interruption ;  like  a  dragoon,  in 
fact,  reading  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
when  expecting  momentarily  a  summons  to 
mount  for  action.  In  such  situations,  read¬ 
ing  by  snatches,  and  by  intervals  of  preca¬ 
rious  leisure,  people  form  the  habit  of  seek¬ 
ing  and  unduly  valuing  condensations  of  the 
meaning,  where  in  reality  the  truth  suffers 
by  this  short-hand  exhibition,  or  else  they 
demand  too  vivid  illustrations  of  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Lord  Chesterfield  himself,  so  brilliant 
a  man  by  nature,  already  therefore  making  a 
morbid  estimate  of  brilliancy,  and  so  hurried 
throughout  his  life  as  a  public  man,  read  un¬ 
der  this  double  coercion  for  craving  instan¬ 
taneous  effects.  At  one  period,  his  only 
time  for  reading  was  in  the  morning,  whilst 
under  the  hands  of  his  hair-dresser:  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  hastiest  of  flying  shots  at  his 
author,  naturally  he  demanded  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  to  fire  at.  But  the  author 


could  not,  in  so  brief  a  space,  be  always  sure 
to  crowd  any  very  prominent  objects  on  the 
eye,  unless  by  being  audaciously  oracular  and 
peremptory  as  regarded  the  sentiment,  or 
flashy  in  excess  as  regarded  its  expression. 

“  Come  now,  my  fiiend,”  was  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  morning  adjuration  to  his  author: 

“  come  now,  cut  it  short — don’t  prose — don’t 
hum  and  haw.”  The  author  had  doubtless 
no  ambition  to  enter  his  name  on  the  honor¬ 
able  and  ancient  roll  of  gentlemen  j)rosers : 
probably  he  conceived  himself  not  at  all 
tainted  with  the  asthmatic  infirmity  of  hum¬ 
ming  and  hawing :  but,  as  to  “  cutting  it 
short,”  how'  could  he  be  sure  of  meeting  his 
Lordship’s  expectations  in  that  point,  unless 
by  dismissing  the  limitations  that  might  be 
requisite  to  fit  the  idea  for  use,  or  the  ad¬ 
juncts  that  might  be  requisite  to  integrate  its 
truth,  or  the  final  consequences  that  might 
involve  some  deep  arriere  pensie,  which, 
coming  last  in  the  succession,  might  often¬ 
times  be  calculated  to  lie  deepest  on  the 
mind  ?  To  be  lawfully  and  usefully  brilliant 
after  this  rapid  fashion,  a  man  must  come 
forward  as  a  refresher  of  old  truths,  where 
his  suppressions  are  supplied  by  the  reader’s 
memory  ;  not  as  an  expounder  of  new  truths, 
where  oftentimes  a  dislocated  fraction  of  the 
tnie  is  more  dangerous  than  the  false  itself. 

To  read  therefore  habitually,  by  hurried 
instalments,  has  this  bad  tendency — that  it  is 
likely  to  found  a  taste  for  modes  of  composi¬ 
tion  too  artificially  irritating,  and  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  colorings  of  style.  Lamb,  however,  whose 
constitution  of  mind  was  even  ideally  sound 
in  reference  to  the  natural,  the  simple,  the 
genuine,  might  seem  of  all  men  least  liable  to 
a  taint  in  this  direction.  And  undoubtedly 
he  was  so  as  regarded  those  modes  of  beauty 
which  nature  had  specially  qualified  him  for 
apprehending.  Else,  and  in  relation  to  other 
modes  of  beauty,  where  his  sense  of  the  true, 
and  of  its  distinction  from  the  spuiious,  had 
been  an  acquired  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  hide  from  ourselves,  that  not  through 
habits  only,  not  through  stress  of  injurious 
accidents  only,  but  by  original  structure  and 
temperament  of  mind.  Lamb  had  a  bias 
towards  those  very  defects  on  which  rested 
the  startling  characteristics  of  style  which  we 
have  been  noticing.  He  himself,  we  fear,  not 
bribed  by  indulgent  feelings  to  another,  not 
moved  by  friendship,  but  by  native  tendency, 
shrank  from  the  continuous,  from  the  sustain¬ 
ed,  from  the  elaborate. 

The  elaborate,  indeed,  without  which  much 
truth  and  beauty  must  perish  in  genu,  was  by 
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name  the  object  of  his  invectives.  The  in¬ 
stances  are  many  in  his  own  beautiful  essays 
where  he  literally  collapses,  literally  sinks 
away  from  openings  suddenly  oflFering  them¬ 
selves  to  flights  of  pathos  or  solemnity  in  di¬ 
rect  prosecution  of  his  own  theme.  On  any 
such  summons,  where  an  ascending  impulse, 
and  an  untired  pinion  were  required,  he  re¬ 
fuses  himself  (to  use  military  language)  inva¬ 
riably.  The  least  observing  reader  of  Elia 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  most 
felicitous  passages  ahvays  accomplish  their 
circuit  in  a  few  sentences.  The  gyration 
w^ithin  which  his  sentiment  wheels,  no  matter 
of  what  kind  it  may  be,  is  always  the  short¬ 
est  possible.  It  does  not  prolong  itself,  and 
it  does  not  repeat  itself.  But  in  fact,  other 
features  in  Lamb’s  mind  would  have  argued 
this  feature  by  analogy,  had  w'e  by  accident 
been  left  unaware  of  it  directly.  It  is  not  by 
chance,  or  without  a  deep  ground  in  his 
nature  common  to  all  his  qualities,  both  affirm¬ 
ative  and  ne<rative,  that  Lamb  had  an  insensi- 
bility  to  music  more  absolute  than  can  have 
been  often  shared  by  any  human  creature,  or 
perhaps  than  was  ever  before  acknowledged 
so  candidly.  The  sense  of  music,  as  a  pleas¬ 
urable  sense,  or  any  sense  at  all  other  than 
of  certain  unmeaning  and  impertinent  differ¬ 
ences  in  respect  to  high  and  low — sharp  or 
flat — w\as  utterly  obliterated  as  w'ith  a  sponge 
by  nature  herself  from  Lamb’s  organization. 
It  w'as  a  corollary  from  the  same  large  sub¬ 
stratum  in  his  nature,  that  Lamb  had  no 
sense  of  the  rhythmical  in  prose  composition. 
Illiythmus,  or  pomp  of  cadence,  or  sonorous 
ascent  of  clauses,  in  the  structure  of  senten¬ 
ces,  were  effects  of  art  as  much  thrown  aw’ay 
upon  him  as  the  voice  of  the  charmer  upon 
the  deaf  adder.  We  ourselves,  occupying 
the  very  station  of  polar  opposition  to  that  of 
Lamb,  being  as  morbidly,  pt^rhaps,  in  the  one 
excess  as  he  in  the  other,  naturally  detected 
this  omission  in  Lamb’s  nature  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  acquaintance.  Not  the  fabled 
Regulus,  with  his  eye-lids  torn  away,  and  his 
uncurtained  eye-balls  exposed  to  the  noon¬ 
tide  glare  of  a  Carthaginian  sun,  could  have 
shrieked  wdth  more  anguish  of  recoil  from 
torture  than  w'e  from  certain  sentences  and 
periods  in  which  Lamb  perceived  no  fault  at 
all.  Pomp,  in  our  apprehension,  w\as  an  idea 
of  tw'o  categories  ;  the  pompous  might  be  spu¬ 
rious,  but  it  might  also  be  genuine.  It  is 
well  to  love  the  simple :  we  love  it ;  nor  is 
there  any  opposition  at  all  between  that  and 
the  very  glory  of  pomp.  But,  as  we  once  put 
the  case  to  Lamb,  if  as  a  musician,  as  the 
leader  of  a  mighty  orchestra,  vou  had  this 
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theme  offered  to  you — “  Belshazzar  the  king 
gave  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords 
— or  this,  “And  on  a  certain  day,  Marcus 
2!icero  stood  up,  and  in  a  set  speech  rendered 
solemn  thanks  to  Caius  Caesar  for  Quintus 
Ligarius  pardoned,  and  for  Marcus  Marcellus 
restored,” — Surely  no  man  would  deny  that, 
in  such  a  ca.se,  simplicity,  though  in  a  passive 
sense  not  lawfully  absent,  must  stJind  iiside 
as  toUdly  insufficient  for  the  positive  part. 
Simplicity  might  guide,  even  here,  but  could 
not  furnish  the  powder ;  a  rudder  it  might  be, 
but  not  an  oar  or  a  sail.  This,  Lamb  w'as 
ready  to  allow ;  as  an  intellectual  quiddity,  he 
recognized  pomp  in  the  character  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  thing;  he  was  obliged  to  do  so;  for 
take  away  from  great  ceremonial  festivals, 
such  as  the  solemn  rendering  of  thanks,  the 
celebration  of  national  anniversaries,  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  public  benefactors,  Ac.,  the 
element  of  pomp,  and  you  take  away  their 
very  meaning  and  life  ;  but,  whilst  allowing  a 
place  for  it  in  the  rubric  of  the  logician,  it  is 
certain  that,  sensuously,  Lamb  would  not  have 
sympathized  with  it,  nor  have  felt  its  justifi¬ 
cation  in  any  concrete  instance.  We  find  a 
difficulty  in  pursuing  this  subject,  without 
greatly  exceeding  our  limits.  We  pause, 
therefore,  and  add  only  this  one  suggestion  as 
partly  explanatory  of  the  case.  Lamb  had 
the  dramatic  intellect  and  taste,  perhaps  in 
perfection ;  of  the  Epic,  he  had  none  at  all. 
Here,  as  happens  sometimes  to  men  of  genius 
preternaturally  endowed  in  one  direction,  he 
might  be  considered  as  almost  starved.  A 
favorite  of  nature,  so  eminent  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  by  what  right  could  he  complain  that 
her  bounties  w^ere  not  indiscriminate  ?  From 
this  defect  in  his  nature  it  arose,  that  except 
by  culture  and  by  reflection.  Lamb  had  no 
genial  appreciation  of  Milton.  The  solemn 
planetary  w'heelings  of  the  Paradise  Lost  were 
not  to  his  ta.ste.  What  he  did  comprehend, 
were  the  motions  like  those  of  lightning,  the 
fierce  angular  coruscations  of  that  wild  agency 
which  comes  forward  so  vhidly  in  the  sud¬ 
den  rrspirrsTTSia,  in  the  revolutionary  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  in  the  tumultuous  conflicts,  through 
persons  or  through  situations,  of  the  tragic 
dama. 

There  is  another  vice  in  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  mode 
of  composition,  viz.,  the  habit  of  trite  quota¬ 
tion,  too  common  to  have  challenged  much 
notice,  were  it  not  for  these  reasons ; — 1st, 
that  Sergeant  Talfourd  speaks  of  it  in  equiv¬ 
ocal  terms,  as  a  fault  perhaps,  but  as  a 
“  felicitous”  fault,  “  trailing  after  it  a  line  of 
golden  associations  ;”  2dly,  because  the  prac¬ 
tice  involves  a  dishonesty.  On  occasion  of 
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No.  1,  we  must  profess  our  belief  that  a  more 
ample  explanation  from  the  Sergeant  would 
have  left  him  in  subsUintial  harmony  with 
ourselves.  We  cannot  conceive  the  author 
of  Ion,  and  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  seri¬ 
ously  to  countenance  that  paralytic  “  mouth- 
diarrhma,”  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s) — that  fluxe  de  bonche  (to  borrow  an 
earlier  phrase  of  Archbishop  Huet’s) — which 
places  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  a  man’s 
tritest  remembrances  from  his  most  school¬ 
boy  reading.  To  have  the  verbal  mem¬ 
ory  infested  with  tags  of  verse  and 
“  cues”  of  rhyme  is  in  itself  an  inhrmity  as 
vulgar  and  as  morbid  as  the  stableboy’s 
habit  of  whistling  slang  airs  upon  the  mere 
mechanical  excitement  of  a  bar  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some 
other  stable.  The  very  stage  has  grown 
weary  of  ridiculing  a  folly,  that  having  been 
long  since  expelled  from  decent  society  has 
taken  refuse  amongst  the  most  imbecile  of 
authors.  Was  Mr.  Hazlitt  then  of  that  class  ? 
No  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  of 
capacity  for  greater  things  than  he  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  though  without  any  pretensions  of 
the  philosophic  kind  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Sergeant.  Meantime  the  reason  for  resisting 
the  example  and  practice  of  Hazlitt  lies  in 
this — that  essentially  it  is  at  war  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  the  foundation  of  all  good  writing,  to 
express  one’s  own  thoughts  by  another  man’s 
words.  This  dilemma  arises.  The  thought  ' 
is,  or  it  is  not,  worthy  of  that  emphasis 
which  belongs  to  a  metrical  expression  of  it. 
If  it  is  notj  then  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mere 
folly  in  pushing  into  strong  relief  that  which 
confessedly  cannot  support  it.  If  it  is,  then 
how  incredible  that  a  thought  strongly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  bearing  about  it  the  impress  of 
one’s  own  individuality,  should  naturally,  and 
without  dissimulation  or  falsehood,  bend  to 
another  man’s  expression  of  it !  Simply  to 
back  one’s  own  view  by  a  similar  view  de¬ 
rived  from  another  may  be  useful ;  a  quota¬ 
tion  that  repeats  one’s  own  sentiment,  but  in 
a  varied  form,  has  the  grace  which  belongs 
to  the  idem  in  alio,  the  same  radical  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  difference ;  similarity  in  dis¬ 
similarity  ;  but  to  throw  one’s  own  thoughts, 
matter,  and  form,  through  alien  organs  so 
absolutely  as  to  make  another  man  one’s  in¬ 
terpreter  for  evil  and  good,  is  either  to  con¬ 
fess  a  singular  laxity  of  thinking  that  can  so 
flexibly  adapt  itself  to  any  casual  form  of 
words,  or  else  to  confess  that  sort  of  careless¬ 
ness  about  the  expression  which  draws  its 
real  origin  from  a  sense  of  indifference  about 
the  things  to  be  expressed.  Utterly  at  war 


this  distressing  practice  is  with  all  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  writin<jr  ;  it  arjjues  a  state 
of  indolent  ease  inconsistent  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  coercion  of  strong  fermenting 
thoughts,  before  we  can  be  at  leisure  for  idle 
or  chance  quotations.  But  lastly,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  No.  2,  we  must  add  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  sicrnallv  dishonest.  It  “trails  after  it 
a  line  of  golden  associations.”  Yes,  and  the 
burglar,  who  leaves  an  army-tailor’s  after  a 
midnight  visit,  trails  after  him  perhaps  a 
long  roll  of  gold  bullion  epaulettes  which 
may  look  pretty  by  lamp-light. 

But  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  moral 
philosophy  amongst  the  police,  is  accounted 
robbery.  And  to  benefit  too  much  by  (quo¬ 
tations  is  little  less.  At  this  moment  we 
have  in  our  eye  a  work,  at  one  time  not  with¬ 
out  celebrity,  which  is  one  continued  cento 
of  splendid  passages  from  other  j)eoplc.  The 
natural  effect  from  so  much  fine  writing  is, 
that  the  reader  rises  w’ith  the  impression  of 
having  been  engaged  upon  a  most  eloquent 
work.  Meantime  the  whole  is  a  series  of 
mosaics  ;  a  tessellation  made  up  from  bor- 
row'ed  fragments ;  and  first,  when  the 
reader’s  attention  is  expressly  directed  upon 
the  fact,  he  becomes  aw  are  that  the  nominal 
author  has  contributed  nothing  more  to  the 
!  book  than  a  few  passages  of  transition  or 
brief  clauses  of  connection. 

In  the  year  1796  the  main  incident  occur¬ 
ring  of  any  importance  for  English  literatuie 
was  the  publication  by  Southey  of  an  epic 
poem.  This  poem,  the  Joan  of  Arc,  was  the 
earliest  work  of  much  pretension  amongst 
all  that  Southey  wrote  ;  and  by  many  de¬ 
grees  it  was  the  worst.  In  the  four  great 
narrative  poems  of  his  later  years,  there  is  a 
combination  of  tw’o  striking  qualities,  viz.,  a 
peculiar  command  over  the  murt/Zy  splendid, 
connected  with  a  deep-toned  grandeur  of 
moral  pathos.  Especially  we  find  this  union 
in  the  Thalabn  and  the  Roderick;  but  in 
the  Joan  of  Arc  we  miss  it.  What  splendor 
there  is  for  the  fancy  and  the  eye  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  Vision,  contributed  by  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  this  was  subsequently  w  ithdrawn. 
The  fault  lay  in  Southey’s  political  relations 
at  that  era ;  his  sympathy  with  the  French 
Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages  had  been 
boundless  ;  in  all  respects  it  w'as  a  noble 
sympathy,  fading  only  as  the  gorgeous  color¬ 
ing  faded  from  the  emblazonries  of  that  aw¬ 
ful  event,  drooping  only  when  the  promises 
of  that  golden  dawm  sickened  under  station¬ 
ary  eclipse.  In  1796  Southey  was  yet  under 
the  tyranny  of  his  owm  earliest  fascination : 
in  his  eyes  the  Revolution  had  suffered  a 
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momentary  bliglit  from  refluxes  of  panic  ; 
but  blight  of  some  kind  is  incident  to  every 
harvest  on  whicli  human  hopes  are  sus¬ 
pended.  Had  auguries  were  also  ascending 
from  the  unchaininfj  of  martial  instincts.  But 
that  the  Revolution,  having  ploughed  its  way 
through  unparalleled  storms,  was  preparing 
to  face  other  storms,  did  but  quicken  the  ap¬ 
prehensiveness  of  his  love — did  but  (juicken 
the  duty  of  giving  utterance  to  this  love. 
Hence  came  the  rapid  composition  of  the 
poem,  which  cost  less  time  in  writing  than  in 
printing.  Hence  also  came  the  choice  of  his 
heroine.  What  he  needed  in  his  central 
character  was — a  heart  with  a  capacity  for 
the  wrath  of  Hebrew  prophets  applied  to 
ancient  abuses,  and  for  evangelic  pity  applied 
to  the  sufterings  of  nations.  This  heart, 
with  this  double  capacity — where  should  he 
seek  it  ?  A  French  heart  it  must  be,  or  how 
should  it  follow  with  its  sympathies  a  French 
movement  ?  There  lay  Southey’s  reason  for 
adopting  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  the  deposit¬ 
ary  of  hopes  and  aspirations  on  behalf  of 
France  as  fervid  as  his  own.  In  choosing 
this  heroine,  so  inadequately  known  at  that 
time,  Southey  testified  at  least  his  own  no¬ 
bility  of  feeling  but  in  executing  his 

*  It  ia  right  to  remind  the  reader  of  this,  for  a 
jeason  applying  forcibly  to  the  j)resent  moment. 
Michelet  has  taxed  Englishmen  with  yielding  to 
national  animosities  in  the  case  of  Joan,  having  no 
plea  whatever  for  that  insinuation  but  the  single  one 
drawn  from  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VI.  To  this  the 
answer  is — first,  that  Sbakspeare's  share  in  that  tri¬ 
logy  is  not  nicely  ascertained.  Secondly,  that  M. 
Michelet  forgot  (or,  which  is  far  worse,  not  forget¬ 
ting  it,  he  dissembled)  the  fact,  that  in  undertaking 
a  series  of  dramas  upon  the  basis  avowedly  of  na¬ 
tional  chronicles,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  old  traditionary  recollections  connected  with 
ancestral  glories,  it  was  mere  lunacy  to  recast  the 
circumstances  at  the  bidding  of  antiquarian  research, 
so  as  entirely  to  disturb  these  glories.  Besides  that  to 
Shakspeare’s  age  no  such  spirit  of  research  had  blos¬ 
somed.  Writing  for  the  stage  a  man  would  have  risked 
lapidation  by  uttering  a  whisper  in  that  direction. 
And,  even  if  not,  what  sense  could  there  have  been  in 
openly  running  counter  to  the  very  motive  that  had 
originally  prompted  that  particular  class  of  chroni¬ 
cle  plays  t  Thirdly,  if  one  Englishman  had,  in  a 
memorable  situation,  adopted  the  popular  view  of 
Joan’s  conduct,  {popular  as  much  in  France  as  in 
England ;)  on  the  other  hand,  fifty  years  before  M. 
Michelet  was  writing  this  flagrant  injustice,  another 
Englishman  (viz.  Southey)  had,  in  an  epic  poem,  re¬ 
versed  this  misjudgment,  and  invested  the  shepherd 
girl  with  a  glory  nowhere  else  accorded  to  her,  un¬ 
less  indeed  by  Schiller.  Fourthly,  we  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  view  as  an  attack  upon  Joanna,  what,  in 
the  worst  construction,  is  but  an  unexamining  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  contemporary  historical  accounts.  A  poet 
or  a  dramatist  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
chronicles.  But  what  is  an  attack  upon  Joan,  being 


choice,  he  and  hi.s  friends  overlooked  two 
faults  fatal  to  his  purpose.  One  was  this  : 
sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  meant 
sympathy  with  the  opening  prospects  of  man 
— meant  sympathy  with  the  Pariah  of  every 
clime — with  all  that  suffered  social  wrong,  or 
saddened  in  hopeless  bondage. 

That  w'as  the  movement  at  w'ork  in  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  movement  of 
Joanne  d’Arc  took  a  different  direction..  In 
her  day^  also,  it  is  true,  the  human  heart  had 
yearned  after  the  same  vast  enfranchisement 
for  the  children  of  labor  as  afterwards 
worked  in  the  great  vision  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  her  days  also,  and  .shortly 
before  them,  the  human  hand  had  sought  by 
bloody  acts  to  realize  this  dream  of  the  heart. 
And  in  her  childhood,  Joanna  had  not  been 
insensible  to  these  premature  motions  upon  a 
path  too  bloody  and  too  dark  to  be  safe. 
But  this  view  of  human  misery  had  been  ut¬ 
terly  absorbed  to  her  by  the  special  misery 
then  desolating  France.  The  lilies  of  France 
had  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  con¬ 
quering  stranger.  Within  fifty  years,  in  three 
pitched  battles  that  resounded  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  chivalry  of  France  had  been 
exterminated.  Her  oriflamme  had  been 
dragged  through  the  dust.  The  eldest  son 
of  Baptism  had  been  prostrated.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  France  had  been  surrendered  on  coer¬ 
cion  as  a  bride  to  her  English  conquerer. 
The  child  of  that  marriage,  so  ignominious  to 
the  land,  was  king  of  France  by  consent  of 
Christendom  :  that  child’s  uncle  domineered 
as  regent  of  France  :  and  that  child’s  armies 
were  in  military  possession  of  the  land.  But 
were  they  undisputed  masters?  No;  and 
there  precisely  lay  the  son'ow'  of  the  time. 
Under  a  perfect  conquest  there  would  have 
been  repose  ;  whereas  the  presence  of  the 
English  armies  did  but  furnish  a  plea,  mask¬ 
ing  itself  in  patriotism,  for  gatherings  every- 
wliere  of  lawless  marauders  ;  of  soldiers  that 
had  deserted  their  banners  ;  and  of  robbers 
by  profession.  This  was  the  wo  of  France 
more  even  than  the  military  dishonor.  That 
dishonor  had  been  palliated  from  the  first 
by  the  genealogical  pretensions  of  the  Eng- 

briefly  the  foulest  and  obscenest  attempt  ever  made 
to  stifle  the  grandeur  of  a  great  human  struggle, 
viz.  the  French  burlesque  poem  of  La  Pucelle, — what 
memorable  man  was  it  that  wrote  that?  Was  he  a 
Frenchman,  or  was  he  not  ?  That  M.  Michelet 
should  pretend  to  have  forgotten  this  vilest  of  pas¬ 
quinades,  is  more  shocking  to  the  general  sense  of 
justice  than  any  special  untruth  as  to  Shakspeare 
can  be  to  the  particular  nationality  of  an  English¬ 
man. 
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lish  royal  family  to  the  French  throne,  and 
these  pretensions  were  strengthened  in  the 
person  of  tlie  present  claimant.  But  the 
military  desolation  of  France,  this  it  was  that 
woke  the  faith  of  Joanna  in  her  own  Heaven¬ 
ly  mission  of  deliverance.  It  was  the  at¬ 
titude  of  her  prostrate  country,  crying  night 
and  day  for  purification  from  blood,  and  not 
from  feudal  oppression,  that  swallowed  up 
the  thoughts  of  the  impassioned  girl.  But 
that  was  not  the  cry  that  uttered  itself  after¬ 
wards  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  Joan¬ 
na’s  days,  the  first  step  towards  rest  for 
France  was  by  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
Independence  of  a  foreign  yoke,  liberation  as 
between  people  and  people,  was  the  one  ransom 
to  be  paid  for  French  honor  and  peace. 
That  debt  settled,  there  might  come  a  time 
of  thinking  of  civil  liberties.  But  this  time 
was  not  within  the  prospects  of  the  poor 
shepherdess.  The  field — the  area  of  her 
sympathies  never  coincided  with  that  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  Southey  could  not  have  raised  Joanna 
(with  her  condition  of  feeling)  by  any  man¬ 
agement,  into  the  interpreter  of  his  own. 
'That  was  the  first  error  in  his  poem,  and  it 
was  irremediable.  The  second  was,  and 
strangely  enough  this  also  escaped  notice, 
that  the  heroine  of  Southey  is  made  to  close 
her  career  precisely  at  the  point  when  its 
grandeur  commences.  She  believed  herself 
to  have  a  mission  for  the  deliverance  of 
France  ;  and  the  great  instrument  which  she 
was  authorized  to  use  towards  this  end,  wiis 
the  king,  Charles  VII.  Him  she  wiis  to 
crown.  With  this  coronation  her  triumph, 
in  the  plain  historical  sense,  ended. — And 
there  ends  Southey’s  poem.  But  exactly  at 
this  point,  the  grander  stage  of  her  mission 
commences,  viz.,  the  ransom  which  she,  a 
solitary  girl,  paid  in  her  own  person  for  the 
national  deliverance.  The  grander  half  of 
the  story  was  thus  sacrificed,  as  being  irrele-, 
vant  to  Southey’s  political  object ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  half  which  he  retained  did  not 
at  all  symbolize  that  object.  It  is  singular, 
indeed,  to  find  a  long  poem,  on  an  ancient 
subject,  adapting  itself  hieroglyphically  to  a 
modern  purpose ;  2dly,  to  find  it  failing  of  this 
purpose ;  and  3dly,  if  it  had  not  failed,  so 
planned  that  it  could  have  succeeded  only 
by  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  grandest  in  the 
theme. 

To  these  capital  oversights  Southey,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  Lamb  were  all  joint  parties  ;  the 
two  first  as  concerned  in  the  composition, 
the  last  as  a  frank  though  friendly  reviewer 
of  it  in  his  private  correspodence  with  Cole¬ 


ridge.  It  is,  however,  some  palliation  of 
these  oversights,  and  a  very  singular  fact  in 
itself,  that  neither  from  English  authorities 
nor  from  French,  though  the  two  nations  were 
equally  brought  into  close  connection  with  the 
career  of  that  extraordinary  girl,  could  any 
adequate  view  be  obtained  of  her  character 
and  acts.  The  o^ria/records  of  her  trial,  apart 
from  which  nothing  can  be  depended  upon, 
were  first  in  the  course  of  publication  from 
the  Paris  press  during  the  currency  of  last 
year.  First  in  1847,  about  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  after  her  ashes  had  been  dis¬ 
persed  to  the  winds,  could  it  be  seen  distinctly, 
through  the  clouds  of  fierce  partisanships 
and  national  prejudices,  what  had  been  the 
frenzy  of  the  persecution  against  her,  and  the 
utter  desolation  of  her  position, — what  had 
been  the  grandeur  of  her  conscientious  resist¬ 
ance. 

Anxious  that  our  readers  should  see  Lamb 
from  as  many  angles  as  possible,  we  have 
obtained  from  an  old  fiiend  of  his  a  memo¬ 
rial — slight,  but  such  as  the  circumstances 
allowed — of  an  evening  spent  with  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  winter  of  1821-2. 
The  record  is  of  the  most  unambitious  char¬ 
acter  ;  it  pretends  to  nothing,  as  the  reader 
will  see — not  so  much  as  to  a  pun,  which  it 
really  required  some  singularity  of  luck  to 
have  missed  from  Charles  Lamb,  who  often 
continued  to  fire  puns,  as  minute  guns,  all 
through  the  evening.  But  the  more  unpre¬ 
tending  this  record  is,  the  more  appropriate 
it  becomes  by  that  very  fact  to  the  memory 
of  him  who,  amongst  all  authors,  was  the 
humblest  and  least  pretending.  We  have 
often  thought  that  the  famous  epitaph  writ¬ 
ten  for  his  own  grave  by  Piron,  the  cynical 
author  of  La  Metromnnie,  might  have  come 
from  Lamb,  were  it  not  for  one  objection : 
Liimb’s  benign  heart  would  have  recoiled 
from  a  sarcasm,  however  effective,  inscribed 
upon  a  grave-stone  ;  or  from  a  jest,  however 
playful,  that  tended  to  a  vindictive  sneer 
amongst  his  own  farewell  words.  We  once 
translated  this  Piron  epitaph  into  a  kind  of 
rambling  Drayton  couplet ;  and  the  only 
point  needing  explanation  is,  that,  from  the 
accident  of  scientific  men.  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  being  usually  very  solemn 
men,  with  an  extra  chance,  therefore,  for 
being  dull  men  in  conversation,  naturally  it 
arose  that  some  wit  amongst  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  translated  F.  R.  S.  into  a  short-hand 
expression  for  a  Fellow  Remarkably  Stupid  ; 
i  to  which  version  of  the  three  letters  our 
I  English  epitaph  alludes.  The  French  ori- 
I  ginal  of  Piron  is  tliis  : — 
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“  Ci  git  Piron ;  qui  ne  fut  rien  ; 

Pas  ineme  academicien.” 

The  bitter  arrow  of  the  second  line  was  feath¬ 
ered  to  hit  the  French  Academic,  who  had 
declined  to  elect  him  a  member.  Our  trans¬ 
lation  is  this : 

Here  lies  Piron;  who  was — notlnng;  or,  if  that 
could  be,  was  less  ; 

How  !  nothing  ?  Yes,  nothing  ;  not  so  much  as 
F.  R.  S. 

But  now  to  our  friend’s  memorandum. 

“  October  6,  1848. 

“  My  Dear  X. — You  ask  me  for  some  memo¬ 
rial,  however  trivial,  of  any  dinner  party,  supper 
party,  water  parly — no  matter  what — that  I  can 
circumstantially  recall  to  recollection,  by  any 
features  whatever,  puns  or  repartees,  wisdom  or 
wit,  connecting  it  with  Charles  Lamb.  I  grieve 
to  say  that  my  meetings  of  any  sort  with  I..amb 
were  few,  though  spread  through  a  score  of  years. 
That  sounds  odd  for  one  that  loved  I^amb  so  en¬ 
tirely,  and  so  much  venerated  his  character.  But 
the  reason  was,  that  I  so  seldom  visited  Ix)ndon, 
and  Lamb  so  seldom  quitted  it.  Somewhere 
about  1810  and  1812  I  must  have  met  Lamb  re¬ 
peatedly  at  the  Courier  Office  in  the  Strand  ;  that 
is,  at  Coleridge’s,  to  whom,  as  an  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Stuart  (a  proprietor  of  the  paper)  gave  up 
for  a  time  the  use  of  some  rooms  in  the  office. 
Thither,  in  the  London  season,  (May  especially 
and  June,)  resorted  Lamb,  Godwin,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and,  once  or  twice,  VVordsw’orth,  who  visited  Sir 
George  Beaumont’s  Leicestershire  residence  of 
Coleorton  early  in  the  spring,  and  then  travelled 
up  to  Grosvenor  Square  with  Sir  George  and 
l^ady  Beaumont ;  ‘  spectatum  veniens,  veniens 
spectetur  ut  ipse.’” 


ance  of  distress  that  he  perhaps  did  not  feel, 
down  came  a  plunging  shot  into  the  very 
thick  of  us  with  ten  times  the  effect  it  would 
else  have  had.  If  his  stammering,  however, 
often  did  him  true  “  veoman’s  service,”  some- 
times  it  led  him  into  scrapes.  Coleridge  told 
me  of  a  ludicrous  embarrassment  which  it 
caused  him  at  Hastings.  Lamb  had  been 
medically  advised  to  a  course  of  sea-bathing  ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  door  of  his  bathing 
machine,  whilst  he  stood  shivering  with  cold, 
two  stout  fellows  laid  hold  of  him,  one  at 
each  shoulder,  like  heraldic  supporters  ;  they 
waited  for  the  word  of  command  from  their 
principal,  who  began  the  following  oration 
to  them :  “  Hear  me,  men  !  Take  notice  of 
this — I  am  to  be  dipped.”  What  more  he 
would  have  said  is  unknown  to  land  or  sea 
or  bathing-machines ;  for,  having  reached 


But  in  these  miscellaneous 
Lamb  said  little,  except  when  an  opening 
arose  for  a  pun.  And  how  effectual  that 
sort  of  small  shot  was  from  him,  I  need  not 
say  to  anybody  who  remembers  his  infirmity 
of  stammering,  and  his  dexterous  manage 
ment  of  it  for  purposes  of  light  and  shade. 
He  was  often  able  to  train  the  roll  of  stam¬ 
mers  into  settling  upon  the  words  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  effective  one ;  by  which 
means  the  key-note  of  the  jest  or  sarcasm, 
benefiting  by  the  sudden  liberation  of  his 
embargoed  voice,  was  delivered  with  the 
force  of  a  pistol-shot.  That  stammer  was 
worth  an  annuity  to  him  as  an  ally  of  his 
wit.  Firing  under  cover  of  that  advantage 
he  did  triple  execution ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  distressing  sympathy  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  with  his  distress  of  utterance  won  for  him 
unavoidably  the  silence  of  deep  attention 
and  then,  whilst  he  had  us  all  hoaxed  into 
this  attitude  of  mute  suspense  by  an  appear- 


the  word  dipped,  he  commenced  such  a  roll¬ 
ing  fire  of  Di — di — di — di,  that  when  at 
length  he  descended  it  plomb  upon  the  full 
word  dipped,  the  two  men,  rather  tired  of 
the  long  suspense,  became  satisfied  that  they 
had  reached  what  lawyers  call  the  “  opera¬ 
tive  ”  clause  of  the  sentence ;  and  both  ex¬ 
claiming  at  once,  “  Oh  yes,  sir,  we’re  quite 
aware  of  /Aa/,”  down  they  plunged  him  into 
the  sea.  On  emerging.  Lamb  sobbed  so 
much  from  the  cold,  that  he  found  no  voice 
suitable  to  his  indignation.  From  necessitv 
he  seemed  tranquil ;  and  again  addressing 
the  men,  who  stood  respectfully  listening,  he 
began  thus :  “  Men  !  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
your  attention  ?” — “  Oh,  surely,  sir,  by  all 
means.” — “  Then  listen  :  once  more  I  tell 
you  I  am  to  be  di — di — di — ” — and  then, 
gatherings  |  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  “  dipped,  I  tell 
you.” — “  Oh,  decidedly,  sir,’’  rejoined  the 
men,  “  decidedly” — and  dowm  the  stammerer 
went  for  the  second  time.  Petrified  with 
cold  and  wrath,  once  more  Lamb  made  a 
feeble  attempt  at  explanation  :  “  Grant  me 
pa — pa — patience ;  is  it  mum — um — murder 
you  me — me — mean  ?  Again  and  a — ga — 
ga — gain,  I  tell  you,  I’m  to  be  di — di — di — 
dipped,”  now  speaking  furiously,  with  the 
voice  of  an  injured  man.  “  Oh,  yes,  sir,” 
the  men  replied,  “  we  know  that — w'e  fully 
understood  it and  for  the  third  time  down 
went  Lamb  into  the  sea.  “  Oh,  limbs  of 
Satan !”  he  said,  on  coming  up  for  the  third 
time,  “  it’s  now  too  late ;  I  tell  you  that  I 
am — no,  that  I  was — to  be  di — di — di — 
dipped  only  once.^* 

Since  the  rencontres  with  Lamb  at  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  I  had  met  him  once  or  twice[at  literary 
dinner  parties.  One  of  these  occurred  at 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  the 
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publishers.  I  myself  was  suffering  too  much 
from  illness  at  the  time  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  what  passed,  or  to  notice  it  with  any  vigi¬ 
lance  of  attention.  Lamb,  I  remember, 
as  usual,  was  full  of  gaiety ;  and  as  usual  he 
rose  too  rapidly  to  the  zenith  of  his  gaiety  ; 
he  shot  upwards  like  a  rocket,  and,  as  usual, 
people  said  he  was  “  tipsy.”  To  me  Lamb 
never  seemed  intoxicated,  but  at  most  aeri¬ 
ally  elevated.  He  never  talked  nonsense, 
which  is  a  great  point  gained  ;  nor  polemi¬ 
cally,  which  is  a  greater  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  find  a  drunken  man  bent  upon  con¬ 
verting  oneself  ;  nor  sentimentally,  which  is 
greatest  of  all.  You  can  stand  a  man’s  fra¬ 
ternizing  ^vith  you ;  or  if  he  swears  an 
eternal  friendship — only  once  in  an  hour,  you 
do  not  think  of  calling  the  police  ;  but  once 
in  every  three  minutes  is  too  much.  Lamb 
did  none  of  these  things ;  he  was  always  ra¬ 
tional,  quiet,  and  gentlemanly  in  his  habits. 
Nothing  memorable,  I  am  sure,  passed 
upon  this  occasion,  which  was  ifi  November 
of  1821  ;  and  yet  the  dinner  was  memorable 
bv  means  of  one  fact  not  discovered  until 
many  years  later.  Amongst  the  company, 
all  literar}’^  men,  sate  a  murderer,  and  a  mur¬ 
derer  of  a  freezing  class ;  cool,  calculating, 
wholesale  in  his  operations,  and  moving  all 
along  under  the  advantages  of  unsuspecting 
domestic  confidence  and  domestic  opportuni¬ 
ties.  This  was  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial,  but  not  for 
any  of  his  murders,  and  transported  for  life. 
The  story  has  been  told  both  by  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  in  the  second  volume  of  these 
Final  Memoirs,”  and  previously  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Lytton.  Both  have  been  much 
blamed  for  the  use  made  of  this  extraordinary 
case ;  but  we  know  not  why.  In  itself  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  case  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  appall¬ 
ing  revelation  which  it  makes  of  power 
spread  through  the  hands  of  people  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  suspicion,  for  purposes  the  most  dread¬ 
ful.  It  is  remarkable  also  by  the  contrast 
which  existed  in  this  case  between  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  appearance  and  the  terrific  purposes 
with  which  he  was  always  dallying.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  a  journal  in  which  I  also 
had  written  several  papers.  This  formed  a 
shadowy  link  between  us  ;  and,  ill  as  I  was, 
I  looked  more  attentively  at  him  than  at  any¬ 
body  else.  Yet  there  were  several  men  of 
wit  and  genius  present,  amongst  whom  Lamb 
(as  I  have  said)  and  Thomas  Hood,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Reynolds  and  Allan  Cunningham.  But 
them  I  already  knew,  whereas  Mr.  W.  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time  and  the  last.  What 
interested  me  about  him  was  this — the  papers 


which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  his, 
(signed /a«us  Weathercock,  Vinkbooms,  Ac.,) 
were  written  in  a  spirit  of  coxcombry  that 
did  not  so  much  disgust  as  amuse.  The 
writer  could  not  conceal  the  ostentatious 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  luxurious  fit¬ 
tings-up  of  his  rooms,  in  the  fancied  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  bijouterie,  Ac.  Yet  it  was  easy  for 
a  man  of  any  experience  to  read  two  facts  in 
all  this  etalage — one  being,  that  his  finery 
was  but  of  a  second-rate  order ;  the  other, 
that  he  was  a  parrenu,  not  at  home  even 
amongst  his  second-rate  splendor.  So  far 

there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  Mr.  W - ’s 

papers  from  the  papers  of  other  triflers.  But 
in  this  point  there  was,  viz.,  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  upon  the  great  Italian  masters  of  paint¬ 
ing,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Ac.,  there  seemed  a 
tone  of  sincerity  and  of  native  sensibility,  as 
in  one  who  spoke  from  himself,  and  was  not 
merely  a  copier  from  books.  This  it  was 
that  interested  me ;  as  also  his  reviews 
of  the  chief  Italian  engravers — Morghen, 
Volpato,  Ac. ;  not  for  the  manner,  which 
overflowed  with  levities  and  impertinence, 
but  for  the  substance  of  his  judgments  in 
those  cases  where  I  happened  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  myself.  Here 
arose  also  a  claim  upon  Lamb’s  attention ; 
for  Lamb  and  his  sister  had  a  deep  feeling 
for  what  w'as  excellent  in  painting.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Lamb  paid  him  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  continued  to  speak  of  him  for  years 
with  an  interest  that  seemed  disproportioned 
to  his  pretensions.  This  might  be  owing  in 
part  to  an  indirect  compliment  paid  to  Miss 

Lamb  in  one  of  W - ’s  papers ;  else  his 

appearance  would  rather  have  repelled 
Lamb ;  it  was  common-place,  and  better 
suited  to  express  the  dandyism  which  over¬ 
spread  the  surface  of  his  manner  than  the 
unaffected  sensibility  which  apparently  lay 
in  his  nature.  Dandy  or  not,  however,  this 
man  on  account  of  the  schism  in  his  papers, 
so  much  amiable  puppyism  on  one  side,  so 
much  deep  feeling  on  the  other,  (feeling,  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  of  the  grandest  objects  that 
earth  has  to  show,)  did  really  move  a  trifle 
of  interest  in  me,  on  a  day  when  I  hated  the 
face  of  man  and  woman.  Yet  again,  if  I 
had  known  this  man  for  the  murderer  that 
even  then  he  was,  what  sudden  loss  of  inte¬ 
rest — what  sudden  growth  of  another  in¬ 
terest,  would  have  changed  the  face  of  that 
party !  Trivial  creature,  that  didst  carry 
thy  dreadful  eye  kindling  with  perpetual 
treasons !  Dreadful  creature,  that  didst 
carry  thy  trivial  eye,  mantling  with  eter¬ 
nal  levity,  over  the  sleeping  surfaces  of 
confiding  household  life — oh,  what  a  revo- 
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lution  for  man  wouldst  thou  have  accom¬ 
plished  liad  thy  deep  wickedness  pros¬ 
pered  !  Wliat  was  that  wickedness  ?  In  a 
few  words  I  will  say. 

At  this  time  (October,  1848)  the  whole 
British  island  is  appalled  by  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  poisoning.  Locusta  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  Madame  Brinvilliers  in  Paris, 
were  people  of  original  genius  ;  not  in  any 
new  artifice  of  toxicology,  not  in  mere  man¬ 
agement  of  poisons,  wtis  the  audacity  of  their 
genius  displayed.  No;  but  in  profiting  by 
domestic  openings  for  murder,  unsuspected 
through  their  very  atrocity.  Such  an  open¬ 
ing  was  made  some  years  ago  by  those  who 
saw  the  possibility  of  founding  purses  for 
parents  upon  the  murder  of  their  children. 
This  was  done  upon  a  larger  scale  than  had 
been  suspected,  and  upon  a  plausible  pre¬ 
tence.  To  bury  a  corpse  is  costly  ;  but  of  a 
hundred  children  only  a  few,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  mortality,  will  die  wdthin  a  given 
time.  Five  shillings  a-piece  will  produce 
£25  annually,  and  that  will  bury  a  considera¬ 
ble  number.  On  this  principle  arose  Infant 
Burial-societies.  For  a  few'  shillings  annu¬ 
ally,  a  parent  could  secure  a  funeral  for  every 
child.  If  the  child  died,  a  few  guineas  fell 
due  to  the  parent,  and  the  funeral  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  cost  of  his.  But  on  this 
arose  the  suggestion — Why  not  execute  an 
insurance  of  this  nature  tw'enty  times  over  ? 
One  single  insurance  pays  for  the  funeral — 
the  other  nineteen  are  so  much  clear  gain,  a 
lucru  ponatiir,  for  the  parents.  Yes;  but  on 
the  supposition  that  the  child  died !  tw'enty 
are  no  better  than  one,  unless  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  garner.  Now',  if  the  child  died 
naturally,  all  w’as  right ;  but  how,  if  the  child 
did  not  die  ?  Why,  clearly  this : — the  child 
that  can  die,  and  won’t  die,  may  be  made  to 
die.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  that ; 
and  it  is  shocking  to  know,  that  according  to 
recent  discoveries,  poison  is  comparatively  a 
very  merciful  mode  of  murder.  Six  years 
ago  a  dreadful  communication  was  made  to 
the  public  by  a  medical  man,  viz.,  that  three 
thousand  children  were  annually  burned  to 
death  under  circumstances  show'ing  too  clearly 
that  they  had  been  left  by  their  mothers  w'ith 
the  means  and  the  temptations  to  set  them¬ 
selves  on  fire  in  her  absence.  But  more 
shocking,  because  more  lingering,  are  the 
deaths  by  artificial  appliances  of  wet,  cold, 
hunger,  bad  diet,  and  disturbed  sleep,  to  the 
frail  constitutions  of  children.  By  that  ma¬ 
chinery  it  is,  and  not  by  poison,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  qualify  themselves  for  claiming  the  fu¬ 
neral  allowances.  Here,  however,  there  oc¬ 


cur  to  any  man  on  reflection,  tw'o  eventual 
restraints  on  the  extension  of  this  domestic 
curse: — 1st,  as  there  is  no  pretext  for  want¬ 
ing  more  than  one  funeral  on  account  of  one 
child,  any  insurances  beyond  one  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  ground  of  suspicion.  Now,  if  any 
plan  w'ere  devised  for  securing  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  insurances,  the  suspicions  would 
travel  as  fast  as  the  grounds  for  them.  2dly, 
it  occurs,  that  eventually  the  evil  checks 
itself,  since  a  society  established  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rates  of  mortality  would  be  ruined  when 
a  murderous  stimulation  was  applied  to  that 
rate  too  extensively.  Still  it  is  certain  that, 
for  a  seasqn,  this  atrocity  has  prospered  in 
manufacturing  districts  for  some  years,  and 
more  recently,  as  judicial  investigations  have 
show'n,  in  one  agricultural  district  of  Essex. 

Now',  Mr.  W - ’s  scheme  of  murder  was, 

in  its  outline,  the  very  same,  but  not  applied 
to  the  narrow  purpose  of  obtaining  burials 
from  a  public  fund.  He  persuaded,  for  in¬ 
stance,  two  beautiful  young  ladies,  visitors  in 
his  family,  to  insure  their  lives  for  a  short 
period  of  tw'o  years.  This  insurance  was  re¬ 
peated  in  several  different  offices,  until  a  sum 
of  £18,000  had  been  secured  in  the  event  of 
their  deaths  within  the  two  years.  Mr. 

W - took  care  that  they  should  die,  and 

very  suddenly,  within  that  period ;  and  then, 
having  previously  secured  from  his  victims  an 
assignment  to  himself  of  this  claim,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  this  assignment  available. 
But  the  offices,  which  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  extract  from  the  young  ladies  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  reasons  for  this  limited 
insurance,  had  their  suspicions  at  last  strongly 
roused.  One  office  had  recently  experienced 
a  case  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  also  the 
young  lady  had  been  poisoned  by  the  man  in 
whose  behalf  she  had  effected  the  insurance  : 
all  the  offices  declined  to  pay  ;  iictions  at  law 
arose ;  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  which 

followed,  Mr.  W - ’s  character  was  fully 

exposed.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments  which  ensued,  he  committed  forgery, 
and  w'as  transported. 

From  this  Mr.  W - ,  some  few  days  af¬ 

terwards,  I  received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner 
party,  expressed  in  terms  that  were  oblig¬ 
ingly  earnest.  He  mentioned  the  names  of 
his  principal  guests,  and  amongst  them  rested 
most  upon  those  of  Lamb  and  Sir  David  Wil¬ 
kie.  From  an  accident  I  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  I  greatly  regretted  it.  Sir  David 
one  might  rarely  happen  to  see  except  at  a 
crowded  party.  But  as  regarded  Lamb,  I 
was  sure  to  see  him  or  to  hear  of  him  again  in 
some  way  or  other  within  a  short  time.  This 
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opportunity  in  fact  offered  itself  within  a  aerial  gossamer  than  of  earthy  cobweb — 
month  through  the  kindness  of  the  Lambs  more  like  a  golden  haze  falling  upon  him 
themselves.  They  had  heard  of  my  being  in  gently  from  the  heavens  than  a  cloud  exhal- 
solitary  lodgings,  and  insisted  on  my  coming  ing  upwards  from  the  flesh.  Motionless  in 
to  dine  with  them,  which  more  than  once  I  his  chair  as  a  bust,  breathing  so  gently  as 
did  in  the  Avinter  of  1821-2.  scarcely  to  seem  certainly  alive,  he  presented 

The  mere  reception  by  the  Lambs  was  so  the  image  of  repose  midway  between  life  and 
full  of  goodness  and  hospitable  feeling,  that  death,  like  the  repose  of  sculpture ;  and  to 
it  kindled  animation  in  the  most  cheerless  or  one  who  knew  his  history  a  repose  aft'ecting- 
torpid  of  invalids.  I  cannot  imagine  that  ly  contrasting  with  the  calamities  and  inter- 
any  memorabilia  occurred  during  the  visit ;  nal  storms  of  his  life.  I  have  heard  more 
but  I  will  use  the  time  that  would  else  be  persons  than  I  can  now  distinctly  recall,  ob- 
lost  upon  the  settling  of  that  point,  in  put-  serve  of  Lamb  when  sleeping,  that  his  coun¬ 
ting  down  any  triviality  that  occurs  to  my  tenance  in  that  state  assumed  an  expression 
recollection.  Both  Lamb  and  myself  had  a  almost  seraphic,  from  its  intellectual  beauty 
furious  love  for  nonsense  ;  headlong!  nonsense,  of  outline,  its  childlike  simplicity,  and  its  be- 
Excepting  Professor  Wilson,  I  have  knoAvn  nignity.  It  could  not  be  called  a  transfigu- 
nobody  who  had  the  same  passion  to  the  ration  that  sleep  had  worked  in  his  face ;  for 
same  extent.  And  things  of  that  nature  bet-  the  features  wore  essentially  the  same  expres- 
ter  illustrate  the  realities  of  Lamb’s  social  life  sion  Avhen  waking  ;  but  sleep  spiritualized 
than  the  gravities  which,  weighing  so  sadly  that  expression,  exalted  it,  and  also  harmo- 
on  his  solitary  hours,  he  sought  to  banish  nized  it.  Much  of  the  change  lay  in  that 
from  his  moments  of  relaxation.  .  last  process.  The  eyes  it  was  that  disturbed 

There  were  no  strangers;  Charles  Lamb,  the  unity  of  effect  in  Lamb’s  waking  face, 
his  sister,  and  myself  made  up  the  party,  lliey  gave  a  restlessness  to  the  character  of 
Even  this  was  done  in  kindness.  They  knew  his  intellect,  shifting,  like  Northern  Lights, 
that  I  should  have  been  oppressed  by  an  ef-  through  every  mode  of  combination  with  fan- 
fort  such  as  must  be  made  in  the  society  of  tastic  playfulness,  jind  sometimes  by  fier>’ 
strangers  ;  and  they  placed  me  by  their  own  gleams  obliterating  for  the  moment  that  pure 
fireside,  where  I  could  say  as  little  or  as  light  of  benignity  Avhich  Avas  the  predominant 
much  as  I  pleased.  reading  on  his  features.  Some  people  have 

We  dined  about  five  o’clock,  and  it  Avas  supposed  that  Lamb  had  JeAvish  blood  in  his 
one  of  the  hospitalities  inevitiible  to  the  veins,  Avhich  seemed  to  account  for  his  gleam- 
Lambs,  that  any  game  which  they  might  re-  ing  eyes.  It  might  be  so :  but  this  notion 
ceiA’e  from  rural  friends  in  the  course  of  the  found  little  countenance  in  Lamb’s  own  Avay 
week,  Avas  reserved  for  the  day  of  a  friend’s  of  treating  the  gloomy  mediaeval  traditions 
dining  Avith  them.  propagated  throughout  Europe  about  the 

In  regard  to  wine.  Lamb  and  myself  had  JeAvs,  and  their  secret  enmity  to  Christian 
the  same  habit — perhaps  it  rose  to  the  dig-  races.  Lamb,  indeed,  might  not  be  more 
nity  of  a  principle — viz.,  to  take  a  great  deal  serious  than  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have 
during  dinner — none  after  it.  Consequently,  been  in  his  Shylock  ;  yet  he  spoke  at  times 
as  Miss  Lamb  (Avho  drank  only  Avater)  retired  as  from  a  station  of  Avilful  bigotry,  and  seem- 
almost  Avith  the  dinner  itself,  nothing  remain-  ed  (Avhether  laughingly  or  not)  to  sympathize 
ed  for  men  of  our  principles,  the  rigor  of  with  the  barbarous  Christian  superstitions 
which  we  had  illustrated  by  taking  rather  too  upon  the  pretended  bloody  practices  of  the 
much  of  old  port  before  the  cloth  Avas  draAvn,  Jcavs,  and  of  the  early  Jewish  ])hysicians. 
except  talking ;  amoeba'an  collotpiy,  or,  in  Being  himself  a  Lincoln  man,  he  treated  Sir 
Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase,  a  dialogue  of  “  brisk  Hugh*  of  Lincoln,  the  young  child  that  suf- 
reciprocation.”  But  this  was  impossible ;  fered  death  by  secret  assassination  in  the 
OA'er  Lamb,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  there  JeAvish  quarter  rather  than  suppress  his  daily 
passed  regularly,  after  taking  Avine,  a  brief  anthems  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  time  historical 
eclipse  of  sleep.  It  descended  upon  him  as  personage  on  the  rolls  of  martyrdom  ;  care- 
softly  as  a  shadoAV.  In  a  gross  person,  la-  less  that  this  fable,  like  that  of  the  apprentice 
den  with  superfluous  flesh,  and  sleeping  murdered  out  of  jealousy  by  his  master,  the 
heavily,  this  Avould  haA*e  been  disagreeable  ;  architect,  had  destroyed  its  own  authority  by 

but  in  Lamb,  thin  even  to  metigerness,  spare  _ 

and  Aviry’^  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  as  Iho-  «  story  which  fumit^hes  a  basis  to  the  fine 
mas  Aejuinas,  wasted  by  scholastic  vigils,  the  ballad  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  and  to  the  Canterbury 
aflfection  of  sleep  seemed  rather  a  network  of  Tale  of  Chaucer’s  Lady  Abbess. 
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ubiquitous  diffusion.  All  over  Europe  the 
same  legend  of  the  murdered  apprentice  and 
the  martyred  child  reappears  under  different 
nanies — so  that  in  effect  the  verification  of 
the  tale  is  none  at  all,  because  it  is  unani¬ 
mous  ;  is  too  narrow  because  it  is  too  im¬ 
possibly  broad.  Lamv,  however,  though  it 
was  often  hard  to  say  whether  he  were  not 
secretly  laughing,  swore  to  the  truth  of  all 
these  old  fables,  and  treated  the  hberalities 
of  the  present  generation  on  such  points  as 
mere  fantastic  and  effeminate  affectations, 
which,  no  doubt,  they  often  are  as  regards 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  them.  The 
bigotry,  Avhich  it  pleased  his  fancy  to  assume, 
he  used  like  a  sword  against  the  Jew,  as  the 
official  weapon  of  the  Christian,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  Capulet  would  have 
drawn  upon  a  Montague,  without  conceiving 
it  any  duty  of  his  to  rip  up  the  grounds  of 
so  ancient  a  quarrel :  it  was  a  feud  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  see  that  originally  it  had 
been  an  honest  feud.  I  cannot  yet  believe 
that  Lamb,  if  seriously  aware  of  any  family 
interconnection  with  Jewish  blood,  would, 
even  in  jest,  have  held  that  one-sided  lan¬ 
guage.  !More  probable  it  is,  that  the  fiery 
eye  recorded  not  any  alliance  with  Jewish 
blood,  but  that  disastrous  alliance  with  in- 
.sanity  which  tainted  his  own  life,  and  laid 
desolate  his  sister’s. 

On  awaking  from  his  brief  slumber.  Lamb 
sat  for  some  time  in  profound  silence,  and 
then,  with  the  most  startling  rapidity,  sang 
out — “  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins  not  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  but  as  if  soliloquizing.  For  five 
minutes  he  relapsed  into  the  same  deep  si¬ 
lence  ;  from  which  again  he  started  up  into 
the  same  abrupt  utterance  of — “  Diddle,  did¬ 
dle,  dumpkins.”  I  could  not  help  laughing 
aloud  at  the  extreme  energy  of  this  sudden 
communication,  contrasted  with  the  deep  si¬ 
lence  that  went  before  and  followed.  Lamb 
smilingly  begged  to  know  what  I  was  laugh¬ 
ing  at,  and  with  a  look  of  as  much  surprise 
as  if  it  were  I  that  had  done  something  un¬ 
accountable,  and  not  himself.  I  told  him  (as 
was  the  truth)  that  there  had  suddenly  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  the  possibility  of  my  being  in 
some  future  period  or  other  called  on  to  give 
an  account  of  this  very  evening  before  some 
literarv  committee.  The  committee  might 
say  to  me — (supposing  the  case  that  I  out¬ 
lived  him) — “  You  dined  with  Mr.  Lamb  in 
January,  1822  ;  now,  can  you  remember  any 
remark  or  memorable  observation  which  that 
celebrated  man  made  before  or  after  dinner  ?’’ 
I  as  Respondent.  “  Oh  yes,  I  can.” 


Com.  “  What  was  it  ?” 

Resp.  “  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins.” 

Com.  “  And  was  this  his  only  observa¬ 
tion  ?  Did  Mr.  Lamb  not  strengthen  this  re¬ 
mark  by  some  other  of  the  same  nature  ?” 

Resp.  “  Yes,  he  did.” 

•  Com.  “  And  what  was  it  ? 

Resp.  “  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins.” 

Com.  “What  is  your  secret  opinion  of 
Dumpkins  ?  Do  you  conceive  Dumpkins  to 
have  been  a  thing  or  a  person  ?” 

Resp.  “  I  conceive  Dumpkins  to  have 
been  a  person,  having  the  rights  of  a  person.” 

Com.  “  Capable  for  instance  of  suing  and 
being  sued?” 

Resp.  “  Yes,  capable  of  both ;  though  I 
have  reason  to  think  there  would  have  been 
very  little  use  in  suing  Dumpkins.” 

Com.  “  How  so  ?  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you,  the  Respondent,  in 
your  own  case  have  found  it  a  vain  specula¬ 
tion  countenanced  only  by  visionary  lawyers, 
to  sue  Dumpkins  ?” 

Resp.  “No;  I  never  lost  a  shilling  by 
Dumpkins,  the  reason  for  which  may  be  that 
Dumpkins  never  owed  me  a  shilling ;  but 
from  his  prcenomen  of  ‘  diddle’  I  apprehend 
that  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  joint- 
stock  companies.” 

Com.  “  And  your  opinion  is,  that  he  may 
have  diddled  Mr.  Lamb  ?” 

Resp.  “  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  unlikely.” 

Com.  “And,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Lamb’s 
pathetic  reiteration  of  his  name,  *  Diddle, 
diddle,’  you  would  be  disposed  to  infer  that 
Dumpkins  had  practised  his  diddling  talents 
upon  Mr.  L.  more  than  once.” 

Resp.  “  I  think  it  probable.” 

Lamb  laughed,  and  brightened  up ;  tea 
was  announced ;  Miss  Lamb  returned.  The 
cloud  had  passed  away  from  Lamb’s  spirits, 
and  again  he  realized  the  pleasure  of  evening, 
which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  so  essential 
to  the  pleasure  of  literature. 

On  the  table  lay  a  copy  of  Wordsworth, 
in  two  volumes  ;  it  was  the  edition  of  Long¬ 
man,  printed  about  the  time  of  Waterloo. 
\V  ordsworth  was  held  in  little  consideration, 
I  believe,  amongst  the  house  of  Longman  ; 
at  any  rate,  their  editions  of  his  works  were 
got  up  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  table  of  contents  was  drawn  up 
like  a  short-hand  bill  of  parcels.  By  acci¬ 
dent  the  book  lay  open  at  a  part  of  this  ta¬ 
ble,  where  the  sonnet  beginning — 

“  Alas !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest” — 

had  been  entered  with  mercantile  speed, 
as — 
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“Alas!  what  boots, - ” 

“Yes,”  said  Lamb,  reading  this  entry  in 
a  dolorous  tone  of  voice,  “  he  may  well  say 
that.  I  paid  Hoby  three  guineas  for  a  pair 
that  tore  like  blotting  paper,  when  I  was 
leaping  a  ditch  to  escape  a  farmer  that  was 
pursuing  me  with  a  pitch-fork  for  trespass¬ 
ing.  But  why  should  W.  wear  boots  in 
Westmoreland  ?  Pray  advise  him  to  patron¬ 
ize  shoes.” 

The  mercurialities  of  Lamb  were  infinite, 
and  always  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
recklessness  for  the  quality  or  the  prosperity 
of  the  sally.  It  seemed  to  liberate  his  spirits 
from  some  burthen  of  blackest  melancholy 
which  oppressed  it,  when  he  had  thrown  off 
a  jest ;  he  would  not  stop  one  instant  to  im¬ 
prove  it ;  nor  did  he  care  the  value  of  a 
straw  whether  it  were  good  enough  to  be 
remembered,  or  so  mediocre  as  to  extort  high 
moral  indignation  from  a  collector  who  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  into  his  collection  of  jests 
and  puns  any  that  were  not  felicitously  good 
or  revoltingly  bad. 

After  tea.  Lamb  read  to  me  a  number  of 
beautiful  compositions  which  he  had  himself 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  into  a  blank 
paper  folio  from  unsuccessful  authors.  Neg¬ 
lected  people  in  every  class  won  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Lamb.  One  of  the  poems,  I  re¬ 
member,  was  a  very  beautiful  sonnet  from  a 
volume  recently  published  by  Lord  Thur- 
low — which,  and  Lamb’s  just  remarks  upon 
it,  I  could  almost  repeat  verbatim  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  nearly  twenty-seven  years  later,  if 
your  limits  would  allow  me.  But  these, 
you  tell  me,  allow  of  no  such  thing ;  at  the 
utmost  they  allow  only  twelve  lines  more. 
Now  all  the  w'orld  knows  that  the  sonnet 
itself  w  ould  require  fourteen  lines ;  but  take 
fourteen  from  tw’elve,  and  there  remains 
very  little,  I  fear ;  besides  which,  I  am  afraid 
two  of  my  twelve  are  already  exhausted. 
This  forces  me  to  interrupt  my  account  of 
Lamb’s  reading  by  reporting  the  very  acci¬ 
dent  that  did  interrupt  it  in  fact ;  since  that 
no  less  characteristically  expressed  Lamb’s 
peculiar  spirit  of  kindness,  (always  quicken¬ 
ing  itself  towards  the  ill-used  or  the  down¬ 
trodden,)  than  it  had  previously  expressed 
itself  in  his  choice  of  obscure  readings. 
Two  ladies  came  in,  one  of  whom  at  least 
had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  worldly  considera¬ 
tion.  They  were  ladies  who  would  not  have 
found  much  recreation  in  literar}’  discus¬ 
sions;  elderly,  and  habitually  depressed. 
On  their  account.  Lamb  proposed  whist — 
and  in  that  kind  effort  to  amuse  them,  which 


naturally  drew  forth  some  momentary  gaie¬ 
ties  from  himself,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  im¬ 
press  themselves  on  the  recollection,  the 
evening  terminated. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  a 
special  examination  of  Lamb’s  writings, 
some  of  which  were  failures,  and  some  were 
so  memorably  beautiful  as  to  be  uniques  in 
their  class.  The  character  of  Lamb  it  is, 
and  the  life-struggle  of  Lamb,  that  must  fix 
the  attention  of  many,  even  amongst  those 
wanting  in  sensibility  to  his  intellectual 
merits.  This  character  and  this  struirirle,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  impress  many 
traces  of  themselves  upon  Lamb’s  writings. 
Even  in  that  view,  therefore,  they  have  a 
ministerial  value  ;  but  separately,  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  an  independent  value  of 
the  highest  order.  Upon  this  point  we 
gladly  adopt  the  eloquent  w  ords  af  Sergeant 
Talfourd  : — 

“  The  sweetness  of  Lamb’s  character,  breathed 
tbrongh  his  writings,  was  felt  even  by  strangers  ; 
but  its  heroic  aspect  w’as  nnguessed  even  by 
many  of  his  friends.  Let  tliem  now  consider  it, 
and  ask  if  the  annals  of  self-sacrifice  can  show 
anything  in  human  action  and  endurance  more 
lovely  than  its  self-devotion  exhibits  ?  It  w’as  not 
merely  that  he  saw',  through  the  ensanguined 
cloud  of  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
family,  the  unstained  excellence  of  his  sister, 
w'hose  madness  had  caused  it ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  take  her  to  his  own  home  with  reverential 
affection,  and  cherish  her  through  life ;  that  he 
gave  up,  for  her  sake,  all  meaner  and  more  selfish 
love,  and  all  the  hopes  which  youth  blends  with 
the  passion  which  disturbs  and  ennobles  it ;  not 
even  that  he  did  all  this  cheerfully,  and  without 
pluming  himself  upon  his  brotherly  nobleness  as 
a  virtue,  or  seeking  to  repay  himself  (as  some  un¬ 
easy  martyrs  do)  by  small  instalments  of  long  re¬ 
pining  ; — but  that  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
in  which  ho  first  knew  and  took  bis  course  to  his 
last.  So  far  from  thinking  that  his  sacrifice  of 
youth  and  love  to  his  sister  gave  him  a  license  to 
follow  his  owm  caprice  at  the  expense  of  her  feel¬ 
ings,  even  in  the  lightest  matters,  he  always  wTote 
and  spoke  of  her  as  his  wiser  self,  his  generous 
benefactress,  of  whose  protecting  care  he  was 
scarcely  worthy.” 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  which  the 
Sergeant  does  not  overlook,  that  Lamb’s 
efforts  for  the  becoming  support  of  his  sister 
lasted  through  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Twelve  years  before  his  death,  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  India  House,  by  granting  him 
a  liberal  retiring  allowance,  had  placed  his 
own  support  under  shelter  from  accidents  of 
any  kind.  But  this  died  with  himself ;  and 
he  could  not  venture  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
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event  of  his  own  death,  the  India  House 
would  grant  to  his  sister  the  same  allowance 
as  by  custom  is  granted  to  a  wife.  This 
they  did  ;  but  not  venturing  to  calculate 
upon  such  nobility  of  patronage.  Lamb  had 
applied  himself  through  life  to  the  saving  of 
a  provision  for  his  sister  under  any  accident 
to  himself.  And  this  he  did  with  a  per¬ 
severing  prudence,  so  little  known  in  the 
literary  class,  amongst  a  continued  tenor  of 
generosities,  often  so  princely  as  to  be 
scarcely  known  in  any  class. 

Was  this  man,  so  memorably  good  by  life¬ 
long  sacrifice  of  himself,  in  any  profound 
sense  a  Christian  ?  The  impression  is,  that 
he  was  not.  We,  from  private  communica¬ 
tions  wdth  him,  can  undertake  to  say  that, 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Christianity,  he  was.  What 
has  injured  Lamb  in  this  point  is,  that  his 
early  opinions  (which,  however,  from  the 
first  were  united  with  the  deepest  piety)  are 
read  by  the  inattentive,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  opinions  of  his  mature  days ;  secondly, 
that  he  had  few  religious  persons  amongst 
his  friends,  which  made  him  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  own  views ;  thirdly,  that 
in  any  case  where  he  altered  opinions  for 
the  better,  the  credit  of  the  improvement  is 
assigned  to  Coleridge.  Lamb,  for  example, 
beginning  life  as  a  Unitarian,  in  not  many 
years  became  a  Tnnitarian.  Coleridge  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  same  changes  in  the  same 
order  :  and,  here  at  least.  Lamb  is  supposed 
simply  to  have  obeyed  the  influence,  con¬ 
fessedly  great,  of  Coleridge.  This,  on  our 
own  knowledge  of  Lamb’s  views,  we  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  an  error.  And  the  following 
extracts  from  Lamb’s  letters  will  show,  not 
only  that  he  was  religiously  disposed  on  im¬ 
pulses  self-derived,  but  that,  so  far  from 
obeying  the  bias  of  Coleridge,  he  ventured, 
on  this  one  subject,  firmly  as  regarded  the 
matter,  though  humbly  as  regarded  the 
manner,  affectionately  to  reprove  Coleridge. 

In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  in  1797, 
the  year  after  his  first  great  affliction,  he 
says:— 

“  Coleridge,  1  have  not  one  truly  elevated  char¬ 
acter  among  my  acquaintance  ;  not  one  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  not  one  but  undervalues  Christianity. 
Singly,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Wesley — [have  you 
read  his  life  ?] — was  not  he  an  elevated  charac¬ 
ter  ?  Wesley  has  said  religion  is  not  a  solitary 
thing.  Alas !  it  is  necessarily  so  with  me,  or 
next  to  solitary.  ’Tis  true  you  write  to  me ;  but 
correspondence  by  letter  and  personal  intimacy 
are  widely  different.  Do,  do  write  to  me ;  and  do 
some  good  to  my  mind — already  how  much 
‘  warped  and  relaxed’  by  the  world  !” 


In  a  letter  written  about  three  months 
previously,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  blame 
Coleridge  at  some  length  for  audacities  of 
religious  speculation,  which  seemed  to  him 
at  w'ar  with  the  simplicities  of  pure  religion. 
He  says : — 

“  Do  continue  to  write  to  me.  I  read  your  let¬ 
ters  w’ith  my  sister,  and  they  give  us  both  abund¬ 
ance  of  delight.  Especially  they  please  us  two 
when  you  talk  in  a  religious  strain.  Not  but  we 
are  offended  occasionally  with  a  certain  freedom 
of  expression,  a  certain  air  of  mysticism,  more 
consonant  to  the  conceits  of  pagan  philosophy 
than  consistent  with  the  humility  of  genuine 
piety.” 

Then,  after  some  instances  of  what  he 
blames,  he  says  : — 

“  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Coleridge.  I  wish  not 
to  cavil:  I  know  I  cannot  instruct  you;  I  only 
wish  to  remind  you  of  that  humility  which  best 
becometh  the  Christian  character.  God  in  the 
New  Testament,  our  best  guide,  is  represented  to 
us  in  the  kind,  condescending,  amiable,  familiar 
light  of  a  parent ;  and,  in  my  poor  mind,  ’tis  best 
for  us  so  to  con.«ider  him  as  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  our  best  friend,  w’ithout  indulging  too  bold 
conceptions  of  His  cbaracter.” 

About  a  month  later,  he  says : — ] 

“  Few'  but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  talk  a  language  I  understand  not ; 
I  conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
Mem.” 

W  e  see  by  this  last  quotation  where  it  was 
that  Lamb  originally  sought  for  consolation. 
We  personally  can  vouch  that  at  a  maturer 
period,  when  he  w’as  approaching  his  fiftieth 
year,  no  change  had  affected  his  opinions 
upon  that  point  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  changes  had  occurred  in  his  needs 
for  consolation,  we  see,  alas !  in  the  records 
of  his  life.  Whither,  indeed,  could  he  fly  for 
comfort,  if  not  to  his  Bible  ?  And  to  whom 
was  the  Bible  an  indispensable  resource,  if 
not  to  Lamb  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  say, 
that  in  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  he  w  as 
everywhere  profound  or  consistent,  but  he 
was  always  earnest  in  his  aspirations  after  its 
spiritualities,  and  had  an  apprehensive  sense 
of  its  pow'er. 

Charles  Lamb  is  gone  :  his  life  w'as  a  con¬ 
tinued  struggle  in  the  service  of  love  the 
purest,  and  within  a  sphere  visited  by^  little  of 
contemporary  applause.  Ev'en  his  intellectual 
displays  won 'but  a  narrow  sympathy  at  any 
time,  and  in  his  earlier  period  were  saluted 
with  positive  derision  and  contumely  on  the 
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few  occasions  when  they  were  not  oppressed 
by  entire  neglect.  But  slowly  all  things 
right  themselves.  All  merit,  which  is  found¬ 
ed  in  truth  and  is  strong  enough,  reaches  by 
sweet  exhalations  in  the  end  a  higher  senso¬ 
ry — reaches  higher  organs  of  discern¬ 
ment,  lodged  in  a  selecter  audience.  But  the 
original  obtuseness  or  vulgarity  of  feeling 
that  thwarted  Lamb’s  just  estimation  in  life, 
will  continue  to  thwart  its  popular  diffusion. 
There  are  even  some  that  continue  to  regard 
him  with  the  old  hostility.  And  we,  there¬ 
fore,  standing  by  the  side  of  Lamb’s  grave, 
seemed  to  hear,  on  one  side,  (but  in  abated 
tones,)  strains  of  the  ancient  malice — “  This 
man,  that  thought  himself  to  be  somebody, 
is  dead — is  buried — is  forgotten!”  and,  on 
the  other  side,  seemed  to  hear  ascending,  as 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  anthem — “This 
man,  that  thought  himself  to  be  nobody,  is 
dead — is  buried  ;  his  life  has  been  searched ; 
and  his  memory  is  hallowed  for  ever  1” 


Canning’s  Estimate  of  Chalmers. — 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  first  visited  London,  the 
hold  that  he  took  on  the  minds  of  men  was 
unprecedented.  It  was  a  time  of  strong 
political  feeling ;  but  even  that  was  unheeded, 
and  all  parties  thronged  to  hear  the  Scottish 
preacher.  The  very  best  judges  were  not 
prepared  for  the  display  that  they  heard. 
Canning  and  Wilberforce  went  together,  and 
got  into  a  pew  near  the  door.  The  elder  in 
attendance  stood  alone  by  the  pew.  Chal¬ 
mers  began  in  his  usual  unpromising  way, 
by  stating  a  few  nearly  self-evident  proposi¬ 
tions,  neither  in  the  choicest  language  nor  in 
the  most  impressive  voice.  “  If  this  be  all,” 
said  Canning  to  his  companion,  “  it  will 
never  do.”  Chalmers  went  on — the  shuf¬ 
fling  of  the  conversation  gradually  subsided, 
lie  got  into  the  mass  of  his  subject ;  his 
weakness  became  strength,  his  hesitation 
was  turned  into  energy  ;  and,  bringing  the 
whole  volume  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  it, 
he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  the  most  close 
and  conclusive  argument,  brilliant  with  all 
the  exuberance  of  an  imagination  which 
ranged  over  all  nature  for  illustrations,  and 
yet  managed  and  applied  each  of  them  with 
the  same  unerring  dexterity,  as  if  that  single 
one  had  been  the  study  of  a  whole  life. 
“The  tartan  beats  us,”  said  Mr.  Canning; 
“  we  have  no  preaching  like  that  in  England.” 
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Origin  of  John  Gilpin. — Perhaps  the 
name  of  no  })lace  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
is  so  universally  known  as  that  of  Edmonton, 
and  this  knowledge  may  be  attributed  to  the 
famous  visit  of  that  “  citizen  of  credit  and 
renown,”  who  once  set  out  to  see  the  “  Bell” 
from  “  famous  London  town.”  The  “  Bell,” 
which  is  a  popular  inn,  still  hangs  out  its 
“  wide-soundinfj  ”  si^n,  iind  calls  the  lovers 
of  fun  and  poetry  to  do  their  devoirs  to 
“  porter  ”  and  the  genius  of  Cowper.  The 
following  occurs  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  as 
the  origin  of  the  world-famed  ballad  of 
“  John  Gilpin  “  It  happened  one  after¬ 
noon,  in  those  years  when  Cowper’s  accopi- 
plished  friend.  Lady  Austen,  made  a  part  of 
his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  observed 
him  sinking  into  increased  dejection ;  it  was 
her  custom  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  the 
resources  of  her  sprightly  powers  for  his  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  She  told  him  the  story  of 
John  Gilpin,  (which  had  been  treasured  in 
her  memory  from  her  childhood,)  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its 
effects  on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the  air 
of  enchantment.  He  informed  her  the  next 
morning  that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought 
on  by  his  recollection  of  her  story,  had  kept 
him  waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  bal¬ 
lad  !  So  arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  ‘  John 
Gilpin.’  To  Lady  Austen’s  suggestion,  also, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  poem  of  the  ‘  Task.’  ” 


A  Miserly  Marquess. — A  few  days  ago 
the  furniture,  Ac.,  of  the  chateau  of  the 
miserly  Marquess  d’Aligre,  in  the  village  of 
C  baton,  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain,  was 
sold  by  auction.  This  old  Marquess  was 
the  richest  man  in  France  ;  he  possessed  300 
houses  in  Paris  and  other  tov^ns,  fifty  estates 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000,0 'JO/,  capital  placed  in  the 
public  funds  of  different  countries ;  and  yet 
the  furniture  of  his  favorite  chateau  was  old, 
dirty,  w'retched  in  the  extreme,  and  would 
have  disgraced  a  low'  lodging-house.  There 
was  not  a  decent  picture,  not  a  cushion  or 
curtain,  or  carpet,  that  was  not  ragged ;  not 
a  chair  or  table  that  was  not  rickety  ;  not  a 
piece  of  crockery  that  w'as  not  cracked. — 
Globe. 
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Travelling,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Let  no  one  lament  that  he  is  cut  off 
from  the  delightful  foreign  tour  which  “  the 
state  of  the  Continent”  has  forbidden,  if  he 
have  still  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  and  treasures  of  his  own  dear  land. 
There  is  more  altogether  to  be  seen  in  Great 
Britain,  whether  of  the  historical,  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  the  wonderful,  or  the  picturesque, 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  leave  Ireland  out  of  the 
question,  for  even  tourists  have  become  Re¬ 
pealers  now.  Let  no  one  especially  lament 
his  hard  fate  who  intended  this  summer  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  St.  Petersburg, 
or  Constantinople,  or  Cairo,  or  Pesth,  if  he 
have  not  seen  a  city  nearer  home  as  singular 
as  any  of  these,  and  more  beautiful,  viz.,  the 
fair  capital  of  Scotland.  We  are  not  Scotch 
ourselves,  nor,  singular  to  say,  could  we 
have  been,  even  had  we  been  born  in  the  very 
heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  Edinburgh  is  not 
“our  own  romantic  town,”  except  in  love, 
gratitude,  and  adoption,  yet  we  envy  every 
traveller  his  first  impressions  of  her  wondrous 
beauties  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  possible  to  envy 
another  that  of  which  we  ourselves  with  a 
long  and  close  acquaintance  have  never  lost 
the  freshness.  Still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live 
these  impressions  over  and  over  again  with 
any  sensible  and  susceptible  companion  who 
will  intrust  himself  to  our  guidance;  and, 
after  a  hard  day’s  work,  to  earn  the  thanks 
that  are  due  to  a  kind  and  patient  cicerone- 
ship,  when  all  the  time  we  have  been  trotting 
our  companion  about  quite  as  much  for  our 
own  good  pleasure  as  for  his. 

How  we  enjoy,  for  instance,  sallying  out 
with  him  the  first  morning  into  Princes 
street,  that  our  eyes  may  wander  in  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment  through  the  whole 
length  of  that  unrivalled  causeway  from  west 
to  east.  Beginning  with  that  pile  of  Castle 
rock,  and  its  towers  and  guerites  standing 
bold  against  the  sky  ;  we  pass,  in  rapid 
glance,  first  the  classic  portico  and  rich  pillar¬ 
ed  perspective  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 


our  Queen,  in  graceful  robing,  enthroned 
upon  it ;  then  that  beautiful  gothic  struc¬ 
ture  starling  up  like  a  tall  sprouting  plant, 
or  graceful  je/  d'eau,  all  sparkling  still  with 
the  freshness  of  newly-hewn  stone,  with  the 
thoughtful  liead  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seen 
beneath ;  and  catch  between  them  as  we 
proceed  glimpses  of  towers,  and  spires,  and 
old  houses,  and  rich  foliage,  till  our  vision 
rests  on  the  Calton  Hill,  with  its  airy  Par¬ 
thenon  pillars  traced  against  the  early  eastern 
sun.  Or  again,  to  place  ourselves  north  and 
south,  looking  up  on  one  side  at  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  pile  of  gray  Old  Town,  with  its 
giddy  houses,  eleven  stories  high  ;  its  ragged 
outline  of  Avail  and  chimney,  with  tower, 
and  spire,  and  coroneted  steeple,  seen  above  ; 
and,  nearer  and  lower,  those  grand  arches  of 
the  North  Bridge,  spanning  a  very  city  in 
their  length  ;  and,  higher  and  further,  the 
blue  line  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  with  huge  Ben 
Arthur  presiding,  like  a  lion  couchant,  over 
the  scene; — and  then  down  on  the  other 
side,  on  those  splendid  rows  of  palatial  edi¬ 
fices,  terrace  below  terrace,  embosomed  in 
rich  gardens,  Avith  the  blue  Forth  beyond, 
and  the  long  sweeping  lines  of  the  Fife  hills 
beyond  that,  till  the  old  song  comes  into  our 
heads,  and  Ave  involuntarily  exclaim,  in  a 
rhapsody  of  enthusiasm, — 

Auld  Reekie  greet  ye  w’ell ; 

And  Reekie  New  beside  ; 

Ye’re  like  a  chieftain  old  and  gray, 

Wi’  a  young  and  bonny  bride. 

Or  how  we  delight  to  stand  with  him  at 
the  top  of  the  Lawn  Market,  looking  up  at 
strange  old  houses  with  their  gables  towards 
the  street ;  their  open  stairs  mounting  above 
our  heads ;  their  dark  cellars  and  cavities 
disappearing  beneath  our  feet ;  with  those 
dark,  dirty,  winding  passages,  like  deep  rents 
between  the  houses,  sloping  into  misty  dark¬ 
ness,  or  giving  momentary  glimpses  of 
woods,  and  hills,  and  turreted  mansions,  like 
Paradise,  beyond  them;  and  to  wonder  in 
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what  part  of  the  world  we  can  possibly  be, 
till  the  dress  or  physiognomy  of  the  people 
— not  their  speech,  for  that’s  all  Greek  to  us 
still — or  the  names  on  the  many  boards, — 
Kenmore,  Grocer ;  Porteous,  Tailor ;  or  Mac- 
Beth,  Flesher ;  or  the  buzz  of  a  distant  bag¬ 
pipe,  or  a  whiff  of  Scotch  broth,  struggling 
with  less  agreeable  perfumes,  or,  most  sig- 
nihcant  of  all,  a  sting  of  sharp  east  wind, 
convince  us  that  we  are  in  no  other  than  the 
“  Land  o’  Cakes.” 

Or  how  we  love  to  loiter  with  him  on  the 
grand  road  beneath  the  Calton  Hill,  looking 
on  the  one  side  at  all  the  crowded  forms  of 
both  towns,  and  over  and  under  those  bridges 
and  bands  of  communication  which  the  old 
chieftain  has  extended  like  loving  arms  to 
his  bride,  and  on  the  other  at  old  Holyrood 
with  her  mjissive  towers  and  delicate  but 
ruined  chapel ;  beyond  which  lies  the  glori¬ 
ous  expanse  of  land  and  sea,  where  the  cone 
of  North  Berwick  Law  overtops  the  coast, 
and  even  the  Bass  on  a  clear  day  is  distin¬ 
guishable  ;  and,  casting  all  comparisons  to 
the  wind,  while  it  happens  just  here  to  blow 
so  hard  that  we  can  hardly  keep  our  hats  on, 
to  vow  before  heaven  and  earth  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  not  her  equal  in  the  whole  world. 

It  were  strange  if  it  had,  for  what  other 
city  can  boast  of  such  a  concurrence  of 
natural  advantages  ?  Situated  on  a  quasi 
peninsula,  having  the  sea,  with  its  islands, 
and  the  Forth  with  its  hills,  as  its  east  and 
north  boundaries ;  with  Salisbury  Craigs 
flanking  like  a  wall  of  defence  the  approach 
to  Arthur’s  Seat  on  the  south-east  ;  and  the 
rugged  knolls  of  the  Braed  Hills,  and  the 
bold  lines  of  the  Pentlands  stretching  round 
from  the  south  to  the  west ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  splendid  mass  of  rock, 
inaccessible  on  three  sides,  and  sloping  down 
on  the  fourth  with  a  high  rocky  ridge,  in¬ 
viting  a  warlike  race  to  perch  their  nests 
upon  it;  Auld  Reekie,  even  when  single, 
must  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
And  then  to  see  that  “  bonny  bride,”  whom 
he  has  taken  to  his  arms  rather  late  in  life — 
for  the  old  chieftain,  like  a  true  cautious  Scot, 
did  not  encumber  himself  with  a  better-half 
till  he  could  afford  it — and  whom  he  has 
not  only  placed  in  a  position  which  would 
alone  give  grandeur  to  the  meanest  building, 
but  also  clothed  in  a  splendor  of  architecture 
which  would  make  a  better  St.  Petersburg 
of  her,  even  if,  like  that  much  over-praised 
city,  she  lay  etched  out  on  a  swamp.  Truly 
there  is  no  city  like  Edinburgh. 

Twenty  cities  might  be  endowed  with  the 
superfluity  of  her  beauties.  The  only  draw¬ 


back  is,  that  there  is  too  much  in  one  feast 
even  for  the  veriest  gourmand  in  scenery  to 
do  justice  to.  One  is  almost  distracted  with 
the  variety.  You  feel  that,  while  you  are 
enjoying  some  paragon  of  Art,  you  are  losing 
some  marvel  of  Nature ;  that  while  you  are 
gloating  on  a  Canaletti,  you  are  neglecting  a 
Turner :  that  you  can  nowhere  place  your¬ 
self  before  one  grand  object  without  turning 
your  back  on  another  ;  that,  in  short,  if  you 
are  in  Edinburgh  but  a  few  days,  you  are 
gorged  with  an  over-abundance  of  good 
things ;  and  that  if  you  live  there  all  your 
life,  you  can  never  be  satiated. 

We  Englisli  are  especially  entitled  to  a 
kind  of  fatherly  pride  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Town.  It  was  the  prosperity  resulting  to 
1  Caledonia  by  her  alliance  w  ith  England  which 
built  this  city  of  palaces.  It  w  as  the  friendly, 
though  at  first  hated,  hand  of  the  Union, 
which  gave  aw^ay  the  bride.  The  same  deed, 
signed,  as  tradition  reports,  in  a  cellar  in  the 
High  street,  which  gave  Scotland  finally  to 
England,  gave  also  some  eighty  years  later 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  to  Scotland. 

One  cannot  but  feel,  on  lookinjr  round,  how 
puzzling  It  must  have  been  for  the  first  build¬ 
ers  to  know  where  to  place  their  houses,  for 
very  embarras  de  belles  sites.  There  were 
mountain,  and  sea,  and  river,  and  hill,  and 
wooded  knolls,  and  verdant  slopes,  and  sunsets 
and  sunrises,  such  as  are  seen  now  here  else,  all 
spread  out  to  choose  from ;  for  front  or  back 
view%  or  both.  Not  that  we  should  have 
doubted  long.  The  centre  of  Princes  street 
w  ould  have  been  our  final  choice  :  for  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea,  hill  and  river,  verdant  slopes 
and  wooded  knolls,  mav  be  had  in  other  coun- 
tries :  but  where  else  is  there  to  be  found  an 
object  so  strange,  so  various,  so  inexhaustibly 
fascinating,  as  that  w'onderful,  gray,  lofty, 
jagged  thing,  conglomerate  of  innumerable 
dw  ellings,  and  yet  apparently  all  of  one  piece, 
spread  out  before  us  from  east  to  west,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  “  the  Old  Town  ?” 
The  wonder  is  how  any  mode  of  life,  which 
requires  abstraction  of  thought  and  closeness 
of  application,  could  ever  be  carried  on  in 
rooms  commanding  this  view.  Lawyers,  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  especially  authors,  unless  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  blind,  must  have  been  ruined 
here.  This  accounts  for  the  general  passing 
of  these  houses  in  Princes  street,  originally 
built  for  gentlemen’s  families,  into  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  shopkeepers,  who,  it  mfiy  be  re¬ 
marked,  borrow  a  leaf  from  out  of  our  book,, 
and  are  more  civil  than  most  others  in  escort¬ 
ing  their  customers  to  the  door,  just  for  an 
excuse  to  get  a  peep  of  that  exquisite  Old 
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Town,  and  go  back  refreslied  to  their  coun¬ 
ters.  One  of  the  chief  haberd  ishers  in  Princes 
street  assured  us,  in  true  trading  language, 
that  lie  would  not  sell  that  view  before  his 
door  for  a  thou.sand  pounds  ;  and,  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  our  souls,  v,e  believed  him.  How 
the  tourists  who  take  up  their  abode  at  Gibb’s 
Hotel  can  manage  to  get  dressed  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  perpetual  enigma.  That  Old  Town 
must  have  made  many  a  poor  man  too  late 
for  the  railway. 

How  ifrand  is  the  first  morninj;  view  of  it, 
as  it  rises  from  its  high  pedestal  of  rich  foli¬ 
age  ! — one  huge  gray  mass,  all  jagged  in  out¬ 
line,  like  an  enormous  granite  ruin  ;  till  grad¬ 
ually  a  thousand  windows — some  scattered 
up  and  down,  others  in  level  rows  eleven 
times  repeated — glimmer  murkily  in  the  early 
light ;  and  a  thousand  chimneys  send  forth 
their  slender  pennons  of  smoke  in  beautifully 
waving  lines  at  every  stage  of  altitude  ;  some 
floating  into  the  clouds  above,  others  wending 
up  their  way  from  the  very  ba.'^c  as  if  sent 
forth  by  subterranean  fires ;  and  then,  as  the 
sun  mounts  higher,  (if  we  have  any  sun  at  all,) 
and  light  and  shadow  fall  upon  this  maze  of 
monotonous  confusion,  to  see  how  those 
eleven-storied  j)atriarchs  stand  forward,  with 
smaller  structures  clustering  at  their  roots, 
throwing  deep  shadows  into  endless  entan¬ 
glements  of  roof,  and  wall,  and  gable,  and 
dark  hollows,  and  strange  antiquated  forms ; 
till  more  murky  windows  glimmer,  and  more 
smoking  pennons  wave,  and  we  feel  that  this 
IS  not  only  the  accumulated  erection  of  many 
past  ages,  but  the  jiresent  residence  of  a 
crowded  people. 

We  have  doubted  whether  the  sun  would 
shine  upon  the  traveller,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  even  wish  it  for  him.  There  is  a 
mysterious  affinity  between  the  Old  Town 
and  the  prevailing  skies  of  Scotland  which  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  its  greatest  charms ;  there  is 
an  exquisite  harmony  of  tint  which,  like  a 
picture  painted  in  the  fewest  colors,  is  always 
acceptable  to  the  eye.  Everj'thing  partakes 
of  that  beautiful  rusty  tone — the  green  gray 
rocks,  the  gray  green  trees,  the  blue  gray 
sky ;  and  then  that  pure  gray  Old  Town, 
which,  like  a  veritable  Rembrandt  etching, 
has  a  coloring  all  its  own,  which  nothing  else 
can  attain. 

And  now  we  should  advise  our  traveller 
to  tear  himself  from  the  window,  if  he  can, 
and  bestow  his  enthusiasm  elsewhere  for  a 
time.  It  can  come  nowhere  amiss  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  let  him  return  to  his  post  at  the 
gloaming,  or  just  before  it,  as  the  last  glitter 
of  the  evening  sun  is  dying  away,  and  the 
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huge  mass  is  returning  to  its  misty  monotony, 
thoufrh  not  for  loiw.  For  even  before  the 
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last  gold  fi  om  w  ithout  has  passed  away,  the 
first  spark  from  within  has  begun  to  shine ; 
and  here  and  there  a  ray  is  seen  feebly  pierc¬ 
ing  the  gloom,  irregularly  placed,  like  the 
sentinel  lights  upon  a  huge  scattered  fortress ; 
wdiile  window  after  window',  faint  and  pink, 
dawns  into  view',  and  little  earth-born  stars 
twinkle  in  the  clouds  above,  and  brighter  glow  ¬ 
worms  emerge  in  the  depths  below ;  and  the 
illumination  spreads  upward  and  dow'nward, 
and  brightens  as  it  goes.  And  now'  may  be 
discovered,  more  clearly  than  by  any  daylight 
view',  the  distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  occupants ;  how'  the  comfort  di¬ 
minishes  as  the  light  spreads  upw'ard,  “  small 
by  degrees  and  dimly  less.”  Those  eleven¬ 
storied  houses  especially  are  regular  gauges 
of  social  distinctions.  Below',  the  burners  of 
gas,  brilliant  and  glowing,  for  two  or  three 
stories  ;  then  very  respectable  long-sixes ; 
then  the  modest  poverty  of  the  dip ;  and, 
lastly,  a  little  twinkle  from  garret  and  lucum 
which  savors  miserably  of  the  rushlight. 
Not  that  any  of  the  lights  are  very  brilliant 
now',  for  a  cold  mist  has  shrouded  the  whole 
scene,  and  they  glimmer  mysteriously  and 
ghostily ;  and  the  whole  mass  looks  larger 
and  loftier  than  ever ;  for,  in  the  general 
gloom,  the  lights  in  the'morc  modern  houses 
which  nestle  in  the  hollow  seem  to  be  all  one 
portion  of  the  great  fa^'ade ;  while,  in  the 
darkness  which  hides  every  object  between 
us  and  it,  the  huge  and  dimly-illuminated 
monster  seems  to  start  from  a  bottomless 
abyss. 

And  now'  this  is  surely  enough  of  the  Old 
Town  front.  But  no,  w’e  have  one  aspect 
more  to  show'  our  companion.  He  has  shut 
the  windoAV  and  left  it,  for  the  night  is  raw', 
and  who  cares  to  look  at  the  beautiful  or  the 
picturesque  through  spectacles  ?  But  he  re¬ 
turns  for  one  glance  between  ten  and  eleven, 
throw's  up  the  sash  in  hot  haste  to  be  sure 
that  the  wondrous  object  he  has  just  caught 
sight  of  is  not  a  phantasmagoria  of  his  senses, 
and  then  stands  transfixed.  The  night  is 
dark,  the  fog  has  all  cleared  aw'ay,  and  a  dense 
black  curtain  hanirs  from  heaven  to  earth, 
studded  with  lights  innumerable,  like  the 
fullest  firmament  of  stars  w'e  have  seen  in  the 
clearest  tropical  sky.  Like  the  stars,  too,  in 
irregularity, — here  a  “  burning  row,”  there  a 
Pleiades  cluster ;  some  tw  inkling  like  planets  ; 
others  steady  and  distant  as  fixed  orbs ;  some 
moving  slowly  across  a  space,  others  dancing 
like  Jack-o’-lanterns,  a  few'  going  out  as  he 
gazes  :  and  he  could  stand  and  gaze  all  night. 
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The  longer  he  looks,  the  more  he  wonders. 
It  is  a  transparency  on  a  scale  Vauxhall  never 
dreamt  of.  It  is  an  enormous  grim  spectre, 
with  lights  innumerable  in  its  hollow  eyes. 
It  is  a  robe  blacker  than  night,  spangled  with 
orbs  brighter  than  the  stars.  It  is'  a  w'all 
pierced  wdth  countless  holes,  with  a  w'orld 
blazinfr  behind  it.  What  should  he  liken 
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that  to,  of  which  he  has  never  seen  or  im¬ 
agined  the  likeness  before  ? 

The  Old  Town  is  doing  his  best  to  turn 
night  into  day.  Thousands  of  candles  are 
there,  shininj;  forth  on  a  nau^litv  w’orld. 
Just  about  the  centre  maybe  seen  three  lights, 
framed  in  crimson,  telling  of  a  more  luxuriant 
abode  than  any  other  behind  that  black  wall, 
and  leading  the  eye  suddenly  dowm  to  tw’o 
red  fiery  balls,  shooting  horizontally  across 
the  base,  which  betray  the  railway-line  deep 
in  the  hollow. 

It  is  w’orth  arriving  at  night  by  that  rail¬ 
way,  the  North  British,  to  be  tiiken  by  sur¬ 
prise  by  this  radiant  phenomenon ;  and  taken 
by  surprise  the  traveller  must  be,  or  he  won’t 
look  at  all.  For  there  is  no  being  so  per¬ 
versely  indisposed  to  see  what  he  has  pur¬ 
posely  come  to  see  as  an  Englishman  just 
arrived  by  a  train,  and  that  an  hour  and 
a  half  behind  time.  Curiosity  and  love  of 
novelty  are  strong  passions  in  the  human 
breast ;  but  there  is  one  stronger  still,  at  least 
in  an  EnMish  one,  and  that  is  love  of  lui;- 
gage  !  The  traveller  has  thought  of  nothing 
else  all  day  but  the  first  impressions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Anticipations  of  Auld  Reekie  and 
New'  Reekie  have  beguiled  a  day-long  jour¬ 
ney  ;  but  once  arrived  in  the  very  hollow'  of 
their  mighty  embrace,  his  thoughts  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  grovelling  with  his  luggage. 
We  see  him  in  imagination  toiling  up  that 
steep  road  w'hich  leads  directly  to  Gibb’s 
Hotel,  turning  round  every  moment  to  see 
that  the  porter  w'ho  is  carrying  his  “  three 
pieces,” — as  foreign  travel  has  taught  him  to 
designate  his  portmanteau,  hat-case,  and  car¬ 
pet-bag, — is  not  absconding  w'ith  them  behind 
his  back  ;  when  turning  again,  just  as  he 
reaches  the  level  of  Princes  Street,  that  won¬ 
drous  transparency  suddenly  bursts  upon 
him.  He  sbinds  in  perfect  amazement ;  and 
portmanteau,  hat-case,  and  carpet-btig,  may 
go  on  to  Aberdeen,  or  back  to  London,  for 
aught  he  cares ! 

But  now  morning  is  come  again,  fresh  and 
blowy,  with  plenty  of  that  dust  which  Edin- 
burgh  so  unnecessarily  scatters  in  her  visit¬ 
ors’  eyes.  The  Old  Tow'n  is  once  more  in 
i  ts  usual  rusty  suit,  w'ith  waving  smoke  and 
glimmering  window'.  We  must  break  through 


that  gray  cnist,  and  penetrate  deeper  into  its 
mysteries.  Let  us  ascend  one  of  those  eleven¬ 
storied  piles  we  have  been  admiring  under 
such  diversity  of  aspect.  Take  that  massive 
front,  with  its  high-peaked  lucums  to  the 
right,  near  that  cx(juisite  green  sIojk*  from 
the  Castle  Esplanade.  It  w'as  here  Johnson 
visited  Boswell ;  and  here  also  David  Hume 
resided  many  years,  till  he  removed  into  the 
oldest  square  of  the  New'  Town.  AVe  cross 
the  Earthen  Mound,  or  rather  climb  it,  for  it 
is  a  steep  Jtscent,  and  enter  an  open  door- 
wav,  looking  like  a  burrowing-hole  at  the 
base  of  the  great  pile  above  it.  A  broad 
stone  staircase  is  before  us,  regularly 
zig-zagging  up,  nine  steps  at  a  time.  At 
every  alternate  flight  are  two  sashless  win¬ 
dow's  looking  out  into  the  Avorld,  or  a  door 
leading  into  the  warren.  .Other  walkers  are 
following  us, — w'omen,  and  children,  and  ba¬ 
kers’  bovs,  meet  us, — for  this  stair  is  a  regu- 
lar  thoroughfare  into  Milne  Court,  and  so 
through  to  the  High  street,  which  sets  on  to 
it  behind  at  about  the  fifth  story.  So  far  it 
is  not  only  “  a  common  stair,”  as  the  Scotch 
significantly  call  it,  but  a  positive  street ;  con¬ 
ducting  between  rows  of  houses  which  lift 
themselves  one  above  another,  eac’'.  liaviag 
its  ow'n  private  door,  with  t’.eir  urass  plates 
and  iron  scrapers,  as  if  in  the  open  aii>in- 
stead  of  being  side  bv  side.  One  of  these 
doors  is  open  ;  w'e  peep  into  a  long,  dark  ves¬ 
tibule,  leading  right  and  left,  with  more  doors 
and  more  brass  plates  leading  off  that; — 
houses  w’ithin  houses,  each  having  its  parlor, 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  garret,  and  cellar,  all  on 
one  floor.  The  w'arren  is  full,  indeed  !  But 
we  mount  higher  and  higher — Heaven  pity 
those  W'ho  live  at  top  ;  half  w'ay  is  treadmill 
sufficient ! — and  the  brass  knockers  and  plates 
of  gentility  vanish  as  we  ascend,  and  the 
doors  look  poorer,  and  the  w'ind  whistles 
about  us  through  the  open  windows,  and  our 
companion  feels  very  much  as  if  he  were 
mounting  a  church  steeple,  or  climbing  the 
winding  branches  of  a  l(»fty  silver  fir  to  steal 
the  nest  that  lies  at  top.  At  length  w'e 
are  at  the  last  flight ;  and  toiling  slowly  up, 
with  a  pail  of  w’ater  in  her  hand,  is  a  poor 
old  Avoman,  who  goes  groaning  and  grum- 
bling,  and  looks  as  if  she  would  have  been 
much  more  comfortable  on  a  broomstick.  AVe 
take  the  pail  off  her  hands,  beg  in  return  to 
see  her  domicile,  and  arc,  in  a  few  minutes, 
comfortably  resting  ourselves  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  clouds.  The  room  is  lined  Avit'n 
old  smoke-dried  panelling.  A  little  fire  is 
I  smouldering  on  an  open  hearth  ;  a  few  odds 
I  and  ends  of  primitive-colored  prints  are  hung 
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around  ;  there  is  a  bed  place  in  the  wall,  to  those  we  are  going  to  see,  although  she 
with  a  rug  for  the  covering.  In  short,  her  knows  nothing  of  David  Hume.  We  emerge 
little  abode  might  have  been  a  biggin  nestled  five  stories  higher  than  we  entered,  into  a 
in  some  nook  of  the  Highlands,  instead  of  a  gloomy  court,  with  high,  blackened,  grim 
garret  perched  on  the  top  of  brass  plates  and  houses  round  it,  and,  following  a  dirty  alley  to 
cast-iron  scrapers ;  at  all  events,  it  would  not  the  right,  are  soon  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
have  seemed  further  removed  from  the  rest  the  Castle  Esplanade.  Here,  where  the  statue 
of  the  world.  But  the  view  is  one  which  the  of  the  Duke  of  York  now  looks  down  on  a 
Highlands  themselves  could  not  have  offered,  few  loitering  soldiers,  or  an  occasional  pas- 
The  only  Avindow  is  in  the  recess  of  one  of  senger,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  old 
those  lucums  we  had  seen  from  beloAv.  This  city  used  to  promenade.  But  the  view  is  un¬ 
recess  is  evidently  the  old  lady’s  scullery,  altered.  On  the  one  side  that  never-tiring 
wash-house,  and  back-kitchen.  Here  she  Forth,  Avith  the  Ochills  lying  in  a  different  in- 
has  been  Avashing  out  rags  and  gutting  her-  clination  to  any  other  hills  in  Scotland,  as  if 
rings,  Avith  a  vicAv  of  heaven  and  earth  be-  purposely  to  fill  up  the  circular  boundary  to 
fore  her  one  would  have  thought  she  could  the  eye ;  on  the  other  the  Braed  Range,  Avith 
not  have  turned  her  eyes  from.  Noav  Edin-  the  Blackford  Hill,  renoAvned  in  Marmion, 
burgh,  Avith  all  her  magnificence  of  square,  and  Avood  and  villa  beneath  ;  and  in  the  cen- 
street,  monument,  garden,  and  public  build-  tre,  standing  apparently  on  the  A^ery  tops  of 
ing,  lies  spread  out  beneath  us, — Avith  field  the  houses  in  the  Grass  Market,  that  exqui- 
and  homestead,  and  green  slope  beyond,  and  site  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  sev- 
smoking  Leith,  and  smiling  Granton  ;  and  enteenth  centur}",  Heriot’s  Hospital.  But,  as 
villages  and  country-houses,  and  the  broad  usual,  there  is  too  much  to  admire  at  once  ; 
Forth  speckled  Avith  vessels,  and  the  grand  for  that  stupendous  Castle  rock,  of  which  you 
Fife  hills,  Avhich  have  risen  higher  and  higher  only  perceive  the  real  height  now  that  you 
with  us,  and  a  sky  above  the  Avhole  Avhich  is  are  yourself  on  an  eminence,  is  alone  all-suf- 
alone  Avorth  climbing  eleven  stories  to  see.  ficient  to  engross  the  eye.  With  its  ancient 
From  this  AvindoAV  the  birth  and  progress  fortifications,  too,  on  this  side;  archways, 
of  that  glorious  city  had  been  Avatched.  portcullis,  half-moon  battery,  and  clean-cut 
Hence,  if  any  one  remained  at  home  on  such  sentinel-boxes,  the  very  ideal  of  a  stronghold 
a  day,  the  great  festivity  of  laying  the  first  of  the  middle  ages.  And  that  high-barred 
stone  was  overlooked.  From  this  garret  AvindoAv  towards  the  south-east,  on  that  giddy 
conjectures  had  been  formed  hoAv  the  great  continuation  of  the  perpendicular  outline, 
undertaking  Avould  end,  and  hoAv  far  the  Avhere  Mary  Stuart  Avas  confined  of  James 
building  mania  Avould  extend.  From  this  lit-  ^"1.,  in  a  room  not  so  big  as  any  modern  but¬ 
tle  lucum  recess  a  Avhole  history  of  the  grad-  ler’s  pantry  in  any  of  those  modern  palaces 
ual  progress  and  development  of  Scottish  civ-  beneath.  That  room  is  Avell  Avorth  seeing, 
ilization  might  have  been  read  ;  unless,  as  is  Avith  the  royal  cipher  on  the  six  feet  square 
most  probable,  the  predecessors  of  our  old  ceiling.  ‘And  that  dungeon,  too,  Avhere  the 
lady  had  been,  like  herself,  mere  draAvers  of  graceful  regalia  of  Scotland  lay  hidden  for  a 
water  and  gutters  of  herrings,  and  had  never  hundred  and  tAvelve  years  beneath  an  accu- 
thought  of  progress  or  chilization  at  all.  For  mulation  of  dust,  and  is  noAV  shown  spark- 
her  ideas  move  very  properly  in  her  OAvn  ling  with  its  jeAvels  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
small  sphere ;  and  Avhen  Ave  compliment  her  But  Ave  must  leaA’e  all  those  sights  for  the 
on  the  beauty  of  the  vicAv,  she  complains  that  present,  and  Mons  Meg,  too,  Avho  waylays  us 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  bring  up  “  every  drap  o’  cunningly  on  our  passage,  and  plunge  our 
Avater”  that  height :  and  so  it  is.  Then  our  traAeller  at  once  into  all  the  noise,  the  dirt, 
traveller,  in  his  best  English,  respectfully  in-  the  squalor,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  High 
quires  Avhether  she  can  tell  him  in  Avhich  street. 

story  David  Hume  lodged.  “  DaAvvid  Hume!  It  does  not  matter  if  it  be  the  first  or  the 
DaAA'vid  Hume !”  says  the  old  Avoman ;  “  I  fiftieth  time  that  this  locality  opens  its  pic- 
hae  been  here  this  echteen  year,  and  never  turesque  perspective  before  your  eyes,  the 
'mind  sic  a  name.  DaAvvid  Hume  is  noon  same  sense  of  strangeness,  wonder,  and  doubt, 
this  stair.”  To  Avhich  he  gently  replies,  in  as  to  time  and  place,  is  sure  at  first  to  beset  us. 
Toots’  phraseology,  that  it  is  “  of  no  conse-  Those  lofty  houses,  Avith  their  gables  towards 
quence,”  and  Ave  beat  a  retreat.  the  street,  Avith  their  roAvs  of  double  lucums. 

But  tliis  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  an  surmounted  here  and  there  Avith  that  of 
Old  Town  abode ;  or  rather,  too  fair  an  one.  Avhich  no  time  or  climate  can  obliterate  the  ele- 
That  old  lady  is  of  a  different  order  of  beings  gance — the  fleurs-de-lis — Avith  their  tablets 
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of  old  dates,  and  old  coats-of-arms,  and  old 
Latin  and  French  inscriptions — ^might  repre¬ 
sent  France  or  Flanders  at  the  present  day, 
only  rougher,  ruder,  and  grander ;  or  Paris, 
or  London,  three  centuries  ago.  That  stal¬ 
wart-looking  female,  with  basket  on  back, 
and  short,  striped,  woollen  petticoat,  may  be 
Norman;  that  decrepit  old  crone  with  close¬ 
folding  cap,  through  which  her  wrinkled  fea¬ 
tures  and  gray  locks  peep  Jis  through  a  crev¬ 
ice,  may  be  Flemish;  that  girl,  with  full- 
bordered  cap,  flopping  back  from  her  face 
with  the  wind,  if  it  were  but  clean,  might  be 
Dutch.  But  these  are  only  passing  impres¬ 
sions  ;  those  houses  were  built  by  a  ruder 
and  hardier  race  than  any  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  ;  those  crowds  above  and  below,  on 
every  side,  are  Scotch,  and  nothing  but 
Scotch,  and  their  squalor  that  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  is  a  strange  scene,  however  often  viewed. 
We  are  treading  a  mighty  causeway  where 
kings  and  princes  have  passed  in  triumph, 
and  might  still  pjiss  with  gorgeous  consisten¬ 
cy  of  eflect,  and  nothing  but  the  lowest  mis¬ 
ery  meets  our  eyes.  We  are  standing  in 
what  is  evidently  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
a  great  capital,  and  it  is  the  capital  only  of 
the  poor.  Poverty  in  every  form,  of  dirt, 
and  care,  and  carelessness,  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  great  city.  It  lolls  impudently 
out  of  mullioned  windows  ;  it  swarms  merri¬ 
ly  beneath  arched  doorways ;  it  drags  itself 
wearily  up  picturesque  open  stone  stiiircases, 
and  disappears  in  mysterious  dimness ;  it  dives 
recklessly  into  deep  cellars,  and  is  lost  in 
utter  darkness ;  it  emerges  from  beneath 
doorways  surmounted  with  ducal  coronets ;  it 
totters  down  filthy  alleys,  into  which  you 
would  as  soon  follow  it  as  into  a  coal-pit ; 
it  lounges  and  sprawls  in  every  attitude 
upon  a  noble  breadth  of  granite  pavement, 
elevated  two  steps  above  the  street,  which 
Regent  street  might  envy  ;  it  fights,  and 
gossips,  and  scolds,  and  screams  in  the  centre 
of  a  causeway  where  six  carriages  might 
drive  abreast.  If  you  look  upwards,  clothes 
are  fluttering  to  dry  out  of  wretched  gar¬ 
rets,  where  one  would  hardly  think  they 
could  be  worn.  “  Lodjrinsrs  to  let”  stick  out 
of  eight-story-high  pigeon-holes,  where  one 
would  hardly  think  it  possible  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  could  exist.  Human  heads  are  protru¬ 
ded  at  a  giddy  height,  whence  one  would  imag¬ 
ine  it  impossible  for  them  to  descend.  On  all 
sides,  up  and  down,  population  is  swarming 
in  those  numbers  which  poverty  and  wretch¬ 
edness  alone  venture  to  rear,  till  your  heart 
sinks  within  you  as  you  contemplate  it  all. 
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and  think  of  government,  and  societies,  and 
district  visitors,  or  any  other  form  in  which 
the  charity  of  the  day  seeks  to  do  battle  with 
the  misery  of  the  day,  and  feel  how  fruitless 
must  be  all  such  efforts  against  an  impreg¬ 
nable  stronghold  of  squalor  like  this.. 

But  we  did  not  transport  our  traveller 
here  to  moralize.  The  cliaracter-studying 
and  picturesque-seeking  parts  of  his  mind  are 
all  he  must  bring  into  Auld  Reekie  with  him. 
Doubtless  a  tribute  of  feeling  may  be  paid 
at  the  sight  of  fellow-creatures,  poor,  idle, 
and  wretched ;  but  we  must  remind  him  that 
it  is  not  all  misery  in  Scotland  that  looks 
miserable ;  and  meanwhile  the  spell  of  ex¬ 
cessive  picturesqueness,  which  ever  presides 
over  dirt  and  disorder,  especially  in  such  a 
framework  as  the  High  street  of  Edinburgh, 
begins  to  operate.  He  is  now'  fairly  in  the 

vortex  of  its  vast  world,  and  somethin!;  ex- 
•  •  •  ^ 
cWng  or  characteristic,  for  eye  or  fancy, 

meets  him  at  every  step.  Here  is  a  great 
termagant  woman,  bony  and  powerful,  w'ho 
lunges  against  him,  and  then  looks  up,  w'ith 
all  the  soul  of  Jenny  Geddes  in  her  face,  as 
if  she  w'ould  hurl  her  cuttie-stool  or  any¬ 
thing  else  at  his  head,  for  having  intercepted 
her  path.  There  are  a  couple  of  fellow's 
standing  insolently  in  his  very  way,  with  a 
regular  Burkeing  scowl  on  their  faces  ;  but 
they  are  figures  fit  for  a  Scotch  garde  mobile, 
and  pictures  fit  for  the  Illustrated  News. 
Here  are  those  subterranean  depths  burrow¬ 
ing  deep  under  the  houses,  in  which  whole 
families  live  interred,  with  no  other  commu¬ 
nication  with  air  and  light  than  the  hole  by 
w'hich  they  enter,  and  our  traveller  lingers 
involuntarily  over  the  abyss,  for  the  only 
specimen  of  a  bonny  lassie  he  has  yet  seen 
has  just  plunged  dow'n  the  ragged  steps,  and 
turned  and  looked  at  him  as  she  went.  There 
are  those  flights  of  stairs  open  up  to  the  first 
story,  which  go  winding  into  the  house,  and 
disappear  suddenly  behind  a  time-worn  stone 
shaft,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  around,  seem  to  lead  to  the  very  mys¬ 
teries  of  Udolfo ;  or  there  are  steps  project¬ 
ing  into  the  street  from  the  upper  story,  so 
common  in  Scotland,  with  picturesque 
wretchedness  of  every  sort  gathered  together 
upon  them — ragged  cherubs  with  shock 
heads,  clustering  about  the  rude  stone  balus¬ 
trades  ;  and  hideous  old  crones,  nose  and 
knees  together,  gossipping  upon  the  steps. 
Then  there  are  gatherings  around  the  pump, 
like  Mulready  ;  and  chatFerings  over  herring- 
barrels,  like  Wilkie ;  and  drunken  quarrels, 
like  Hogarth ;  and  dirty -soled,  laughing  ur- 
I  chins,  with  their  mouths  full,  stretched  on 
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the  pavement,  like  Murillo ;  and  among  them 
all,  the  Ncwhavcn  fishwoman,  pursuing  her 
steady  way,  with  basket  on  back,  and  head 
bent  low,  coarse  in  costume,  but  clean  and 
whole,  the  very  model  of  strength,  industry, 
and  lowly  content ;  or  a  couple  of  English 
soldiers  tripping  it  jauntily  from  the  Castle, 
with  their  scarlet  jackets,  trim  waists,  and 
smart  caps,  wdio  flourish  their  sticks  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  coquetry  as  some  bold¬ 
faced  lassie  bawds  to  them  as  they  pass, 

“  Bonny  feathers  make  bonny  birds.” 

Nor  is  it  the  sights  alone  which  make  up 
the  picture  to  the  mind.  Even  the  sounds 
have  their  merit,  for  through  all  the  din  of 
voices  the  buzz  of  a  distant  bagpipe  falls 
with  a  kind  of  appropriate  harmony  on  the 
ear ;  nay,  the  very  smells  have  a  picturesque 
association,  for  they  remind  him  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “  two-and-seventy”  at  Cologne,  which 
they  in  every  way  equal,  with  a  w^hiff  of 
whisky  over  and  above. 

In  the  ugliness  of  the  people,  too — and 
they  are  the  ugliest  set  w'e  ever  saw' — there 
is  a  kind  of  spell  of  character  which  takes 
strong  hold  of  the  mind.  There  is  plenty  of 
the  dark  eye,  small  head,  and  wild  sluttish¬ 
ness  of  the  sister  across  the  water ;  and  a 
few  specimens  of  the  clean  complexion,  set 
off  with  the  rusty,  would-be-fine  black  cap, 
of  the  sister  across  the  border ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  that  squalid  crow'd  bear  the  indu¬ 
bitable  marks  of  the  national  physiognomy. 
There  are  those  gaunt,  misshapen  features, 
w'ith  deep  lines  and  small  eyes,  which  are 
known  as  Scotch ;  there  are  those  knotty 
faces,  flat  and  coarse,  like  lumps  of  granite, 
which  are  perfectly  Scotch  ;  there  are  those 
featiiies  which,  with  speech  or  smile,  seem 
suddenly  to  open  and  flop  back,  like  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  cap,  which  are  nothing  but  Scotch; 
there  is  the  sandy  hair,  sandy  skin,  and  even 
sandy  eye,  w  hich  is  historically  Scotch  ;  there 
are  the  red  coarse  faces,  and  pale  thin  ones, 
both  alike  fetched  from  the  whisky  shops, 
which  are  sadly  Scotch  ;  and  then  there  are 
the  very  facsimiles  of  the  witches  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  w'ho,  as  everybody  know*s,  w'ere  Scotch 
too.  Not  but  what  there  are  faces  shrew'd, 
intelligent,  and  honest,  nowhere  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  among  the  Scotch  ;  but  there  are 
no  clean  faces,  for  that  would  not  be  Scotch 
at  all ;  at  least  not  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Nor  is  beauty  quite  failing  here,  to  eyes 
which  are  quicksighted  to  discover  it.  A 
full,  gentle  eyelid  may  be  seen,  raised  with 
an  expression  of  modesty,  which  even  such 
an  atmosphere  cannot  contaminate :  or  a  face 


plain,  perhaps,  but  beautified  by  a  sorrow 
which  has  hallowed  and  not  hardened  it ; 
and  then  that  loveliest  of  all  expressions, 
never  utterly  absent,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where 
mother  and  child  abound — that  picture  oft- 
enest  repeated,  yet  always  fresh  to  eye 
and  heart — the  sw'eet  Madonna  head,  gazing 
at  the  babe  in  her  lap.  We  observed  but 
one  in  that  vast  nursery  of  population,  and 
she  was  sitting  apart  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  ancient  doorway. 

As  for  the  children  of  the  High  street, 
the  harvest  is  too  thick  to  be  computed. 
They  cover  the  ground,  like  the  bruslnvood 
beneath  a  race  of  taller  growth.  They  swarm 
like  a  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt,  only  the 
west  w'ind  does  not  carry  them  off.  They 
lie  in  shoals  on  the  pavement ;  they  gather 
in  clusters  in  the  street ;  they  sit  in  rows  on 
the  kerbstone ;  they  pour  in  legions  up  the 
wynds ;  crowds  of  them  are  playing  upon 
every  heap  of  coals  or  dirt ;  whole  battalions 
of  them  are  lying  at  ease  in  the  gutter. 
Dow'n  every  stair  a  couple  of  little  naked 
feet  are  seen  pattering ;  up  every  cellar  a 
little  dirty  head  is  peeping.  They  run  and 
riot  without  hindrance ;  they  tumble  and 
roar  without  pity ;  they  thump,  and  get 
thumped,  without  mercy ;  they  are  too  dirty 
to  be  touched,  and  too  ugly,  one  would 
think,  to  be  loved,  —  yet,  even  in  this  in- 
flint  pandemonium  there  are  little  imps  who 
fasten  on  your  sympathies.  Here  lies  a  rag¬ 
ged,  filthy,  innocent  little  thing,  stretched 
out  asleep  on  the  pavement,  whom  you  can’t 
help  looking  down  upon  with  tenderness ; 
and  then  a  little  curly-headed,  limpid-eyed 
monkey,  lifts  its  face  trustingly  up  to  you, 
whom  you  could  almost  run  away  with  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  missed,  for  it  is  five  years 
old,  and  the  mother  has,  doubtless,  at  least 
half-a-dozen  others  to  bring  up  under  it. 

Next  to  children,  herrings  are  the  most 
plentiful  things  in  the  High  street ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  bond  betw'een 
them.  Every  slut  of  a  woman  carries  a  baby 
on  one  arm,  and  a  bundle  of  herrings  on  the 
other.  Babies  are  sucking  raw  herrings  to 
keep  them  quiet ;  children  are  playing  with 
putrid  ones  ;  while  the  most  popular  toy  go¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  these  same  delectable  her¬ 
rings’  viscera,  (to  call  them  by  a  polite  name,) 
which  w'e  first  made  acquaintance  with  in  our 
old  w'oman’s  recess  on  the  eleventh  story, 
and  w’hich  we  have  since  met  with  in  such 
profusion  at  every  step,  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  quite  a  familiar  object. 

But  now'  our  traveller  must  turn  his  eye 
away  from  that  fascinating  throng,  and  give 
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a  little  attention  to  the  equally  characteristic  I 
features  which  the  buildings  above  and  around  j 
him  present.  There  is  a  kind  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  national  scenery  and  character,  and 
the  aspect  and  build  of  this  old  town.  The 
houses  are  rough,  and  rugged,  and  wretched, 
but  never  tumble  down.  The  giddiest  gar¬ 
rets  stand  rude  and  misshapen  against  the 
sky,  but  as  steady  in  their  places  as  the  high¬ 
est  boss  of  granite  on  the  top  of  Arthur’s 
Seat.  Below,  the  houses  have  undergone 
some  kind  of  civilization.  In  many  of  them 
the  old  tough  walls  have  been  smoothed  and 
painted,  and  the  small,  deep-seated  windows 
enlarged  into  the  likeness  of  a  modern  shop  ; 
but  the  tillage  seldom  extends  above  the  first 
story  ;  the  higher  you  lift  your  eye,  the  bleak¬ 
er  does  the  scene  appear,  till  their  tops  look 
as  if  they  had  been  vitrified  by  some  process 
of  fire,  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

There  is  also  a  strength  of  character,  a  de¬ 
termination  to  get  over  difficulties,  in  the  very 
positions  the  houses  occupy.  Auld  Reekie 
is  built  on,  and  between,  and  up  that  succes¬ 
sion  of  rocky  ridges,  which  makes  it  the  most 
wonderful  town  in  the  world  to  look  upon, 
but  the  most  difficult  to  erect.  The  houses, 
almost  all,  stand  with  their  limbs  gathered 
underneath  them  on  one  side,  and  hanmnfj 
down  over  a  precipice  on  the  other.  They 
are  like  giraffes,  with  short  hind  legs,  and 
long  front  ones,  or  vice  verstt.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  one  which  is  privileged  to  stand  comforta¬ 
bly  on  level  ground.  Modem  improvements 
enable  the  spectator  to  take  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  town  at  a  glance.  We  step  with 
our  traveller  on  to  that  grand  George  the 
Fourth’s  Bridge,  which  now  conveys  all  the 
traffic  of  this  side  of  the  capital,  at  one  leap, 
from  one  ridjre  to  another.  A  wilderness  of 
ragged  roofs,  and  garret  windows,  and  smok¬ 
ing  chimneys,  all  tumbling  and  battered  in 
irregular  rows,  like  a  jaw  of  broken  teeth, 
are  level  with  our  feet.  The  gilt  weather¬ 
cock  of  a  venerable  church  tower  seems 
within  arm’s  length.  The  grand  pile  of  the 
Castle  rock  towers  in  the  distance  above, 
while  deep  below  us  runs  that  other  muddy 
current  of  life,  the  Cowgate,  with  a  repetition 
of  the  same  scenes  we  have  just  related  going 
on, — coal-heaps,  dirt-heaps,  children,  her¬ 
rings,  and  all.  From  this  depth,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  High  street,  the  houses  go  climb¬ 
ing,  like  trees  up  a  mountain  side  ;  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  some  level  with  the  tops  of  others, 
like  trees,  too,  on  uneven  ground,  throwing 
out  deep  roots  of  masonry  in  search  of  sup¬ 
port.  A  wild  and  rugged  scene  of  artificial 
growth,  with  those  alleys  or  wynds  deep  be¬ 


tween  the  houses,  looking  like  gorges  and  gul¬ 
lies  worn  by  the  action  of  mountain  torrents. 

These  wynds  are  the  most  wretched  fea¬ 
tures  of  all.  The  traveller’s  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  cannot  gild  the  misery  that  too  obvi¬ 
ously  dwells  there.  There  is  a  species  of 
dirt  and  wretchedness  which  goes  beyond 
the  spell  of  the  picturesque.  Some  of  them 
are  wider  and  less  squalid,  and  still  tenanted, 
here  and  there,  by  the  brass  plates  and  iron 
scrapers  of  such  few  respectable  household¬ 
ers  as  still  linger  on  in  the  Old  Town  ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  such  as  it  seems  pur¬ 
gatory  to  dwell  in,  and  not  always  safety  to 
pass  through.  Nature  does  all  she  can  to 
cleanse  the  filthy  pavement  and  purify  the 
mouldering  walls ;  blasts  of  wind  whistle 
through  them,  and  deluges  of  rain  pour 
down  them ;  but  not  all  the  rivers  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  nor  the  breezes  from  Arabia,  could 
sweeten  these  wretched  ravines.  The  trav¬ 
eller  feels,  as  overcomin<j  his  strong  distrust 
he  stoops  under  the  dark,  cavern-like  en¬ 
trance,  and  plunges  into  the  murky  twilight 
of  the  wynd,  that  he  has  entered  that  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  poverty  which  brings  fever  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  every  ill,  moral  and  jdiysical,  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  in  its  train.  Here  are 
none  of  the  lijjht  and  sunshine  of  the  Ilijxh 
street,  which  made  all  look  free,  if  they  did 
not  look  happy.  The  blackened,  broken  win¬ 
dows,  stuffed  up  with  clouts  of  rags,  look  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  blank  wal;,  or  down  on  to  the  op¬ 
posite  dwellers’  misery.  Neighbors  can 
shake  hands  out  of  the  second  stoiy,  or  break 
heads,  which  they  are  more  likely  to  do,  out 
of  the  third  ;  for  the  houses  project  at  each 
story  till  they  almost  meet,  and  you  look  up 
at  a  sepulchral  light  at  top,  as  through  a  dark 
chimney.  As  for  sunshine,  it  would  be  mel¬ 
ancholy  to  see  it  here,  and  moonshine  to  ex¬ 
pect  it. 

But  while  your  head  is  up,  like  the  astrol¬ 
oger  in  the  fable,  you  must  take  care  what 
becomes  of  your  feet.  The  ground  is  steep, 
and  worn  slippery  with  the  perpetual  passage 
of  this  barefooted  race.  The  traveller  has 
much  ado  to  keep  from  slipping  himself, 
while  a  dirty  little  vagabond  child,  who  has 
nearly  tripped  him  up  in  its  headlong  descent, 
tumbles  prostrate  before  us,  with  its  heels 
higher  than  its  head,  and  lies  roaring  with 
its  mouth  directly  in  a  collection  of  our  old 
friends — the  herrings’  nscera.  Upon  which, 
a  beldame,  with  red  face  and  dishevelled  hair, 
rushes  out  of  a  coroneted  door,  clutches  the 
unfortunate  youngster  by  the  shoulder,  and 
finding  it  is  not  hurt,  immediately  gives  it 
something  to  cry  for. 
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We  have  mentioned  a  coroneted  door.  But 
the  liouse  tliat  owii.s  it,  and  all  above  and  be¬ 
low,  are  as  wretched  in  their  scale  of  original 
construction  as  they  can  be  in  their  aspect 
of  present  misery.  Story  is  piled  above  story, 
seeking  the  space  which  was  denied  below  ; 
but  each  story  is  so  low  that  our  companion’s 
head  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  second 
tier.  And  men  and  women  with  tangled 
locks,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from 
the  other  in  the  general  gloom,  are  looking 
upon  us  from  upper  windows,  with  the  ceiling 
evidently  so  close  upon  them  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  how  they  draw  their  heads  back  without 
striking  them ;  while  below,  at  the  founda¬ 
tion,  are  shapeless  holes  leading  into  dark 
rocky  cavities,  which  one  would  take  for  the 
dens  of  animals  only,  were  it  not  for  the  glare 
of  fire  which  is  seen  deep  within. 

At  this  moment,  a  woman,  toiling  slowly 
up  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  wynd,  calls 
out  in  the  strong,  harsh,  drawling  voice  of 
the  Edinburgh  people, — “  Can  ye  tell  me  how 
Mistress  M’Culloch  is  the  day?”  And  a 
voice  from  above  as  harshly  answers, — “  She 
deed  last  Sotherday  was  a  week,  and  was 
buried  yesterday.”  On  which  the  woman 
ejaculates, — “  Puir  bodie  !  Ah,  weel !”  and 
goes  slowly  toiling  on  as  before.  But  the 
words  have  sti-uck  with  a  ghastly  sound  upon 
our  traveller’s  ear.  He  has  been  picking  his 
way,  and  turning  up  his  nose,  and  holding 
himself  drawn  up  together,  as  one  who  fears 
contamination  with  all  around,  and  wondering 
with  an  idle  wonder  how  any  fellow-creatures 
could  exist  in  such  loathsome  living  graves ; 
but  that  note  of  death  has  stirred  a  deeper 
chord,  and  as  he  hastens  back  out  of  the 
narrow  way,  in  which  the  coffin  of  the  dead 
woman  could  hardly  have  turned,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  poor  Mrs.  M’Culloch  has  found  a 
mourner  she  little  thought  of.  “  Puir  body  !” 
indeed,  to  have  lived  and  to  have  died  there  ! 

Domestic  architecture  is  an  incontroverti¬ 
ble  tell-tale.  As  we  look  at  the  very  con¬ 
struction  of  these  miserable  abodes  of  human¬ 
ity,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  either  that  these 
closes  and  wynds  are  far  more  appropriately 
tenanted  by  their  present  race  of  possessors, 
or,  that  their  original  ones  were  not  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  them  as  coronets,  shields,  and  other 
insignia  of  rank  and  consequence,  which  are 
scattered  about,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  ; 
wretched  as  the  scene  may  be  now,  it  is  one 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  dwellings, 
could  never  have  been  otherwise  than  bar¬ 
barous. 

But  now  our  traveller  must  return  to  the 
High  street.  Here,  at  least,  that  prestige 


of  grandeur  ever  lingers  which  is  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  deep,  dirty  defile  of  the 
wynd.  How  noble  it  looks,  even  with  all 
its  present  apparel  of  poverty  !  an  old  aris¬ 
tocrat,  though  sunk  now  in  the  lowest  mis- 
ery.  In  one  respect,  it  still  triumphs  over 
that  young  parvenu  below :  that  can  boast 
of  no  such  churches,  old  or  new,  as  here  ar¬ 
rest  the  eye  in  the  fine  perspective  of  the 
Lawn  Market  and  the  Hi^h  street.  The 
Tron  Church  is  no  ornament,  and  the  fire  of 
1824  has  destroyed  its  prestige  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  old  St  Giles ,  or  High  Church,  in 
which  royalty  imd  vice-royalty  have  wor¬ 
shipped,  with  its  picturesque  coroneted  tow¬ 
er  seen  from  afar,  has  still  that  certain  cathe¬ 
dral  something  about  it  which  no  Presbyte¬ 
rian  renovations  or  innovations  have  been 
quite  able  to  remove  !  And  then  that  other 
grand  edifice,  which,  with  its  exquisitely 
formed  and  finished  tower  and  steeple,  one 
can  hardly  believe  to  be  the  work  of  the 
last  ten  years ;  far  surpassing  any  other 
modem  sacred  building  we  know  in  beauty 
and  courage  of  detail,  and  combining  so 
marvellously  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  great  and  strange  Past  around  it,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the 
stone,  it  carries  with  it  a  look  of  antiquity  ; 
yet  modern  enough,  in  one  sense,  when  we 
see  that  the  tower  is  put  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  building,  and  an  out-and-out  Presby¬ 
terian  modern  in  another  sense,  as  the  name 
first  sounds  incredibly,  and  then  astounding- 
ly,  and  then,  to  say  the  least,  discordantly, 
on  the  ear — Victoria  Hall!  With  the 
deepest  loyalty  for  our  earthly  sovereign,  one 
can  hardly  bring  one’s  self  to  pronounce 
these  words  in  connection  with  a  building, 
not  only  erected  for  the  purpose  of  divine 
worship,  but  which  is  expressly  stamped 
with  every  association  of  reverence  and  de¬ 
votion  towards  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
of  kings  that  architecture  can  express.  How 
strange  that  the  holiness  of  purpose  which 
has  been  so  carefully  uttered  in  stone  should 
be  denied  in  name  !  Victoria  Hall !  Why, 
Minerva  Temple  would  hardly  have  a  more 
heathenish  twang !  Pugin  might  place  this 
building,  with  its  name  underneath  it,  as 
frontispiece  to  liis  volume  of  anomalies  and 
contrasts. 

But  let  this  pass ;  they  must  not  throw 
stones  who  live  in  glass  houses.  Altogether, 
Catholic  names,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  as 
little  adopted  as  they  are  retained  here  in 
this  stronghold  of  I^oxianity.  There  are 
St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  and  Lady  Wynd,  and 
Blackfriars’  Wynd  still ;  and  Abby  Hill  fur- 
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tlier  on ;  and  another  venerable  precinct  to 
which  we  are  now  approaching,  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  of  denomination  is  forgotten  in  the 
familiarity  of  custom.  For  we  follow  the 
gradual  descent  of  the  High  street  into  a 
lower  and  narrower  part,  also  redolent  of  old 
Catholic  sound — the  Canongate,-- where  signs 
of  past  importance  crowd  thicker  around  us  ; 
balconies,  bas-reliefs,  arches ;  high  gates, 
with  isolated  houses  within  them ;  the  an¬ 
cient  town-house,  with  its  projecting  clock- 
tower,  and  the  old  cross  half-buried  in  the 
wall ;  not  to  omit  a  cluster  of  more  fragile 
tenements,  with  John  Knox’s  pulpit,  looking, 
like  the  Church  he  has  instituted,  as  if  it 
would  fumble  two  ways ;  and  crossing  the 
imaginary  line  of  Sanctuary,  find  ourselves 
before  the  ancient  towers  of  the  old  palace 
of  Holy  Rood. 

The  left-hand  side  attracts  our  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  with  its  more  time-worn  aspect,  and 
smaller-sashed,  deep-set  windows  ;  for  this 
was  the  Holyrood  of  that  sovereign  of  Scot¬ 
land  whose  beauty  and  misfortunes  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  certainty,  and  whose  errors  (at  least 
the  worst  of  them)  it  seems  impossible  to 
prove.  We  cannot  refuse  to  let  our  travel¬ 
ler  enter  in  here,  for  not  all  the  sentiment- 
disturbing  companionship  of  sight-showers 
and  fee-takers  can  dispel  the  excessive  interest 
that  invests  these  ancient,  apartments.  The 
bed,  the  chairs,  the  relics  of  old  furniture, 
may  have  belonged,  as  antiquarians  aver,  to 
the  unfortunate  and  scarcely  less  beautiful 
Mar}^  of  Modena,  for  whom  the  additional 
quadrangle  was  built ;  but  the  miserable 
rooms  themselves  are  sufficient  memorial  of 
the  life  and  history  of  her  who  was  Mary 
Stuart,  queen  of  France  and  Scotland.  There 
is  that  first  state-room  and  the  one  bed-room 
through  it,  not  half  so  big  as  any  of  the 
usual  two  drawing-rooms  of  a  modern  Edin¬ 
burgh  lady ;  and  then  that  scanty,  wretched 
closet,  which  an  average-sized  woman  must 
stoop  her  head  to  enter,  where  Mary — if  not 
wickedly,  yet  not  wisely, — and  if  not  wisely, 
yet  most  naturally — threw  off  the  restraints 
of  royalty,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  those 
more  congenial  with  herself  in  habits  and 
education  than  the  highest  peers  and  peer¬ 
esses  in  Scotland.  And  if  the  apartment  be 
not  memorial  sufficient,  there  is  that  other 
witness  which  calls  aloud  to  Heaven,  and  has 
told  the  tale  from  generation  to  generation  of 
the  ruthless  barbarity  which  environed  the 
unfortunate  queen.  Who  can  look  at  those 
thick,  dim  stains,  sunk  deep  into  the  old 
oak  floor, — who  can  examine  the  antiquity  of 
that  partition  which  shuts  out  this  portion  of 


the  apartment  from  the  queen’s  sight,  or  re¬ 
mark  the  local  evidence  of  the  vicinity  to  the 
door  to  which  the  victim  was  dragged,  without 
acknowledging  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  fifty-six  wounds  of 
the  hapless  Rizzio?  There  is  something  in 
the  silent  solemnity  of  such  a  stain  which  the 
archest  skepticism  or  the  silliest  levity  cannot 
withstand.  We  have  seen  them  both  hushed 
over  the  heart’s  blood  of  poor  Mary’s  mur¬ 
dered  musician,  though  they  might  be  re¬ 
newed  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

And  though  we  have  thrown  out  a  sneer 
at  the  tribe  of  sight-showers  who  infest  such 
places,  and  though  we  believe  Mr.  Hume  has 
estabhshed  the  right  of  the  public  to  a  free 
entry  into  Holyrood  Palace,  yet  we  must 
make  an  exception  for  that  worthy  individual 
who,  if  she  be  not  the  very  original  of  the 
Mrs.  Policy  of  Holyrood  memory  mentioned 
in  the  inimitable  preface  to  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Canonyate,  is  her  undoubted  descen¬ 
dant  ;  for  she  would  defend  the  blood  of 
Rizzio,  or  any  other  relic  intrusted  to  her 
care,  at  the  expense  of  her  own.  It  is  edi¬ 
fying  to  hear  the  reverence  with  which  she 
articulates  the  name  of  “  Queen  Mary’s 
Apartments  !”  as  she  ushers  you  solemnly  in  ; 
to  see  the  faith  with  which  she  shows  a  glove 
of  Darnley’s,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
one  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers ;  a  picture  of  Riz¬ 
zio,  in  the  school  of  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  a 
miniature  of  Mary  herself,  executed,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  a  living  artist:  and  then  the 
equanimity  with  which,  observing  the  doubt¬ 
ing  expression  on  our  companion’s  counte¬ 
nance,  she  remarks  to  us,  in  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  language,  “  That  gentleman  appears  to 
be  sceptible  of  ever}’’thing.”  But  she  has 
her  triumphs,  for  the  blood  of  Rizzio  con¬ 
verts  him  at  last. 

The  rest  of  the  palace  is  uninteresting,  un¬ 
less  we  could  show  our  companion  that  night 
^^sion  of  it  we  have  seen,  when  the  short¬ 
lived  regality  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
revives  something  of  its  ancient  barbaric 
splendor,  and  the  Lady  High  Commissioner 
summons  all  loyal  lieges  to  attend  her  court 
on  the  queen’s  birthnight ;  when  the  great 
deserted  court-yard  swarms  with  guards  and 
attendants,  and  the  crimson  of  the  vice-royal 
liveries ;  and  beneath  every  arch  of  the  ar¬ 
cade  are  seen  groups  of  youthful  pages  and 
uncouth  “  body-men,”  now  vanishing  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  moonlight,  now  emerging 
into  the  glimmer  of  the  widely-scattered 
lamps  ;  and  figures  uncouther  still,  half-sol¬ 
dier  and  half-savage,  stand  like  mutes  on 
the  great  stairs,  and  point  the  way  upward ; 
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and  ladies,  with  their  long  dresses,  go  sweep¬ 
ing  along  the  Throne  Room  tlirough  rows  of 
statue-like  halberdiers,  and  are  received  with 
dignity  by  a  queen-like,  diainond-decked 
woman  ;  and  the  echoes  of  a  whole  suite  of 
desolate  royal  apartments  are  disturbed  with 
the  feet  of  a  thousand  guests  ;  and  tapestries 
brighten  beneath  the  unusual  light ;  and 
fires  blaze  in  the  vast  chimneys  ;  and  thoughts 
of  Charles  Edward  in  his  short-lived  glory, 
and  Charles  X.  in  his  exile,  accompany  us 
wherever  we  turn ;  till,  throwing  open  a 
window  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  a  crowd, 
that  ruined  chapel,  with  its  east-end  cross 
and  tracery,  outlined  clear  against  the  moon¬ 
light,  rises  before  us,  and  from  that  moment 
the  ghost  of  Mary  Stuart  seems  alone  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  scene. 

But  if  we  cannot  show  our  traveller  this 
night  picture,  we  must  introduce  him  to  an¬ 
other  of  more  frequent  occuiTence.  The 
reader  must  forgive  us  if  we  return  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  into  the  High  street  of 
our  affections,  and  that  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  eleven  at  night.  The  general  effect 
of  the  scene  is  grander  and  more  peculiar 
than  ever.  The  houses  have  that  ghostly 
appearance  which  a  glare  from  below  always 
imparts,  for  the  chief  light  proceeds  frorh  the 
gas  in  the  shop  windows.  Like  grim  giants 
are  they  arrayed  on  each  side,  their  uncouth 
feet  illuminated,  and  their  lofty  tops  lost  in 
the  darkness  ;  for  no  lights  burn  in  those  up¬ 
per  stories  and  garrets,  or  something  so  faint 
that  it  Gfives  the  idea  of  double  the  distance. 

O  ^  ^ 

The  tower,  too,  of  Victoria  Hall  looms  above 
us  like  a  huge,  dim  being,  and  the  steeple 
elongates  itself  into  immeasurable  infinitude, 
while  just  where  the  tip  should  be  a  bright 
planet  is  gleaming,  like  the  star  over  the  tomb 
of  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Lawn  Market  is  silent  and  dreary, 
like  a  deserted  city ;  those  deep  dens  look 
more  unfathomable,  and  those  open  stairs 
more  mysterious ;  no  loiterers  are  upon  them, 
and  if  a  figure  descends  them  it  glides  quick¬ 
ly  past,  as  if  it  had  an  errand  to  fulfil.  As 
for  the  wynds,  it  is  rather  a  comfort  that 
they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  that  veil  of 
night  which  can  hardly  increase  their  horror, 
though  their  black,  cavem-like  abysses  yawn 
upon  us  as  we  pass,  like  the  descent  into 
Avernus. 

As  we  descend,  however,  into  the  High 
street,  signs  of  that  dense  population  which 
swarmed  around  us  in  the  morning  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  thicken  as  we  proceed,  till,  at  length, 
we  can  hardly  make  our  way  for  the  press  and 
numbers.  But  the  noise  and  din  are  hushed. 
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and  the  chief  sound  that  meets  the  ear  is  the 
scraping  of  those  that  have  shoes  along  the 
pavement,  or  the  dull  stroke  of  the  far  greater 
number  of  feet  that  have  none.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  Saturday  night.  The  men,  such  as 
have  work,  have  brought  home  their  wages ; 
and  the  beldames  and  vixens  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  are  transformed  into  careful  housekeep¬ 
ers,  purchasing  provisions  for  the  Sabbath, 
which,  even  in  this  Old  Town,  is  so  far 
outwardly  respected.  But  a  spell  seems  to 
have  come  over  the  people ;  all  quarrelling 
and  gossipping  seems  forgotten;  a  quieter 
and  more  decorous  crowd  was  never  collect¬ 
ed.  They  move  about  with  a  thoughtful, 
careful  demeanor,  as  if  they  were  thinking 
what  they  could  contrive  to  do  without,  and 
weighing  how  far  a  shilling  could  be  made 
to  go  ;  and  if  we  catch  sight  of  their  Scotch 
physiognomies  by  that  uncertain  light,  we 
find  them  looking  more  Scotch  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  shops  they  frequent  are 
all  in  the  open  street.  Stalls  innumerable 
have  sprung  up  along  the  sides  of  the  cause¬ 
way,  laden  with  pears,  and  apples,  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  even  flour  and  meal,  with  a  paper 
lantern  tied  to  a  pole,  or  a  flickering  light  of 
which  you  only  see  the  upward  glare,  set 
deep  among  the  vendibles.  Or  we  stumble 
upon  donkey-carts  from  the  country,  and 
cabbages  and  turnips  are  being  examined  by 
the  lijxht  of  a  streaminj;  tallow-candle  stuck 
on  to  the  bars  of  the  vehicle  ;  and  a  stronjr 
vegetable  perfume  is  superadded  to  the  other 
two-and-seventy,  w^hich,  unlike  the  sounds, 
the  night  has  not  diminished  in  potency. 
And  herrings,  the  staple  commodity,  of  course 
are  there,  in  heaps  and  barrowfulls,  glimmer¬ 
ing  with  phosphoric  light  in  the  darkness 
around  them ;  and  squalid  children  are  crouch¬ 
ing  over  the  barrow,  rubbing  off  the  scales 
w'ith  their  little  hands,  and  w  earing  that  same 
expression  of  care  and  caution  on  their  little 
faces  which  everybody  seems  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  just  now  in  the  High  street. 

But  it  is  not  only  provisions  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying.  The  broad  pavements  are 
spread  out  like  a  counter  with  various  articles, 
and  passers-by  pick  their  w^ay  betw'een  col¬ 
lections  of  crockery  or  tin  ware.  And  sharp, 
anxious-looking  w'omen  arc  examining  tea- 
cups  and  tin  pots,  and  turning  and  twisting 
them  round  w  ith  one  hand,  for  the  other  is 
invariably  imprisoned  beneath  the  tattered 
shawl  with  the  sleeping  baby ;  or  they  are 
apphing  the  same  scrutiny  to  some  broad- 
frilled  muslin  cap,  for  one  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  inventions  here  by  way  of  a  shop 
is  the  great  cotton  umbrella  reversed,  with 
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a  cap  stuck  on  the  top  of  tlie  handle  by 
way  of  a  si^n,  and  caps  lying  one  over  the 
other  in  each  compartment,  and  a  light  dar¬ 
ing  in  the  midst,  which  it  is  a  wonder  does 
not  set  tire  to  them  all. 

Altogether,  the  scene  possesses  the  double 
attraction  of  a  market  and  a  fair,  for  pleasures 
and  luxuries  are  not  forgotten.  Peep-shows 
are  there,  and  fascinating  transparencies  of 
horrible  murders  ;  and  a  man  raised  on  a  tub 
selling  old  books ;  “  Scott’s  Elocution,  as  good 
as  new,  for  one  shilling !  The  Geography  of 
the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  complete  for  elevenpence  !  Scott’s  Elocu¬ 
tion  for  tenpence !  Scott’s  Elocution,  hardly 
soiled,  for  eightpence — for  sixpence  !  not  to 
be  slighted  because  going  so  cheap  !  Scott’s 
Elocution  for  fourpeuce — for  threepence !  an 
ornament  to  any  gentleman’s  library  !”  And 
at  last,  with  a  desperate  dap  of  the  leaves, 

“  Scott’s  Elocution  for  one  penny — for  one 
penny !  Scott’s  Elocution  for  one  penny ! 
and,  if  I  once  pass  it  out  of  my  hand,  I  won’t 
take  a  pound  for  it.”  While  the  people  stand 
in  a  dense,  mute  crowd,  around,  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  trims  his  smoking  torch,  and  lets  a  1 
shower  of  sparks  hdl  into  a  quantity  of  old 
paper  at  his  feet,  and  sets  to  work  with 
“  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  com¬ 
plete,  for  sixpence !” 

These  lights  are  the  most  wonderful  things 

o  ^  o 

of  all ;  a  peculiar  spell  of  forbearance  seems 
to  preside  over  them.  They  dicker,  and  dare, 
and  tumble,  among  all  sorts  of  combustible 
articles,  but  nothing  takes  fire.  A  candle 
falls  directly  against  an  old,  dry  wicker-bas¬ 
ket,  but  does  not  seem  to  singe  it ;  a  great 
resinous  torch  is  darning  close  to  bunches  of 
dry  straw,  which  if  at  sea,  in  a  crowded  emi¬ 
grant  ship,  would  soon  have  wrapped  the 
vessel  in  tlames,  but  here  not  a  spark  is  com¬ 
municated.  Meanwhile,  they  are  an  endless 
source  of  the  picturesque.  The  Wilkies,  and 
Hogarths,  and  Mulreadys  of  the  morning, 
have  vanished  ;  but,  at  ever}’  step,  some  other 
artist  of  strong  light-and-shadow  etYect  is 
presented  to  our  view, — some  Schalken-like 
picture  of  a  broad,  ruddy  cheek,  and  yellow 
hair,  illuminated  by  an  unseen  lamp, — some 
uncouth  Teniers’  figure  and  face,  strength¬ 
ened  in  all  its  lines  of  ugliness,  as  it  stoops 
over  tub  or  barrow,  by  the  upward  glare  of 
the  light  deep  within  it, — or  some  genuine 
Rembrandt  arrangement,  with  intense  shad¬ 
ows  and  transparent  chiaro  oscuros,  and  only 
one-eighth  of  light  admitted,  as  Burnet  has 
calculated,  and  that  hilling  upon  some  trivial 
object. 

But  now  these  self-same  lights  bum  low, 


indeed ;  and  the  stalls  are  folding  up  ;  and 
the  illuminated  clock  of  the  Tron  Church, 
which  luis  presided,  like  a  great,  low,  yellow 
harvest  moon,  over  the  scene,  points  to  an 
hour  when  travellers  should  be  in  bed ;  and 
we  wend  our  way  back  to  more  civilized 
haunts  with  tired  limbs,  but  with  eyes  before 
which  the  fitful  pictures  of  that  evening  are 
for  ever  passing.  And  ruminations,  moral, 
philanthropic,  and  artistic,  occupy  our  minds 
as  we  go.  But,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
the  artistic  prevail ;  and  we  confess  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  companion,  that  though 
that  Old  Town  may  be  the  haunt  of  vice  and 
the  hot-bed  of  fever,  we  would  not  willingly 
have  one  stone  of  it  removed  from  its  place. 

Authousiiip  of  Tom  Cringle’s  Log. — 
We  can  easily  understand  upon  what  princi¬ 
ple  Junius  sought  to  conceal  his  identity, 
but  for  what  reason,  save  personal  lanity 
and  private  eclat,  the  author  of  a  work  not 
involving  personal  responsibility  or  danger 
remains  incognito,  we  cannot  discover.  The 
following  relates  to  the  writer  of  that  splen¬ 
did  rescript  of  the  sea  and  sea-faring  men, 
“  Tom  Cringle’s  Log “  The  author  of  this 
very  successful  work,  (originally  published 
in  ‘Blackwood’s  Magazine,’)  was  a  Mr.  Mick 
Scott,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1789,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  High  School.  Several  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
ultimately  married,  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  there  embarked  in  commercial 
speculations,  in  the  leisure  between  which 
he  wrote  the  ‘  Log.’  Notwithstanding  its 
popularity  in  Europe  and  America,  the  au¬ 
thor  preserved  his  incognito  to  the  last.  He 
survived  his  publisher  for  some  years,  and  it 
was  not  till  Mr.  Scott’s  death  that  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Blackwood  were  aware  of  his  name.” 


Safety  of  Railway  Travelling. — The 
queen,  in  her  late  journey  from  Scotland, 
travelled  over  500  miles  by  railway,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  over  this  distance  her 
majesty  was  conveyed  without  any  previous 
notice,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages,  at  a  rate  amount¬ 
ing  to,  but  not  exceeding,  at  any  time,  50 
miles  an  hour,  over  a  country  rising  twice  to 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  descending  at  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  con¬ 
veyed,  without  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  Britain  have  reached  an  amount  of 
perfection,  regularity,  and  security,  unsur¬ 
passable  and  almost  unhoped  for. 
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'From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

GENERAL  CAVAIGNAC  AND  HIS  FATHER. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  manufacture  of  talent  is  so  necessary  as 
in  France,  because  there  is  none  which  flings 
aside  its  instruments  with  such  facility,  or  is 
so  continually  craving  for  new  ones.  Every 
popular  favorite  is  twice  judged,  and  each 
time  meets  an  unjust  sentence.  He  is  re¬ 
ceived,  at  first,  with  a  favor  which  partakes 
of  doting,  and  is  perched  on  a  pedestal  too 
rapidly  built,  only  to  be  cast  down  again, 
and  every  good  quality  denied  him.  The 
fault  of  this  rests,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well 
with  the  choosers  as  the  chosen.  The  latter, 
however,  is  perhaps  most  to  blame,  because 
he  promises,  it  may  be  in  the  sincerity  pf  a 
sanguine  heart,  arrangements  which  cannot 
be  accomplished;  while  the  former,  laying 
out  of  view  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
forthwith  denounce  him  as  a  deceiver.  The 
men  who  flung  down  all  and  erected  nothing, 
did  not  all  know  that  a  few  months,  such  as 
they  provided  for  their  country,  may  suffice 
to  demoralize  a  people  and  ruin  its  resources. 
The  one  who  followed  found  the  wreck  of 
finance  and  national  character  advancing  to 
its  accomplishment  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  actually  in  the  capital,  and  anticipated 
in  the  provinces.  Whether  or  not  General 
Cavaignac  be  the  fit  man  to  govern  France 
in  its  present  state,  remains  to  be  proved. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  his  ungovem- 
able  countrymen,  who  received  him  a  few 
months  ago  as  a  god,  are  already  turning 
towards  him  looks  of  suspicion  which  grow 
continually  darker.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
say  how  far  the  change  may  be  called  for  or 
justifiable.  We  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
fact,  and  the  fact  itself  appears  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  bearing  of  the  man.  Why  are 
his  recent  speeches  imbued  with  an  affectation 
of  Republicanism  wdiich  is  considerably  be¬ 
yond  nature?  His  speech  of  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  for  example,  seemed  made  with  intent  to 
brave  rather  than  to  conciliate  opinion.  Why 
else,  having  ascended  the  tribune  to  affirm 
that  which  many  others  believe  as  well  as 
he,  that  there  would  be  danger  to  the  un¬ 


born  constitution,  and  to  the  counti^%  in 
ceasing  the  ilat  de  siege,  did  he  add,  gratui¬ 
tously,  that  “  he  had  not  forgotten  he  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  man  who  sat  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  was  proud  of  haviug 
such  a  father  ?” 

Was  it  General  Cavaignac’s  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  to  adopt,  by  approving  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  father  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  who,  after  the  bloody  days  of  June,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Hitherto  I  have  seen  conquerors 
and  conquered — may  God  punish  me  if  I 
now  consent  to  see  a  victim  !”■ — is  it  possible 
that  the  man  who  could  thus  express  himself 
Avas  yet  conversant  with  the  career  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Cavaignac,  advocate  at  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Toulouse,  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1792,  and  one  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers’ Avho,  on  the  king’s  trial,  voted  for  death 
sans  appel  et  sans  sursisl  We  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  not,  be¬ 
cause  the  human  mind  is  marvellously  open 
to  self-deception  ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  excuse  murder,  provided  the  good  man 
put  to  death  were  born  a  king,  that  General 
Cavaignac  may  have  reasoned  himself  into  a 
persuasion  that  his  father’s  cruel  vote  de- 
serA’ed  praise.  But  why,  at  such  a  moment, 
recall  men’s  minds  to  past  atrocities?  Was 
he  afraid  of  an  attack  from  the  Mountain, 
and  desirous  of  strengthening  himself  in 
other  quarters  by  a  display  of  hostility  to  its 
sentiments  ?  Surely  not.  The  Mountain  can 
accept  only  as  an  act  of  conciliation,  any  ex¬ 
pression  laudatory  of  the  men  and  measures 
of  1793  and  1794.  Or,  having  put  an  in¬ 
cendiary  press  under  wise  restraint,  was  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  mis¬ 
take  in  regard  to  his  motives,  that  he  should 
celebrate  the  praises  of  times  Avhen  freedom 
ran  into  licentiousness,  and  the  grossest  tyr¬ 
anny  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  liberty  ? 
We  really  cannot  tell;  but  there  are  rumors 
afloat  which  go  far  beyond  even  this,  and 
seem,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  less  worthy 
impulses  an  act  of  Avhich  all  right-thinking 
Frenchmen  are  ashamed.  It'  may  not  be 
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amiss  if  we  notice  the  more  prominent  of 
these. 

The  two  generals  who  shared  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavaignac  the  glory  of  restoring  order 
in  Paris  have  become,  it  is  said,  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  provisional  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  his  party.  They  are  both 
regarded  as  Royalists,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
reactionists ;  and  to  one  of  them,  Lamoriciere, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  was 
refused,  because  it  was  feared  that  he  might 
use  it  otherwise  than  in  the  deliv’erance  of 
Italy.  Indeed  so  strong  is  this  feeling,  that, 
unless  we  be  entirely  misinformed,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  arresting  both  was  seriously  debated 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  project  postponed  only 
because  it  was  feared  that  proof  sufficient  to 
convict  them  of  treasonable  purposes  could 
not  be  got  up.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
with  the  army  Lamoriciere  is  as  popular  as 
General  Cavaignac  is  the  reverse.  Let  the 
former  find  himself  fairly  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  he  will  carry  them  whithersoever 
he  pleases,  and  do  with  them  what  he  likes. 
Meanwhile  the  National  Guard  is  understood 
to  be  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Re¬ 
publicanism.  Suppose  a  revolt  to  occur 
among  them,  could  Cavaignac  employ  the 
soldiers  of  the  line  to  put  it  down  ?  They 
would  not  fire  a  shot  at  his  bidding.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Republic  is  in  extreme 
disfavor  with  the  great  body  of  the  people 
everywhere,  except  in  Paris  and  in  a  few 
great  manufacturing  towns.  The  proprietors 
and  peasantry  of  rural  districts  have  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  pay  one  centime  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  tax  which  the  National  Assembly  has 
voted,  and  are  becoming  almost  to  a  man 
partisans  of  Henry  V.  No  wonder  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavaignac  should  be  forced,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  adopt  measures  and  give 
utterance  to  sentiments  which  seem  to  be 
alike  alien  to  his  natural  temper  and  to  his 
political  position.  The  avowed  enemy  of 
Communism,  he  yet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Re¬ 
public,  attacks  the  respectable  classes,  whom 
he  threatens  as  if  they  were  conspiring  for 
its  overthrow ;  and,  parading  his  father  to 
the  National  Assembly,  he  falls  upon  meas¬ 
ures  out  of  doors  which  give  to  his  words 
a  darker  import  than  we,  at  least,  believe  that 
he  intends  them  to  bear.  Think  of  his  plan, 
founded  on  a  belief  in  a  blind  reaction  against 
the  Republican  principle  having  shown  itself, 
for  sending  out  emissiiries  who  should  in¬ 
quire  into  the  tendency  of  men’s  opinions,  in 
certain  departments,  and  use  measures  for 
correcting  them  whenever  they  appeared  to 
need  correction!  Nay,  read  the  confidential 


circular  which  was  addressed,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  prefets 
of  departments,  and  compare  it  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  1793.  General  Cavaignac ’s  document 
runs  thus ; — 

A  confidential  circular  JjClter  from  the  Minister 

de  V Inter ieur. 

M.  Senard  prescribes  to  all  prefets  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  forward,  with  the  briefest  |)ossible  delay, 
a  list  indicating  the  number  and  opinions  of  all 
citizens  having  taken  jKirt  in  the  last  municipal 
elections.  The  report  to  be  furnished  by  the  pre¬ 
fets  will  be  divided  into  four  categories,  as  thus : — 

Republicains  ardens.  Conservateurs. 

Republicains  moderes.  Legitimistes. 

With  the  aid  of  these  general  tables,  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  an  idea  (approximatively,  at  least) 
of  the  political  opinions  which  are  shared  through¬ 
out  France. — Constitutionnel,  September  1C,  1848. 

We  place  in  juxtaposition  with  this  the 
earlier  document,  and  we  ask  our  reader  to 
say  how  the  one  differs  from  the  other ; — 

Le  Comite  de  Salul  piihlic  de  la  Comentim  nation- 

ale^  aux  Socielh  populaires  de  la  liepublique 

une  et  indivisible. 

Paris,  23d  Bmmaire,  year  2. 

(13th  November,  1793.) 

(Extract.) 

The  public  functionaries  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  cannot  know  all  the 
virtuous  men,  all  the  enlightened  patriots,  all  the 
well-informed  citizens,  scattered  over  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Republic,  &c.  It  is  time  that  merit 
should  be  recognized,  real  talent  discerned,  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism  employed,  &c. 

We  desire  to  have  a  list  of  the  citizens  fittest 
to  fill  public  offices  of  every  kind.  The  following 
is  the  model  of  the  form  which  may  be  used  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  list  of  useful  Republicans, 
and  destined  to  justify  the  hopes  of  their  coun¬ 
try:— 

Tableau  of  the  citizens  who,  in  the  district 
of - ,  can  w’orthily  exercise  public  functions  : 

Names,  surnames,  age,  residence ;  profession 
before  the  Revolution,  since  the  Revolution ;  civic 
actions  ;  moral  character ;  physical  constitution  ; 
works  written  by ;  capable  of  what  services  ;  ob¬ 
servations. 

The  Committee  hopes  you  will  concur  in  its 
own  view’s  by  procuring,  within  the  most  brief  de¬ 
lay,  the  list  by  name  of  such  citizens  in  your  ar- 
rondissement  as  appear  most  capable  of  usefully 
serving  their  country. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Comite  de  Salut  public, 

Billaud,  Varenses,  Carnot,  R.  Lin- 
DET,  Barrere,  Robespierre,  A. 
Prieur. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  old  RevolU- 
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tion  has  none  now  to  admire  it  in  all  France 
— that  every  reference  to  the  terrible  scenes 
which  marked  its  progress  is  hateful  to 
men’s  ears — that  Ledru  Rollin  and  George 
Sand  have  become  objects  of  loathing  every¬ 
where  except  in  the  polluted  coteries  for 
wliicli  they  write — that  the  first  attempt  to 
act  upon  the  principles  which  they  inculcate 
will  bring  up  the  National  Guard  of  the 
provinces  in  hostile  array  to  Paris, — believ¬ 
ing  all  this,  we  are  positively  confounded 
when  we  find  a  man  of  General  Cavaignac’s 
sagacit)^  speaking  and  cacting  as  if,  under  any 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  or¬ 
der  of  things  by  means  of  terrorism.  Let  j 
him  take  but  one  step  more  in  so  false  a  di¬ 
rection,  and  he  will  fall  from  his  place  of 
honor  as  speedily  as  he  attained  it ;  and 
then,  whatever  the  final  result  may  be, 
France  and  Europe  will  become  witnesses 
anew  to  scenes  w’hich  cannot  but  shake  the 
faith  of  the  most  trusting  in  all  human  pro¬ 
fessions.  But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article. 

General  Cavaignac  makes  it  his  boast  that 
he  is  the  son  of  one  who  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  events  of  the  last  century.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  trace  in  brief  the  public 
career  of  the  man  whom  the  chief  of  the 
new  French  Republic  holds  up  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world.  And  here,  in  limine, 
we  put  out  of  sight  the  horrid  story  of 
Mademoiselle  Labarrere.  General  Cavaignac 
has  denied  it  altogether ;  and  though  there 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  weight 
of  testimony  is  against  him,  w  e  willingly  be¬ 
lieve  the  assertions  of  a  son  while  vindicating 
his  father’s  memory  from  so  foul  a  stain. 
But  other  marks  of  the  father’s  services  to 
the  Republic  are  recorded  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  effaced  :  his  speeches  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  his  Reports  when  employed  by  it 
in  draw  ing  up  cases,  still  remain  ;  and  these 
shall  be  his  judges. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  spoke  for  the 
first  time  before  the  National  Convention, 
w  hen,  being  member  for  the  department  of 
the  Haute  Garonne,  he  was  instructed  to 
draw'  up  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Verdun,  proscribed  en  masse  by 
the  Convention  on  receiving  news  of  its  sur¬ 
render.  Those  w'ho  read  his  ow’n  words  must 
judge  whether,  whilst  deprecating  a  w’hole- 
sale  murder,  he  is  himself  either  just  or 
merciful.* 


In  the  sitting  of  Monday,  Wih  February,  1793, 
year  2  of  the  Republic.  The  Report  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Comiti  de  Santi  ginirale  et  de  Surveil¬ 
lance,  on  the  Surrender  of  Verdun. 

Cavaignac,  Rajrporteur. 

(Extract.) 

The  King  of  Prussia  took  possession  in  tlie 
name  of  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  The 
aristocrats  of  Verdun  exhibited  their  joy  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner.  They  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy’s  troops  and  see  them  defile.  They 
believed  the  taking  of  Verdun  and  Longwy  to 
be  infallible  forerunners  of  counter-revolution 
throughout  France.  They  received  the  Prussians 
with  open  arms.  They  mounted  the  white  cock¬ 
ade.  Monsieur  Gremoard,  an  old  soldier,  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  charity  of  the  nation,  bound  a  white 
scarf  round  his  waist ;  and  the  very  night  of  the 
surrender,  a  ball,  it  is  said,  was  given  at  the 
Camp  du  Regret,  at  which  several  women  from 
Verdun  were  present.  The  nc.xt  day  they  w'ent 
in  a  body  to  the  Camp  of  Bar,  the  Dame  Bouville 
at  their  fiead,  delivered  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  presented  him  w'ith  a  basket  oi'bon- 
bons  in  token  of  respect . 

Your  Committee,  citizen  colleagues,  distin¬ 
guishes  as  belonging  to  two  classes  other  guilty 
individuals,  whom  a  detail  of  facts  will  make 
known  to  you. 

Those  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed 
to  counter-revolution  in  Verdun  ;  those  who,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  surrender  of  Verdun,  excited  the 
people  to  form  seditious  meetings  ;  and  those  who, 
after  it,  manifested  exultation  at  the  Prussian 
success,  by  any  blameable  action. 

The  Committee  considers,  that  the  first-named 
should  be  treated  as  for  treason  against  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  last  cited  before  the  common  courts. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  women  who  offered 
sugar-plums  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Up  to  the 
present  time  this  sex  has  generally  and  openly  in¬ 
sulted  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tlie  capture  of 
Ijongwy  was  celebrated  by  a  scandalous  ball. 
The  fiames  which  devoured  Lille,  also  illuminated 
games  and  dancing.  Hitherto,  women  prin¬ 
cipally  have  provoked  to  emigration  ;  in  concert 
with  the  priesthood,  they  encourage  a  fanatical 
spirit  throughout  the  Republic;  they  summon 
counter-revolution.  Yet,  citizens,  it  is  to  their 
mothers  that  by  nature  and  custom  devolves  the 
care  of  our  citizens’  childliood,  of  that  age  when 
the  heart  should  be  formed  to  all  civic  virtues.  If 
you  leave  the  incivism  of  their  mothers  unpunish¬ 
ed,  they  will  inspire  their  offspring,  and  teacli 
them  by  their  own  example  hatred  of  liberty  and 
love  of  bondage.  The  law  then  must  cease  to 
spare ;  severe  examples  must  warn  women  that 
the  eye  of  the  magistrate  watches,  and  tliat  the 
sword  of  the  law  will  strike,  if  they  should  be 
guilty. 

The  National  Convention  then  decrees — 


*  Extract  from  the  volume  of  the  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel,  containing  numbers  from  the  1st  January, 


1793,  to  the  30th  June,  1793,  year  2  of  the  Re- 
publique  une  et  indivisible. 
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That  tlie  result  of  inquiries  instituted  by  the  I 
provisional  municipal  commissaries,  together  with 
the  proofs  annexed,  shall  be  witbout  delay  for-  1 
warded  to  all  competent  tribunals,  so  that  the  per-  I 
sons  denounced  therein  be  brought  to  immediate 
trial.  Above  all,  respecting  the  persons  who  col¬ 
lected  before  the  Hotel  de  la  Commune,  pressed 
the  authorities  to  capitulate,  and  the  women  who 
went  to  the  Camp  of  Bar  to  harangue  and  offer 
presents  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  unfortunate  women  of  Verdun,  the 
subjects  of  the  poet  Delille’s  affecting  elegy, 
butchered  in  consequence  of  this  Report, 
must  have  risen  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  Ca- 
vaignac  while  he  lay  on  a  seemingly  tranquil 
death-bed.  Fourteen  young  girls,  whose 
only  crime  it  was  that  they  had  danced  at  a 
Prussian  ball,  went  to  the  guillotine  singing 
psalms  with  pure,  sweet  voices,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  chant  even  till  the  axe  fell ;  yet 
not  one  in  the  cowardly  crowd  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  resistance,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  followed.  In  twelve  months  more 
than  four  thousand  victims  suffered,  and  of 
these  nine  hundred  were  women.  And 
General  Cavaignac  has  said  he  was  proud 
of  his  father ! 

We  are  not  willing  to  lay  more  stress  than 
is  necessary  on  the  king’s  death  icilhout  ap¬ 
peal  or  respite  ;  but  how  are  we  to  accept  the 
declaration  that  this  terrible  vote  produced 
on  the  mind  of  him  who  gave  it  no  other 
bitterness  than  that  which  a  feeling  man  must 
experience  when  laid  under  the  cruel  neces-  j 
sity  of  pronouncing  for  a  fellow-creature’s 
death  ?  Concerning  the  fate  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Bourbons  he  seems  never  to  have  ex- 
pressed  a  wish,  except  that  his  country^  might 
soon  be  rid  of  all  which  could  overshadow 
her  liberty. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  present  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Vendean  war,  and 
showed  a  courage  and  energy  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rally  the  Republicans  which  had 
nearly  caused  his  capture.  He  acted  also, 
at  Audi,  in  concert  with  Dartigoite ;  and 
here  again  his  own  words  must  describe  his 
mission ; — 

(Extract  from  the  Monilcur.) 

Read  hi  the  silting  of  the  25th,  Brumaire,  year  2, 

(15/A  November y  \ld3y  old  style.) 

Dartigoite  and  Cavaignac  write,  that  Fa¬ 
naticism  is  in  its  last  agonies.  In  the  depart¬ 
ments  they  visit,  priests  renounce  their  trade ; 
the  ci-devant  Abbess  of  Croulland  has  laid  down 
her  abbatical  cross,  and  made  her  profession  of 
faith  ;  the  |>eople’8  choice  has  been  heard,  and  it 
declared  that  it  recognized  no  worship  but  that  of 
liberty. 

VOL.  XVI.  NO.  L 


Continuation  of  the  sitting  (f  the  10/A  Frimairfy 
year  *2,  (30/A  November,  1793,  old  style.) 

The  Representative  of  the  People,  Cavaignac,  writes 
from  Aiich,  the  3d  Frimaire,  (23d  November) — 
The  extraordinary  levy  of  horses  goes  actively 
on  in  the  twelfth  division,  confided  by  you  to  my 
surveillance.  I  assemble  them  at  Anch,  where 
they  would  be  definitively  in  dejot  did  the 
localities  allow  it.  I  have  mangers  built  in  the 
churches.  The  Republic  will  have  superb 
stables. 

Our  colleague,  Dartigoite,  by  his  civic  predica¬ 
tions,  had  electrified  all  minds,  carried  all  hearts 
along  with  him.  I  had  seconded  him  with  all 
my  might  in  this  philosophical  apostolate — all 
was  prepared,  the  people  ri[)C.  The  last  day  of 
the  third  decade  was  fixed  for  celebrating  at  Audi 
the  festival  of  Reason,  the  total  abolition  of  Fa¬ 
naticism.  The  solemn  day  came  ;  the  jieople  in 
crowds  assembled  on  a  shady  boulevard,  and 
there,  in  a  fraternal  banquet,  gave  vent  to  the 
first  transports  of  its  joy.  After  this  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  repast  its  guests  made  the  lour  of  the  town, 
dragging  down  and  treading  under  foot  all  the 
fiinatical  images  they  met  with.  Returned  to 
the  place  consecrated  to  Liberty,  they  assembled 
round  a  pile  covered  with  the  title-deeds  of  feu¬ 
dality.  There  were  conveyed  to  them  in  a  cart 
two  figures  of  the  Virgin,  noted  for  performing 
miracles,  the  chief  crosses  and  crucifixes  of  the 
town,  and  the  saints  which,  till  then,  received  the 
incense  of  superstition.  The  civic  enthusiasm 
then  finding  vent,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the 
ridiculous  idols  cast  upon  it,  amid  tlie  acclama¬ 
tions  of  a  countless  multitude.  The  Carmagnole 
lasted  all  night  around  this  philosophic  pile,  con¬ 
suming  in  one  conflagration  so  many  errors. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  a  brickbat, 
flung,  it  is  said,  at  Dartigoite,  served  as  a 
pretext  for  guillotining  ten  persons. 

Sent  on  a  mission  of  surveillance  to  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  in  company  with 
Pinet,  he  acted  with  a  degree  of  ferocity 
which  wms  hideous  even  for  those  times. 

14  Germinal,  an  2  de  la  Rfpublipie  Frav^aise, 
i3d  April,  1794,  old  style.) 

(Extract  from  the  Moniteur.) 

A  secretary  read  the  following  extracts  : — 

Pinet  and  Cavaigna'',  Representatives  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  to  /Ac  Army  of  the  Western  Pyrennees,  to  the 
National  Convention,  dated  Mont  Adour,  ci- 
devant  St.  Sever,  6  Germinal,  (2G  Mars,  1794, 
old  style.) 

Citizen  Colleagues — We  have  already  advised 
the  Comile  de  SSulut  public,  by  our  letter  of  the 
27ih  Venlose,  of  a  plan  for  civil  war  intended  to 
break  out  in  the  department  of  the  Lindes,  and 
of  which,  by  a  lucky  chance,  the  written  proof 
fell  into  our  hands.  Now  that  w’e  have  seized 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  we  will  give  you  all 
the  details  known  of  this  infamous  plot.  For  a 
long  time  a  number  of  evil-intentioned  citizens. 
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who  had  failed  to  bring  supplies,  joined  also  by 
some  deserters  from  the  en  masse,  after  re¬ 

fusing  their  arms  to  their  country,  or  abandoning 
their  standard  like  cowards,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  woods  of  the  district  of  St.  Sever,  inhabiting 
by  day  these  almost  inaccessible  retreats,  received 
at  night  in  aristocratic  houses,  where  they  found 
their  food  ready.  The  greater  part  were  armed  ; 
they  robbed,  pillatred,  and  assassinated. 

In  the  month  Vindcmiaire,  the  National  Guards 
of  the  department  of  the  Landes,  Gers,  and  Upper 
Pyrenees,  met  together  in  numbers  to  hunt  them 
out.  This  measure  had  a  certain  success ;  but 
there  still  remained  many  of  the  brigands,  and 
their  numbers  swelled  daily  in  an  alarming  man¬ 
ner.  We  addressed  the  most  severe  orders  to 
the  municipalities.  We  ordered  the  arrest  of  all 
the  relatives  of  those  who,  subject  to  the  requisi¬ 
tion,  had  either  failed  to  obey  or  abandoned  their 
posts.  But  during  this  same  time,  the  evil-inten- 
tioned,  the  ci-devant  nobles,  the  ci-devant’  seig¬ 
neurs,  (sic,)  the  priests,  and  all  the  Royalists,  pre¬ 
pared  in  secret  for  another  Vendee.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  extended  all  along  the  frontiers,  and 
enveloped  the  entire  department  of  the  Landes. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  merely  manifested 
partially.  A  considerable  immigration  of  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Basque  country  first  announced  its 
existence.  We  arrested  several  guilty  persons  ; 
we  formed  an  extraordinary  commission  to  try 
them  ;  and  we  surrounded  the  district,  which,  sold 
to  the  Spaniard,  had  sent  to  Caro  a  deputation, 
offering  to  surrender  to  his  master.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  informed  that  Royalism  was  loudly 
proclaimed  at  Dax.  One  of  us  went  thither ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  measures  of  vigor  taken 
by  liim,  repressed  the  audacity  of  the  numerous 
aristocrats  of  that  part  of  the  country.  We  could 
not,  consequently,  doubt  the  existence  of  an  im¬ 
portant  conspiracy ;  and  we  were  on  its  traces 
when,  visiting  the  divisions  of  the  army,  an  officer 
of  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Landes  presented 
us  with  the  following  letters. 

The  letters,  which  we  do  not  transcribe, 
are  signed  “Proueres  Dumartin  a  few 
lines  addressed  to  an  ensign  of  grenadiers,  in 
the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Landes,  incloses 
a  long  epistle  to  Abbe  Juncarot  at  the  emi¬ 
grant  camp,  on  the  mountain  of  the  Rune, 
in  Spain.  It  mentions  the  hopes  of  the  party 
from  the  co-operation  of  Spain,  and  speaks 
of  several  persons  by  name,  and  is  thus  com¬ 
mented  on  by  the  Report,  of  which  we  copy 
only  a  portion.  It  is  signed  by  Pinet  and 
Cavaignac,  the  general’s  father : — 

We  assured  ourselves  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
•ifficer  who  placed  these  letters  in  our  hands,  and 
which,  we  presume,  came  into  his  possession  in 
consequence  of  some  analogy  between  his  name 
and  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  we  had  read  their  contents  we  sent 
forward  a  company  of  gendarmerie,  to  secure  the 


four  chiefs  designated,  as  well  as  all  their  families. 
The  next  morning  we  left  for  St.  Sever,  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  We  had  also  at 
St.  Sever  and  Tarras,  the  depot  of  the  1 8th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons,  eight  hundred  men  had  we 
needed  them  ;  and  two  squadrons  of  the  12th 
Regiment  of  huzzars  could  have  come  up  with  us 
in  the  course  of  a  morning.  Terror  had  fore¬ 
stalled  our  arrival.  The  conspirators  were  taken 
prisoners.  Our  first  act  was  to  command  the 
disarming  of  the  entire  department  of  the  I^andes. 
The  next  day,  we  ourselves,  along  with  the  whole 
cavalry  force,  visited  the  various  communes  in¬ 
habited  by  the  known  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 
We  employed  three  days  in  this  military  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  during  them  we  secured  nearly  eighty 
ci-devant  nobles  and  seigneurs.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  arrests  until  the  last  of  these  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  of  liberty  be  secured.  We 
believe  that  the  extending  the  measure  to  the 
entire  Republic  would  be  a  means  of  stifling  the 
germ  of  the  civil  war  with  which  we  are  unceas¬ 
ingly  menaced.  The  extraordinary  commission 
which  we  created  at  Bayonne  followed  us  closely. 
A  guillotine  had  been  brought  and  set  up  by  it 
on  the  Place  St.  Sever.  Eight  of  the  leaders 
have  already  given  their  heads  in  expiation.  The 
zeal  and  patriotism  of  this  tribunal,  so  formidable 
to  the  guilty,  give  the  assurance,  that  those  of  all 
who  are  implicated  will  fall  in  succession  beneath 
the  sword  of  the  nation. 

*  %  *  ♦  * 

Several  cartridges  ready  prepared,  others  in 
part,  were  found  at  the  house  of  Dumartin,  author 
of  the  two  letters. 

In  two  communes  of  this  district,  and  just  when 
the  rising  was  imminent,  some  villains  cut  down 
the  tree  of  Liberty.  They  have  been  arrested,  as 
have  all  the  municipal  officers  of  the  communes. 

The  black  outrage  offered  to  Liberty  will  thus 
be  avenged. 

♦  *  ♦  *  • 

Vendee  is  destroyed — they  seek  to  raise  up 
another.  Conquerors  ourselves  along  our  fron¬ 
tiers,  they  strive  to  vanquish  us  in  the  interior, 
and  by  fanaticizing  the  people,  to  urge  again  one 
faction  of  it  agaimst  another.  The  throne  is  over¬ 
turned  ;  they  gather  up  its  ruins,  and  call  pro¬ 
scribed  royalty  from  its  ashes.  Fanaticism  is 
expiring;  priests  are  held  in  horror;  they  would 
restore  its  altars,  and  sacrifice  more  human  vic¬ 
tims. 

All  known  to  be  aristocrats  are  pursued,  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  their  property  confiscated;  their  accom¬ 
plices  conceal  themselves  to  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  mea.‘^ure,  commanded  by  the  public 
safety,  and,  above  all,  to  serve  more  efficaciously 
the  system  of  counter-revolution  now  so  long  pur¬ 
sued  by  factions,  succeeding  and  crossing  one 
another  by  turns,  affect  more  ardor,  more  energy, 
than  the  real  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  while 
they  deprive  her  of  tlie  public  conlidence  by  usurp¬ 
ing  it  themselves. 

But  the  projects  of  these  will  fail,  as  did  those 
of  the  factions  who  preceded  them.  Every  day 
sees  some  one  of  their  guilty  heads  roll  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  brave  citizens,  armed  for  the 
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defence  of  their  country,  wlnle  they  ciiarge  the 
enemy  arriving  on  them  from  beyond  their  terri¬ 
tory,  will  fonn  also  a  second  line  facing  our  ad¬ 
versaries  within,  and  ready  at  their  first  movement 
to  come  down  on  and  exterminate  them. 

Have  no  anxiety,  citizen  colleagues,  on  the 
score  of  this  new  conspiracy,  which  can  have 
fatal  consequences  only  for  its  authors — another 
failure  for  aristocrats ! 

We  repeat  to  you,  citizen  colleagues,  it  is  high 
time  to  command  the  arrest  of  all  ci-devant  nobles, 
all  ci-devant  seigneurs,  all  fanatical  priests  ;  they 
are  the  Republic’s  natural  enemies;  and  whilst 
there  remains  on  the  land  of  Liberty  one  of 
these,  he  will  plot  against  her.  You  see  them 
heading  every  conspiracy  ;  these  are  the  villains 
who  caused  the  unhappy  war  of  La  Vendee ; 
these  are  they  who  would  now  revive  her  disas¬ 
ters  here.  Republicans  and  royalist  conspiratars 
are  in  presence ;  to  strike  and  crush  these  last 
are  they  to  wait  for  the  first  blow  ?  Citizen  col¬ 
leagues,  we  submit  to  you  these  reflections,  dic¬ 
tated  by  experience  of  our  first  misfortunes,  and 
by  our  desire  of  seeing  Liberty  at  length  delivered  1 
from  all  her  foes. 

Salut  et  Fraternite. 

Cavaignac  et  Pinet,  aine. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Moniteur 
whence  we  extract  the  above,  we  find  two 
condemnations  to  death  reported  by  the 
revolutionary  criminal  tribunal ;  one  of  a  ci- 
devant  monk,  aged  sixty-four,  convicted  of 
having  been  the  author  or  accomplice  of  ma- 
nceuvres  tending  to  shake  the  fidelity  to  the 
nation  of  various  volunteers  about  to  join  the 
French  armies ;  the  other,  a  ci-devant  che¬ 
valier  of  St.  Louis,  an  old  officer  of  dragoons 
in  the  French  service.  This  man,  a  general 
and  count  in  the  palatinate,  proprietor  in  the 
district  of  Nogent  sur  Seine,  where  he  quiet¬ 
ly  farmed  his  own  land  at  the  time  of  his 
trial,  was  condemned  to  die  for  speaking 
words  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  others  tending  to  the 
re-establishment  of  Royalty. 

It  is  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  atrocity  of  this  page,  the  783d 
of  the  Moniteur,  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic,  that  the  lines  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  above,  contain  a  critique  on  such  a  | 
piece  given  at  the  theatre  of  Frydeau  as 
might  have  been  represented  in  the  golden 
age.  Here  we  have  introduced  to  us  an  in¬ 
experienced  shepherdess,  seduced  just  before 
the  Revolution  by  a  young  noble,  but  whom 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  happily  restores 
to  peace.  Her  lover  had  found  her  under  the 
disguise  of  a  commissionaire  at  the  corner  of 
a  street  in  Chambery,  where  she  blackens  his 
boots  and  sings  a  ditty,  making  herself 
known.  He  marries  her,  of  course,  and  the 


whole  is  told  with  a  silly  sentimentality, 
w'hich  makes  the  Report  and  condemnations 
above  it  still  more  horrible  from  the  contrast. 

The  next  extract  completes  this  recital. 
Proueres  Dumartin  was  an  obscure  individual, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  few  words  written 
by  him,  Pinet  and  Cavaignac  imagine  an 
unportant  conspiracy  ;  the  best,  the  most 
irreproachable  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
are  seized  in  their  harmless  occupations, 
dragged  to  Bayonne,  and  forced  on  the 
scaffold.  Even  the  Biographie  des  Conlem- 
porains,  w'ritten  to  defend  Cavaignac,  and 
men  like  Cavaignac,  acknowledges  that  he 
deserved  blame  here,  yielding  as  he  did  too 
long  to  the  influence  of  his  furious  colleague. 

The  Representatires  of  the  People  at  the  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees,  and  the  Departments  ad¬ 
jacent,  to  the  National  Convention. 

Bayonne,  28  Germinal, 

Hecond  year  of  the  Republic. 
Citizen  Colloagnes, — We  are  just  returned  to 
Bayonne  wilh  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  having 
completely  quelled  the  conspiracy  about  to  break 
out  in  the  department  of  the  I^andes.  Our  letter, 
dated  the  6th  of  this  month,  gave  you  every  detail 
of  the  frightful  plot  hatching  by  villains  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  a  second  Vendee,  and  yield  our 
frontier  to  the  Spaniard.  Since  our  letter  we  have 
visited  the  whole  department,  and  found  everywhere 
the  happiest  effect  from  our  presence  ;  everywhere 
the  sight  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
revives  the  public  spirits, gives  energy  to  the  friends 
of  the  Republic  ;  everywhere  it  annihilated  and 
crushed  aristocracy  and  royalism,  daring  to  lift 
their  guilty  heads  for  a  moment.  The  severe 
measures  adopted  by  us  have  saved  this  unhappy 
department,  and  spared  to  the  Republic  the  pre¬ 
cious  blood  of  very  many  patriots.  The  priest 
and  noble  were,  as  you  have  seen,  souls  and  guides 
of  this  horrible  plot ;  the  guiltiest  heads  have 
rolled  upon  the  scaffold,  the  less  culpable  are  in 
irons  ;  the  earth  of  freedom  was  here,  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  sullied  by  the  presence  of  a  re¬ 
fractory  clergy  ;  those  men,  who  brave  the  law 
and  fear  the  scaffold  in  order  to  light  the  flames 
of  civil  war,  to  carry  death  and  devastation 
among  us,  sullied,  we  say,  several  cantons  of  this 
department.  Seven  or  eight  such  wretches  have 
answered  for  their  infamous  intentions  with  their 
lives ;  and  w'e  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  you  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  department, 
enlightened  by  the  danger  they  have  just  incurred, 
hunt  them  out  themselves ;  deprive  in  all  haste  of 
their  ornaments  the  temples  of  imposture,  hypocrisy, 
and  lies,  in  order  to  transform  them  into  temples 
of  reason ;  that  the  church  plate  is  accumulating 
in  all  the  districts, — the  single  district  of  Dax 
contributing  already  to  an  amount  of  eight 
hundred  marks ;  and  that,  to  conclude,  there 
remains  in  the  entire  department  of  the  Landes 
not  a  single  priest  in  the  ^rformance  of  his  func¬ 
tions  ;  and,  better  still,  they  are  not  regretted. 
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Tiie  extraordinary  commission,  by  which  we 
were  powerfully  seconded,  has  performed  severe 
acts  of  justice  and  national  vengeance ;  hut, 
citizen  colleagues,  there  are  yet  great  criminals  to 
be  punished,  and  chiefly  within  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Bayonne.  You  must  have  noticed  in  the 
letter  of  the  villain  Dumartin  that  the  consj)irators, 
doubtless  keeping  up  correspondence  with  this 
commune,  appeared  sure  of  its  sympathy,  and 
seemed  merely  to  desire  that  Spaniards  and  emi¬ 
grants  should  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne, 
of  which  the  gates  would  have  been  opened  to 
them  by  their  accomplices.  We  will  make  it  our 
business  to  track  these  criminal  intelligences,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  blood  of  all  the 
traitors  shall  flow  on  the  scaffold.  Speaking  of 
the  guilty,  we  tnust  not  forget  those  whose  civic 
conduct  has  never  failed.  If  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes  there  existed  a  focus  of  counter¬ 
revolution  ;  if  several  communes,  chiefly  those  of 
the  district  of  St.  Sever,  have  merited  the  anger, 
the  indignation,  the  hatred  of  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
there  are  many  vvorlliy  your  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

In  the  first  place,  the  feeling  of  the  country- 
people  is  good  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
departmeut ;  they  detest  priesls,  fanatics,  and 
nobles  ;  love  the  Republic ;  cherish  the  defenders 
of  their  country,  for  which  they  make,  and  with 
joy,  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  towns  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau  (the  Saint  Esprit,  old  style,)  and  of 
Montde  Marson,  must  be  particularly  designated  ; 
the  best  principles  reign  there, — love  of  country. 
Republicanism,  warm  all  hearts ;  and  the  first- 
named  of  these  two  towns  has  so  much  the  more 
merit  in  its  opinions,  that  it  forms  in  a  manner 
one  and  the  same  city  with  Bayonne ;  where 
there  reigns,  and  will  long  reign,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  few'  patriots  belonging  to  popular 
societies,  the  most  inveterate  aristocracy,  the 
love  of  kings  and  Spaniards,  the  hatred  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  town  of  Dax  also  seems,  since 
our  salutary  visit  made  there  some  time  since, 
anxious  to  atone  for  its  delimjuencies.  Patriotism 
has  regained  its  vigor ;  the  evil-intenlioned  are 
struck  dumb  and  impotent,  or  are  fettered ;  and 
the  Sans-culottes  develop  an  energy  of  w’hich 
the  commune  did  not  seem,  a  short  time  since, 
susceptible. 

Salut  et  Fraternite. 

(Signed)  Cavaignac  and  Pixet  the  elder 

tS^ance  du  6  Floi  ial. 

Pinet  (t  Caraiffnac  a  la  Convention  Nationale. 
Bayonne,  le  30  Germinal,  Van  2  de  la  Repiddique 

uneet  indivisible,  April,  119A,  old  style.) 

Citizen  Colleagues, — Our  last  to  you  is  of  the 
28th  of  this  same  month,  wherein  we  informed 
you  of  the  happy  success  of  our  measures  taken 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes  to  stifle,  outwit, 
and  crush  a  plot  formed  there  by  our  everlasting 
enemies,  the  priests  and  nobles.  Everything 
around  us,  citizen  colleagues,  takes  the  happie.«t 
aspect ;  all  is  being  organized,  difficulties  and 
obstacles  are  smoothed,  and  w’e  dare  to  assure 
you  that  the  machine  will  roll  on  to  the  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees. 


You  have  been  informed  of  the  horrid  attempt 
made  against  our  brave  and  worthy  friend  Darti- 
goite,  at  the  tribune  of  the  popular  society  of 
Auch  ;  you  know  that  a  guilty  hand  had  almost 
robbed  the  Republic  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
champions  at  the  moment  when,  addressing  the 
people,  he  thundered  against  the  evil-intentioned. 
Filled  w'ith  horror  and  indignation,  and  anxious 
to  avenge  the  national  representation  thus  out¬ 
raged,  we  issued  at  once  a  decree,  commanding 
the  extraordinary  commission  to  transport  itself 
thither  instantly.  Ten  villains  have  laid  their 
heads  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  principal  author  of 
Dartigoite’s  attempted  assassination,  with  his  last 
breath,  repeated  the  infamous  name  of  Louis 
XVII.  !  The  monsters !  they  shall  perish,  every 
one,  and  the  land  of  liberty  shall  soon  be  purged 
of  the  slaves  who  long  for  kings.  We  have 
discovered  in  our  army  a  brother  of  that  Hebert 
the  impostor  who  sold  stoves  and  impudently  blew 
counter-revolution  through  their  pipes.  We  have 
secured  him,  and  will  keep  him  here  till  your  will 
respecting  his  person  be  made  known  to  us. 

P.S.  As  proofs  against  Hebert’s  brother  may 
exist  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  we  determine 
on  sending  him  to  Paris. 

Salut  et  Fraternite. 

Pinet  and  Cavaignac. 

Read  at  the  sitting  of  the  9th  Floreal,  year  2, 

(28th  of  April,  1783.) 

In  September,  1V94,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year,  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  was  restored  to 
his  legislative  labors  in  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  note  in  Michaud’s 
Biographic  Universelle,  if  Boissy  d’Anglas 
defended  liim  when  he  was  denounced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bayonne  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  w'as,  therefore,  necessarily  innocent ;  but 
he  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  and  belonging  thus  to  the 
strongest  party  at  the  time,  the  Convention 
was  willing  to  absolve  him  of  many  crimes. 

There  exists  a  strange  coincidence  between 
the  functions  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  and 
his  son  the  general,  during  two  days  of  in¬ 
surrection  under  two  French  Republics,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  fifty-five  years.  On  the  13th  of 
Vindemiaire,  year  4,  when  the  sections  of 
Paris  rose  against  the  Convention,  Barras, 
w'ho  commanded  the  troops,  had  Cavaignac 
for  his  adjutant ;  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
at  that  time  general  de  brigade,  was  intrusted 
w'ith  all  military  dispositions  which  might 
become  necessary.  Having  borne  an  active 
part  in  the  repression  of  the  popular  move¬ 
ment,  Jean  Baptiste,  like  his  son  in  June, 
came  to  announce  to  the  Assembly  the 
success  obtained  by  his  comrades  and  him¬ 
self,  and  the  restoration  of  order.  It  was 
aptly  remarked  in  the  National  Assembly  a 
few  days  since,  that  “  Our  Republics  have 
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leaned  as  yet  on  a  musket  or  a  pavini^-stone.” 
At  least  a  sure  road  to  military  distinction 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government 
appears  to  be  over  the  bodies  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  people.  If  the  13th  Vindcmiaire  caused 
Napoleon’s  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  division,  now,  in  June,  1848,  Generals 
Lamoriciere  and  Cavaignac  have  won  a  fame, 
the  acquisition  of  which  would  have  cost  a 
price  far  heavier  had  the  foe  continued  to  be 
merely  the  wild  Arab.  If  Louis  Philippe  was 
monarch  of  the  barricades,  are  not  these  their 
marshals  ? 

On  the  13th  Vindcmiaire  the  sections  of 
Paris,  displeased  with  the  article  of  the  new 
constitution  which  prohibited  their  naming 
afresh  two  thirds  of  the  former  members  to 
the  new  corps  legislatif,  rose  in  arms,  avow¬ 
edly  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1793.  On 
the  other  hand,  detachments  of  regular 
troops  and  artillery  occupied  various  quar¬ 
ters  of  Paris,  and  surrounded  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  -afternoon  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  battle  lasted  till 
night. 

We  give  a  closing  extract  from  the  Moni- 
ieur : — 

Tridi,  l^Vindimiaire,  an  A  de  la  Repuhlique  une 

el  indivisible,  (5  Oct.,  1795,  old  style.) 

(Extract  from  the  Moniteur  ) 

Suite  de  la  stance  permanente  du  13  au  soir. 

A  moment  after  ^Merlin  dc  Douai  ascended  the 
tribune. 

The  President.  Citizen  colleagues.  I  think  it 
right  to  remind  you  that,  whatever  be  the  report 
you  are  about  to  hear,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  for¬ 
bear  applause. 

Merlin  de  Douai  commenced  speaking,  but  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  his  voice  prevented  our  hear¬ 
ing  his  first  words.  We  give  below  all  we  conld 
gather : — 

Merlin  de  Douai.  I  come  to  announce  to  you 
the  success  of  the  defenders  of  the  Republic 
against  the  rebels.  It  is  not  without  sorrow  that 
I  speak  of  it,  since  it  has  cost  French  blood ; 
but  at  least  the  friends  of  their  country  cannot  I 
reproach  themselves  with  commencing  the  battle. 
The  general-in-chief,  Barra  s,  had  received,  on  the 
part  of  your  committees,  the  positive  order  to  for¬ 
bear  attack ;  to  hold  himself  on  the  defensive, 
even,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  provocation. 
The  combat  began  by  a  piece  of  infamous  trea¬ 
son.  Several  rebels,  one  bearer  of  a  flag,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  committee  for  general  safety 
[section  of  police  ?]  ;  arrived  there,  some  among 
them  laying  aside  their  arms  and  quitting  their 
drapeau,  embraced  a  captain  of  grenadiers  of  the 
National  Convention,  shouting  Vive  la  Repub- 
liquel  Vive  la  Convention!  At  the  very  same 
moment  several  shots  were  fired  by  the  rebels  who 
had  remained  behind  these,  and  several  of  the 
military  were  wounded.  It  was  thus  the  attack 


commenced.  The  general-in-chief  has  just  in¬ 
formed  the  committees  that  everywhere  the  rebels 
are  repulsed,  everywhere  the  Republic  triumphs. 

At  a  quarter  after  six. 

Some  citizens,  placed  in  the  tribunes,  began  to 
applaud  Merlin’s  report.  ‘  Hold  your  tongues  !’ 
exclaimed  all  the  members ;  ‘  hold  your  tongues  !’ 
and  silence  was  restored. 

Legendre.  I  see  in  the  tribunes,  by  the  side  of 
several  unarmed  citizens,  a  defender  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  invite  him  to  return  to  his  post. 

The  Soldier.  If  I  am  here  it  is  because  my 
horse  has  been  taken  from  me. 

A  Citizen.  Representatives,  the  citizens  you 
see  are  devoted  to  the  Republic,  but  they  have 
not  arms  for  her  defence. 

N - .  I  observe  to  these  citizens  that  they 

will  find  arms. 

Murmurs  interrupt  him.  This  explanation  is 
carried  no  further,  and  silence  l)eing  restored,  a 
single  report  of  cannon  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  President.  The  National  Convention  will 
hear,  no  doubt  with  interest,  that  the  assistance 
the  most  immediately  necessary  has  been  carried 
to  the  wounded  by  our  colleagues  themselves. 

The  Baron  de  Stael,  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
takes  his  accustomed  place  at  this  moment.  He 
is  armed,  wearing  a  sabre,  as  do  the  repre.senta- 
tives  themselves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Another  person  accompanies  him.  At 
seven  o’clock  the  firing  has  altogether  ceased. 
Cavaignac,  one  of  the  representatives  who 
marched  along  with  the  Republicans,  enters  at 
this  moment  and  ascends  the  tribune. 

Cavaignac.  Citizens,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  National  Convention  of  the  advantage 
obtained  by  the  soldiers,  defending  the  Republic 
in  one  of  the  most  important  posts.  It  is  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Convention,  ci-devant 
Dauphin,  and  which,  as  you  are  aware,  faces  the 
Church  of  St.  Roch,  that  the  combat  commenced 
by  a  Royalist  aggression.  The  Republican  sol¬ 
diers,  attacked  there  by  a  considerable  mass  of 
the  rebels,  returned  the  fire  steadily,  and  with 
energy.  Supported  by  two  pieces  of  cannon  ad¬ 
mirably  served,  we  drove  back  the  enemy  even 
into  the  church,  where  they  shut  themselves  in. 
We  had  then  the  greatest  trouble  in  repressing 
the  ardor  of  our  soldiers,  anxious  to  force  thent 
in  their  last  refuge;  but  as  we  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  force  opposed  to  ours,  and  might 
have  fallen  into  some  ambuscade,  we  arrested  the 
march  of  our  men  here. 

Throughout  this  action,  citizens,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  signalized  their  valor  once  more.  Gene¬ 
ral  Berrnyer  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  ;  four 
other  general  officers,  of  whom  I  recognized  Va- 
chot  and  the  Adjutant-general  ^lutele,  behaved 
with  remarkable  gallantry.  The  names  of  the 
others  will  be  made  known  to  you.  At  this  pres¬ 
ent  moment  our  men  are  still  in  purs-uit  of  the 
rebels,  and  a  cannon-shot  is  now  and  then  fired 
merely  to  give  them  chase.  Nothing  stirs, 
nothing  will  stir.  I  answer  to  you  for  your 
safety. 

We  have  no  motive  for  lingering  over  the 
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varied  fortunes  of  Cavaignac,  after  this  date 
of  the  13th  Vindomiaire.  He  belonged  to 
the  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents,  but  not  later 
than  1797  ;  he  filled  afterwards  an  humble 
post  at  the  barrier,  and  another  equally  so 
in  the  administration  of  the  lottery.  Neg¬ 
lected  and  forgotten  upon  the  fall  of  Barras, 
he  got  himself,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
named  commissary  for  commercial  affairs  to 
Maskate  in  Arabia,  where  arrivingr  when  the 
war  had  broken  out  once  more  with  Eng¬ 
land,  her  influence  prevented  his  reception. 
Employed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Naples  ; 
by  his  successor  Murat ;  recalled  by  Na¬ 
poleon  in  common  with  all  French  subjects 
abroad  when  the  brothers-in-law  quarrelled ; 
he  spent  his  time  in  obscurity,  and  some¬ 
times  in  distress.  His  fortunes  seemed  to 
rise  a  little  when  Napoleon  returned  from  El¬ 
ba,  for  he  was  nominated  to  the  post  of  pre- 
fet  of  the  Somme :  but  his  adherence  to 
Napoleon’s  cause  being  proved,  it  is  said  by 
more  than  words,  he  was  unable  to  profit  by 
it.  Louis  XVIII. ’s  return  prevented  his  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  his  prefecture.  The  law 
which  exiled  the  Iletricides  obliged  him  to 
quit  France  in  1816,  and  he  retired  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  where  he  died  in  1829.  His  son,  Gode- 
froy  Cavaignac,  when  accused  of  joining  in 
the  conspiracy  of  1831,  in  the  course  of  his 
defence  spoke  of  his  father’s  banishment  as 
a  harsh  measure  ;  but  he  did  not  express  him¬ 
self  proud  of  being  the  banished  man’s  son. 
We  would  not  be  thoujxht  to  cavil  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  without  just  cause ;  j 
we  are  not  of  the  temper  nor  belong  to  the  ' 
country  which  finds  theme  for  opposition  in 
the  one  salutary  word,  “  authority  but  we 
see  reason  for  alarm  should  the  chief  of  the 
Government  temporize  with  men  more  dan¬ 
gerous  as  friends  than  as  adversaries.  We, 
in  common  with  all  persons  to  whom  the 
three  words  Law,  Order,  Honesty,  sound  to 
the  full  as  well  as  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater¬ 
nity,  hailed  his  coming  in  June.  It  startles 
us  to  hear  even  a  whisper  that  the  project, 
too  unpopular  for  performance,  of  sending 
representatives  into  the  departments  as  spies 
on  the  words  and  thoughts  of  their  inhabit- 
ants,  was  entertained  in  order  to  satisfy  him, 
above  all  things,  of  his  own  chance  of  being 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.  He  dis¬ 
trusts,  it  is  said,  the  feeling  of  the  south,  and 
reposes  no  steady  confidence  in  any  one. 
Had  he  not  taken,  a  few  days  since,  a  step  in 
the  way  of  law  and  order,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dufaure,  and  other  moderate  men, 
to  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  we  would  not  have 


given  much  for  either  his  own  chance  of 
safety  or  for  that  of  the  Republic. 

General  Cavaignac’s  career,  with  a  good 
deal  to  admire  and  approve  in  it,  has  yet  been 
full  of  inconsistences.  His  conduct  in  regard 
to  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussi- 
diere,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  His  reception 
of  the  first  as  a  guest  at  his  own  table,  after  all 
that  had  occurred  at  the  Home  Department 
and  in  the  provinces,  excited  as  much  pmnful 
surprise  among  the  best  of  his  own  friends 
as  congratulating  the  accused  on  a  defence 
which  did  not  exculpate  him.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  his  policy  w'as  false  aud  pusillanimous, 
w'hich,  after  the  arrest  of  the  tw’o  last  had 
been  determined  upon,  suffered  them  to  profit 
by  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  sharpest 
police-agents  in  Europe,  although  the  delin¬ 
quency  of  both  was  fully  proved.  They  de¬ 
parted,  the  latter  with  menace  on  his  lips 
such  as  suited  w'ell  the  coarse,  untaught  con¬ 
spirator,  wJio  convoked  market-porters  to  be 
his  body-guard.  Let  General  Cavaignac 
remember  that  the  support  of  the  Mountain 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  ascendency  of 
principles  which  he  has  himself  denounced, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  very  faction  which  he 
crushed  behind  the  barricades.  Hence  the 
extreme  peril  of  F ranee  ;  for  while  moderate 
men  repose  on  the  sense  of  their  numbers — of 
little  importance  while  they  remain  passive — 
the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  Rouen,  and  Lyons, 
outdo  their  former  violence  ;  and  the  Social¬ 
ists,  voting  as  one  man,  elect  their  leader, 
Raspail,  to  the  National  Assembly,  while  he 
is  yet  prisoner  at  Vincennes  on  the  charge  of 
having  aided  to  do  it  violence.  Nor  w  ill  it 
do  to  be  led  away  from  a  contemplation  of 
these  things  by  the  boasts  of  designing  or 
deceived  men  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  trade. 
There  is  no  revival  of  trade,  except  in  the 
case  of  articles  wJiich  the  people  cannot  exist 
without ;  w^hile  the  amount  of  misery  is  every¬ 
where  on  the  increase.  Six  millions  of  francs 
have  been  voted  for  relief  in  the  last  three 
months,  and  the  necessitous  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  alone  amount  to  tw’o 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  souls.  Men 
talk  of  the  vaisseau  de  Vetat,  and  the  w’isest 
mode  of  manning  her  ;  we  wfish  her  an  expe¬ 
rienced  commander,  and  a  pilot  who  knows 
the  shoals :  for,  at  the  present  moment,  hav¬ 
ing  thrown!  charts  and  compass  overboard  as 
things  out  of  date  and  beneath  their  sagacity, 
I  all  the  crew’'  are  helping  to  steer,  while  they 
j  quarrel  as  to  which  shall  be  captain,  and  the 
w  reckers  on  the  shore  rub  their  hands  and 
value  the  cargo. 
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From  Bentley’i  Mitcellany. 

MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT,  R.N.,  C.B. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD 


The  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir, 
Frederick,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Marryat,  the  eminent  West  India  merchant, 
and  was  bom  July  10,  1T92.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  an  acad¬ 
emy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  he  was  sent  to  a  classical  school  at  Pon¬ 
der’s  End,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
described  by  the  hero  in  his  earliest  novel,  is 
no  true  picture  of  the  treatment  he  expeii- 
enced  at  Ponder’s  End  ;  but  the  following 
anecdote  suggests  that,  of  whatever  punish¬ 
ments  were  in  course  of  infliction  at  that  seat 
of  learning,  he  was  likely  to  have  come  in  for 
his  due  share.  The  master,  coming  into  the 
school  one  day,  saw  young  Marryat  standing 
upon  his  head.  Surprised  at  this  reversal 
of  the  ordinary  practice  of  mortals,  he  inquir¬ 
ed  the  reason  of  it,  when  the  lad  with  auda¬ 
cious  readiness  replied,  “  I  had  been  trying 
for  three  hours  to  learn  my  lesson  on  my 
feet,  but  I  couldn’t ;  so  I  thought  I’d  try 
whether  I  couldn’t  learn  it  on  my  head.” 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  him  when  he 
says,  “  Superior  in  capacity  to  most  of  my 
schoolfellows,  I  seldom  took  the  pains  to 
learn  my  lessons  previous  to  going  up  with 
my  class.  I  was  too  prpud  not  to  keep  pace 
with  my  equals,  and  too  idle  to  do  more.” 
But  he  acknewledijes  that  besides  “  a  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,”  he  made  some  profi¬ 
ciency  in  mathematics  and  algebra. 

Withdrawn  from  this  school,  he  was  placed 
with  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  London, 
under  whose  tuition  he  remained  a  year,  and 
on  the  23d  of  September,  1806,  he  entered 
the  navy  as  a  first-class  boy,  on  board  the 
Imperieuse,  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by 
the  illustrious  Lord  Cochrane.  During  his 
service  under  this  gallant  officer,  which 
lasted  till  the  18th  October,  1809,  he  took 
part  in  more  than  fifty  engagements,  in  which 
many  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  were 


cut  out,  off  the  coast  of  France  and  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Having  chased  a  ship  into  the  Bay  of  Ar- 
cupon,  which  sought  siifety  under  a  battery. 
Lord  Cochrane  resolved  to  cut  her  out,  and 
young  Marryat  w’as  one  of  the  boarding  party. 
He  follow  ed  closely  the  first  lieutenant  who 
headed  the  expedition,  and  w’ho  at  length, 
after  his  party  had  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  deck  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when,  struck  by 
thirteen  musket  balls,  he  fell  back  a  corpse, 
knocking  dow  n  his  follower  in  his  fall,  who 
was  trampled  on  and  almost  suffocated  by 
his  shipmates,  who,  burning  to  revenge  their 
leader,  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  bra¬ 
very. 

The  vessel  captured,  an  examination  took 
place  of  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Marryat  was  numbered  among  the  former, 
and  being  in  a  state  of  stupor  was  unable  to 
deny  the  doom  assigned  to  him.  But  soon 
arrived  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  and 
with  them  came  a  midshipman  who  bore  no 
good-will  to  Marryat.  This  worthy  youth, 
seeing  the  supposed  lifeless  body  of  his  com¬ 
rade,  gave  it  a  slight  kick,  saying,  “  Here  is 
a  young  cock  that  has  done  crowing  !  Well, 
for  a  wonder,  this  chap  has  cheated  the  gal¬ 
lows!”  This  salutation,  with  its  comment,  , 
revived  the  almost  expiring  energies  of  the 
other,  who  faintly  exclaimed,  “  You  are  a 
liar!”  a  retort  which,  notwithstanding  the 
melancholy  scene  around,  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  a 
rather  “  untow  ard  ”  enterprise.  His  ship 
fell  in  with  a  vessel  of  a  suspicious  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  under  French  colors,  which  it 
soon  hauled  down,  showing  no  others,  and 
threatening  to  fire  into  the  English  ship  if  it 
attempted  to  board  her.  Upon  this,  she 
was  boarded  and  taken,  with  a  loss  of  twenty- 
six  killed  and  wounded  on  her  side,  and  of 
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sixteen  on  ours  ;  and  not  till  then  was  it  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  a  Maltese  privateer, 
and  a  friend,  who  had  made  a  like  mistake 
in  supposing  her  opponent  to  be  French. 
After  this  unfortunate  mistake,  the  Imperi- 
euse  proceeded  to  Malta. 

It  was  while  lying  in  this  harbor  that  one 
night,  a  midshipman — a  son  of  the  celebrated 
William  Cobbett — fell  overboard.  Young 
Marryat  jumped  in  after  him,  and  held  him 
up  till  a  boat  was  lowered  to  their  assistance. 
For  this  darinof  and  humane  act  he  received 
a  certificate  from  Lord  Cochrane. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona,  which 
latter  place  was  besieged  by  the  French,  had 
been  completely  commanded  by  them,  for 
they  had  possession  of  the  castle  of  Mongat. 
On  the  31st  July,  1808,  Marryat  had  a  hand 
in  the  reduction  and  levellinff  of  that  fortress. 
This  proceeding  greatly  delayed  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  enemy’s  stores  and  provisions 
which  were  designed  for  their  operations  in 
Catalonia ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  one 
occasion  the  French  general  was  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  of  his 
artillery  and  field  ammunition.  During  these 
operations  lie  was  twice  wounded,  and  he  a 
third  time  sustained  injury  in  the  defence  of 
the  castle  of  Rosas,  under  Lord  Cochrane. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Imperieuse  in  the  bay, 
she  perceived  that  the  castle  of  Trinidad — 
the  maintaining  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  main  fortress — had  been 
so  hotly  bombarded  by  the  enemy,  that  the 
British  portion  of  the  garrison  had  withdrawn 
from  it.  Lord  Cochrane,  therefore,  taking 
with  him  a  party  of  officers  and  seamen, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Marryat,  went  on 
shore,  and  defended  the  fortress  for  some 
days — indeed,  until  the  main  fortress  was 
taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  castle,  by 
this  time  a  complete  ruin,  was  attacked, 
sword  in  hand,  by  1200  chosen  men  of  the 
enemy. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  proceeded  against 
the  boom  constructed  by  the  enemy,  before 
he  sent  in  the  fireship  to  attack  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads,  Mr.  Marryat  was 
in  one  of  the  explosion  vessels,  commanded 
by  Captain  Ury  Johnson,  which  his  lordship 
led  for  that  purpose.  For  his  gallantry  on 
that  occasion,  he  received  a  certificate  from 
Captain  Johnson,  who  brought  his  services 
under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty,  and  for 
his  whole  conduct  in  the  Mediterranean  he 
was  recommended  in  Lord  Cochrane’s  de¬ 
spatches. 

The  log  of  the  Centaur,  *74,  flag-ship  of 
Sir  S.  Hood,  attests,  that  in  September, 
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1810,  he  jumped  overboard  and  saved  the 
life  of  a  seaman  named  John  Mowbray,  who 
had  fallen  from  the  main-top;  and  in  1811, 
when  on  his  passage  to  join  the  riEolus,  on 
the  American  station,  he  leaped  overboard, 
and  endeavored  to  save  a  seaman  named 
John  Walker,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so.  But  we  must  give  this  incident  in  his 
own  words  ;  “  One  of  the  fore-topmen,  draw¬ 
ing  water  in  the  chains,  fell  overboard ;  the 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  ship  hove 
to.  I  ran  upon  the  poop,  and,  seeing  that 
the  man  could  not  swim,  jumped  overboard 
to  save  him.  The  height  from  which  I  de¬ 
scended  made  me  go  very  deep  in  the  water, 
and  when  I  arose,  I  could  perceive  one  of 
the  man’s  hands.  I  swam  towards  him  ; 
but,  O  God  !  what  was  my  horror,  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  his  blood.  I 
comprehended  in  a  moment  that  a  shark  had 
taken  him,  and  expected  that  every  instant 
my  own  fate  w^ould  be  like  his.  I  wonder  I 
had  not  sunk  with  fear ;  I  was  nearly  paral¬ 
yzed.  The  ship,  which  had  been  going  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  was  at  some  distance, 
and  I  gave  myself  up  for  gone.  I  had 
scarcely  the  powder  of  reflection,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  sudden,  awful,  and, 
as  I  thought,  certain  approach  of  death,  in 
its  most  horrible  shape.  In  a  moment  I 
recollected  myself ;  and  I  believe  the  actions 
of  five  years  crowded  into  my  mind  in  as 
many  minutes.  I  prayed  most  fervently, 
and  vowed  amendment,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  spare  me.  I  was  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  ship  before  I  was  picked  up  ;  and  when 
the  boat  came  alongside  with  me,  three  large 
sharks  were  under  the  stern.  These  had 
devoured  the  poor  sailor,  and,  fortunately 
for  me,  had  followed  the  ship  for  more  prey, 
and  thus  left  me  to  myself.” 

Whilst  in  the  .^olus,  he  jumped  overboard 
and  saved  the  life  of  a  boy,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  from  Captain  Lord  James 
Townshend  ;  nor  was  this  the  sole  testimo¬ 
nial  of  approbation  accorded  to  him  hy  that 
gallant  officer.  He  had  previously  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  frigate  from 
shipwreck  during  a  tremendous  hurricane. 
The  ship  was  on  her  beam-ends,  and  her 
top-masts  and  mizen- masts  had  been  blown 
over  the  side,  when  the  question  arose,  who 
would  be  found  daring  enough  to  venture 
aloft,  and  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  main- 
topmost  and  the  main-yard,  “  which  was 
hanging  up  and  down,  with  the  weight  of 
the  topmast  and  topsail-yard  resting  upon 
it.”  We  must  let  the  captain  tell  how  he 
conducted  himself  in  this  case  of  awful  sus- 
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pensc  and  dismay :  “  Seizing  a  sharp'toma- 
hawk,  I  made  signs  to  the  captain  that  I 
would  attempt  to  cut  away  the  wreck,  fol¬ 
low  me  who  dared.  I  mounted  the  weather- 
rigging  ;  five  or  six  hardy  seamen  followed 
me  ;  sailors  will  rarelv  refuse  to  follow  when 
they  find  an  officer  to  lead  the  way.  The 
jerks  of  the  rigging  had  nearly  thrown  us 
overboard,  or  jammed  us  with  the  wreck. 
We  were  forced  to  embrace  the  shrouds  with 
arms  and  legs ;  and  anxiously,  and  with 
breathless  apprehension  for  our  lives,  did  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew,  gaze  on  us  as  we 
mounted,  and  cheered  us  at  every  stroke  of 
the  tomahawk.  The  danger  seemed  passed 
when  we  reached  the  catharpens,  where  we 
had  foot-room.  We  divided  our  work,  some 
took  the  lanyards  of  the  topmast  rigging,  I, 
the  slings  of  the  main-yard.  The  lusty 
blows  we  dealt  were  answered  by  corre¬ 
sponding  crashes,  and  at  length,  down  fell  the 
tremendous  wreck  over  the  larboard  gun¬ 
wale.  The  ship  felt  instant  relief ;  she 
righted,  and  we  descended  amidst  the  cheers 
and  the  congratulations  of  most  of  our  ship¬ 
mates.”  For  this  heroic  deed.  Lord  James 
Townshend  gave  him  a  certificate,  and  re¬ 
ported  him  to  have  “  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  courage,  intrepidity,  and  firmness, 
as  to  merit  his  warmest  approbation.” 

When  he  belonged  to  the  Spartan,  he  w'as 
put  in  command  of  a  boat,  and  cut  out  the 
Morning  Star  and  Polly,  privateers,  from 
Haycock’s  Harbor,  and  likewise  a  revenue 
cutter  and  two  privateers  in  Little  River. 

Mr.  Marryat  obtained  his  promotion  as 
lieutenant  in  1812,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  to  I’Espeigle,  Captain  J.  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  the  West  Indies.  Whilst  on  service 
in  this  vessel,  he  once  more  risked  his  life, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sailor  who  had  fallen  overboard  in  a  heavy 
sea.  Lieutenant  Marryat  was  picked  up, 
utterly  exhausted,  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  I’Espeigle.  Having  burst  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  he  was  left  behind  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  sick-quarters,  and  after  a  time  was  sent 
home  invalided. 

In  January,  1814,  he  joined  the  Newcas¬ 
tle,  58,  Captain  Lord  George  Stuart,  and 
led  an  expedition  which  w^as  dispatched  to 
cut  out  four  vessels  off  New  Orleans.  This 
he  did  with  a  loss  of  one  officer  and  twelve 
men.  Ho  acquired  his  commander’s  rank  in 
1815,  and  in  1820,  commanded  the  Beacon, 
sloop,  at  St.  Helena,  from  which  he  ex¬ 
changed  into  the  Roserio,  18,  in  which  ves¬ 
sel  he  brought  home  duplicate  despatches, 
announcing  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He  was 


now  actively  engaged  in  the  Preventive  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  which  he  effected  thirteen  seizures. 
Appointed  to  the  Larne,  18,  in  March,  1823, 
he  sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  where,  until  the 
Burmese  w’ar  in  1825,  he  Avas  fully  employed 
as  senior  officer  of  the  naval  forces,  the  order 
of  Commodore  Grant  being,  that  none  should 
interfere  Avith  or  supersede  him.  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
receiv'ed  on  board  the  Larne  at  Calcutta,  and 
Commander  Marryat  led  the  attack  at  Ran¬ 
goon.  When  Captain  Chads,  of  the  Arachne, 
relieved  him  in  September,  1824,  he  had 
lost  nearly  the  Avhole  of  his  ship’s  company. 

He  noAv  proceeded  to  Penang  and  CalcutUi, 
returning  to  Rangoon  in  December,  1824, 
and  in  the  following  February  sailed  Avith  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Sale,  of  glorious  memory,  on 
an  expedition  to  reduce  the  territory  of  Bas- 
sein.  On  his  return  in  April,  having  success¬ 
fully  performed  his  perilous  duty,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  death  vacancy,  and  commanded 
the  Tees,  Avhich,  on  her  arrival  in  England, 
he  paid  off. 

Captain  Marryat  commanded  the  Ariadne 
in  the  Channel  and  Western  Islands,  from 
November,  1828,  to  November,  1830. 
TAvice  thanked  for  his  services  in  the  Bur¬ 
mese  Avar  by  the  Governor-general  of  India, 
he  receiATd  three  letters  of  thanks  from  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  and  Avas  five  times  recommended 
by  him.  He  Avas  likeAvise  thanked  for  his 
expedition  Avith  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  Avas 
three  times  recommended  and  thanked  by 
Commodore  Coe.  In  June,  1825,  he  received 
the  decoration  of  C.  B.,  and — an  honor,  a 
record  of  Avhich  must  not  be  omitted — he 
Avas  presented  Avith  a  medal  by  that  admira¬ 
ble  institution,  the  Humane  Society,  for  his 
daring  and  humane  exertions  to  saA'e  the 
lives  of  so  many  men.  That  Society  has  not 
on  its  list  a  name  so  worthy  of  honor  as  that 
f  Marryat. 

In  1837  the  captain  published  “A  Code 
of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Vessels  employed 
in  the  Merchant  Service.”  That  admirable 
invention  is  now  in  use  in  the  royal  and  mer¬ 
cantile  service,  not  only  of  this  country  but 
of  foreign  nations.  He  twice  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Ship  Owners’  Society  for  it, 
and  the  publication  having  been  translated 
into  French  in  1840,  Avas  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  connection  with  this  last  distinction,  . 
we  have  a  story  to  relate  which  we  are  sorry 
to  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  tell,  because 
it  presents  our  late  king  in  a  light  in  which 
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k  is  not  pleasant,  and  has  not  been  customary, 
to  rejrard  him.  William  IV.  had  read  and 
had  been  delighted  with  “  Peter  Simple.’ 

It  was  likely  that  so  true  and  striking  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  naval  life  and  manners  would  have 
captivated  a  sailor.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  author.  The  captain,  standing  in  an 
ante-room,  in  his  favorite  attitude,  the  king 
came  forth,  and  observing  him,  asked  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  waiting  who  he  was.  The  captain 
overheard  the  question,  and  said,  addressing 
the  gentleman,  “  Tell  his  majesty  I  am  Peter 
Simple.”  Upon  this,  the  king  came  forward 
and  received  him  graciously.  Some  time 
after  this  his  majesty  was  waited  upon  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  government,  to 
request  permission  for  the  captain  to  wear 
the  order  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  to  obtain,  if  not  some 
further  promotion,  some  higher  distinction 
for  one  who  had  so  long  and  ably  served  his 
country.  The  former  request  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
the  king  said  :  “  You  best  know  his  services  ; 
give  him  wdiat  you  please.”  The  minister 
was  about  to  retire,  when  his  majesty  called 
him  back.  “  Marryat !  Marryat !  by-the- 
bye,  is  not  that  the  man  wdio  wrote  a  book 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen  ?”  “  The 
same,  your  majesty.”  “  Then  he  shan’t 
wear  the  order,  and  he  shall  have  nothing,” 
said  his  majesty. 

Every  reader  will  make  his  own  comment 
upon  this.  The  work  in  question  had  been 
written  by  a  man  who  had  the  best  interests 
and  the  honor  of  his  profession  at  heart,  who 
had  done  much  to  maintain  them,  and  whom 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald — best  known  as  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  hero  of  Basque  Road — in  a 
letter  recently  written,  has  thus  character¬ 
ized  :  He  was  brave,  zealous,  intelligent, 
and  even  thoughtful,  yet  active  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties.”  It  is  painful  to 
expose  one  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a 
sovereign  whose  nature,  in  the  main,  was 
manly,  upright,  and  generous. 

In  1829,  Captiiin  Marryat  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  authorship,  and  having  published 
“  The  Naval  Officer ;  or,  Frank  Mildmay,” 
the  reception  of  which  gave  him  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  set  to  work  with  an  earnestness 
and  a  zeal  which  he  brought  to  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings.  “  The  King’s  Own,”  “  Peter 
Simple,”  and  “Jacob  Faithful,”  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  these  he 
added,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  “  Japhet 
in  search  of  a  Father,”  “  Newton  Forster,” 
“  Midshipman  Eiisy,”  “  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales,”  “  The  Poacher,”  “  The  Phantom 


Ship,”  “  Snarley  Yow ;  or,  the  Dog-Fiend,” 

“  Percival  Keene,”  “  Masterman  Ready,” 

“  Poor  Jack,”  “  The  Settlers,”  “  011a  Podri- 
da,”  “  Diary  in  America,”  in  Two  Parts  ; 

“  Monsieur  Violet’s  Adventures,”  (fee.  All 
these  works  obtained  a  considerable  popu¬ 
larity,  and  even  gained  the  author  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  very  few  modern  writers  of  fiction 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring. 

It  w’ould  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  the 
genius  of  Marryat  as  a  novelist.  His  merits 
lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are  obvious  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  w'ho  take  up  one  of 
his  works  and  find  themselves  unable  to  lay 
it  down  again.  He  tells  plainly  and  straight¬ 
forwardly  a  story,  tolerably  well  construct¬ 
ed,  of  diversified  incidents,  alive  with  uncom¬ 
mon  characters,  and,  as  his  experience  was 
large  and  had  been  acquired  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse,  he  had  always  something  to  tell  which 
would  excite  curiosity  or  rivet  attention.  He 
had  one  quality  in  common  with  great  men, 
and  in  which  men  of  finer  genius  than  him¬ 
self  have  been  deficient, — a  thorough  manli¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  soul,  wffiich,  by  clearly 
showing  him  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
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plish,  preserved  him  against  the  perpetration  , 
of  that  sublime  nonsense  and  drivelling  cant 
which  now-a-days  often  pass  for  fine  writing 
and  fine  sentiment.  “Peter  imple”  has 
been  pronounced  his  best  novel ;  but  we 
confess  we  like  “Jacob  Faithful”  at  least  as 
w  ell ;  although  we  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Dominie  had  been  mitigated, 
who  is  rather  an  extravagance  than  an  original, 
and  if  that  passage  had  been  discarded  in 
which  the  parish-boy  tells  us  he  read  Tacitus 
and  Horace  at  a  charity-school. 

His  “  Diary  in  America”  gave  great  offence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  captain  ever  regretted 
it,  but  it  w’as  an  ill-advised  publication,  and 
was  certain,  from  its  tone  as  well  as  its  mat¬ 
ter,  to  wound  deeply  a  gallant  and  sensitive 
people,  who,  say  what  some  few  of  them 
may  to  the  contrary,  are  anxious  to  stand 
w'ell  in  the  estimation  of  the  mother- country. 
But  that  this  work  was  written  with  malice 
prepense  against  the  Americans  we  cannot 
believe,  for  the  author’s  venerable  mother  is 
a  native  of  the  United  States;  and  it  may  be 
pleasing  to  our  brother  Jonathan  to  know, 
what  w’e  are  pretty  certain  is  the  fact,  that 
from  that  lady  he  inherited  the  energy  of 
will  and  the  vigor  of  mind  which  he  dis¬ 
played  in  all  the  occurrences  of  his  life. 

Captain  Marr}’at  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
more  than  a  year,  from  the  bursting  of  a 
succession  of  blood-vessels,  which  forbade  all 


MY  EARLY  FRIEND. 


the  Tagus,  and  his  exertions  at  the  wreck  of 
the  Syphax  were  of  the  most  heroic  kind. 
He  perished  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
crew  in  the  wreck  of  the  Avenger.  The 
younger  son  is  still  a  midshipman,  and  has, 
we  are  told,  displayed  great  talents  as  an 
hvdrojjrapher. 


hope  of  his  recovery,  and  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1848,  his  sufferings  were  brought 
to  a  termination. 

This  gallant  officer  and  distinguished  man 
had  two  sons  in  the  navy.  The  elder  was  a 
lieutenant,  and  bade  fair  to  have  proved  him¬ 
self  a  worthy  son  of  his  father.  He  jumped 
overboard  and  saved  the  life  of  a  seaman  in 


Where  is  the  sunny  brow,  the  soft  and  sportive  glee. 

The  step  of  fairy  lightness,  the  laugh  of  melody  ? 

My  early  friend  !  we  parted  in  the  spring-time  of  thy  years  ; 

I  prayed  that  peace  might  be  thy  lot  through  this  sad  vale  of  tears 
Some  traces  of  time’s  work,  of  earth’s  w  oes,  I  looked  to  see. 

But  not  this  silent  stamp,  alas  !  of  hopeless  misery. 


My  early  friend  !  thy  guileless  heart  was  tender  as  the  dove. 

With  clinging  trust  and  faith  in  those  who  sought  thy  youthful  love 
Harsh  words  and  cold  reproving  looks  were  never  known  by  thee. 
And  thy  sweet  tears  were  shed  alone  in  purest  sympathy  : 

Not  loss  of  children,  friends,  or  kin,  not  poverty’s  sharp  care. 

Hath  stamped  thy  snowy  brow  with  that  look  of  mute  despair. 


’Twas  the  slow  but  dread  awakening  to  a  strange  and  lingering  doom 
The  apathetic  blight  of  mind,  which  cast  its  chilling  gloom  ; 

Amid  the  w’orld  of  strangers,  uncherished  and  unknown. 

Ah  !  easy  ’twas  to  crush  thee,  my  loving,  gentle  one  ! 

The  flowers  of  a  hardy  kind  can  bear  the  nipping  frost. 

But  delicate  and  fragile  things  soon  by  neglect  are  lost. 


Too  well,  too  late  thou  knowest,  I  would  have  died  to  save  thee 
From  every  pang  that  must  await  our  earthly  destiny  ; 

Thy  life  should’st  have  been  poetry,  and  music,  and  delight. 
And  thou,  the  fairy  spirit,  the  brightest  of  the  bright. 

But  angels  now  await  thee,  thy  home  is  with  the  blest. 

My  early  friend  !  my  gentle  friend  !  betake  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
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“  And  yon  nide  remnants  stand  alone. 

Sandal !  thy  wreck  might  well  inspire. 

In  glowing  breasts,  a  poet’s  fire ; 

And  cold  the  heart,  and  strange  the  eye, 

That  could  unheeded  pass  thee  by. 

How  still ! 

I  fear  to  climb  thy  turf-clad  hill, 

Or  wander  o’er  thy  hidden  graves ; 

Where’er  I  gaze,  the  green  sward  heaves 
In  hillocks,  and  the  dark  bough  waves 
Its  funeral  plume  of  dusky  leaves, 

So  gently  o’er  the  sleepers  here, 

I  would  not  trample  on  their  bier  !” 

Le.atiiam. 

How  rich  in  moral  lessons  are  the  ancient 
feudal  strongholds  of  our  ancestors  ?  From 
ruined  tower  and  ivied  pillar,  how  strongly 
the  lesson  comes  home  to  the  heart,  that  the 
ancient  brute-force  dominion  and  mind-en¬ 
slaving  monuments  of  our  forefathers  are  but 
the  types  of  an  epoch  long  since  e.xtinct. 
We  see  the  decaying  walls,  built  as  if  to  defy 
Time,  silently  sinking  beneath  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler,  and  almost  outliving  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  ancient  times  of  which  they 
are  the  memorials  ;  and  the  moral  of  this 
finds  its  place  in  our  hearts,  and  sanctifies 
the  spot. 

A  few  months  since,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  I  visited  Sandal  Castle,  which  is  situ¬ 
ate  about  two  miles  from  Wakefield.  We 
started  one  afternoon  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  w'ere  just  beginning  to  fall.  It  was 
one  of  those  sunny  days,  when  the  transition 
from  autumn  to  winter  is  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble.  We  crossed  the  noble  bridge  of  eight 
arches,  which  here  Spans  the  Calder,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  chapel,  or  chantry,  erected 
most  probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  and  proceeded  onwards  to¬ 
wards  Sandal.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  the  traveller  may  reach  the  hill ;  the 
field  way,  which  skirts  the  Pugneys,  and  the 
highway,  up  the  Cock  and  Bottle  Lane. 
We  preferred  the  field  way  on  this  occasion ; 
it  proceeds  through  a  long  field,  divided  by 
the  carriage -road,  which  leads  to  Mr.  Shaw’s 
mansion.  Belle  Isle — a  very  pleasant  walk, 
by  the  way,  until  we  reach  the  house,  when 


we  diverge  from  the  Calder,  and  proceed 
through  the  Pugneys,  a  large  tract  of  valley 
ground,  part  of  which  was  formerly  the  riv¬ 
er’s  bed,  which  has  recently  been  turned  into 
another  channel ;  the  ground,  therefore,  is 
still  damp,  from  defective  drainage.  Here  a 
ditch,  of  great  depth,  a  remnant  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  channel  of  the  Calder,  still  remains,  near 
the  side  of  the  foot-path,  and  is  noted  princi¬ 
pally  for  being  the  spot  where  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  son  of  a  Wakefield  banker,  was 
drowned  one  afternoon,  whilst  stoning  frogs 
with  his  brothers.  He  fell  into  the  w’ater, 
and  his  brothers,  terrified  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  started  for  aid  to  the  neighboring  town. 
Of  course,  on  their  return,  life  was  extinct. 
Here,  again,  Ave  diverge  from  the  foot-path 
which  skirts  the  Pugneys,  and  proceed  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  some  mead¬ 
ows,  until  we  get  into  a  lane,  which  branches 
out  into  the  Cock  and  Bottle  Lane.  In  this 
lane  is  a  good  house,  beautifully  situated, 
but  woefully  desolate,  which  has  a  legend 
connected  Avith  it.  The  tale  runs  thus :  A 
lady  Avho  resided  in  this  house  Avas  veiy 
much  addicted  to  card-playing ;  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  of  her 
friends,  would  even  play  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  One  Sunday,  Avhilst  engaged  in  deal¬ 
ing  the  cards  Avith  a  young  gentleman,  a 
casual  A’isitor  at  the  house,  she  Avas  struck 
dead,  or  died  in  a  fit  in  her  chair.  Her  part¬ 
ner  AA^as  so  shocked,  that  he  shut  himself  up 
in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
to  endeavor  to  atone,  by  a  life  of  penitence, 
for  the  thoughtless  part  he  had  played  in 
this  drama.  Since  then — so  the  surrounding 
cotters  say — the  eA’il  spirit  of  this  lady  Avalks 
the  house.  No  one  Hacs  long  in  it,  they 
are  all  so  disturbed  by  this  apparition  ;  and 
it  now  presents  a  desolate  spectacle,  all  the 
windows  being  broken,  and  an  unearthly 
stillness  reigninor  in  and  about  it : 

“  A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 

A  dwelling-place,  and  yet  no  habitation ; 

A  house ;  but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
‘  Of  excommunication. 
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*  *  *  ♦  one  domestic  feature, 

There  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

With  shattered  panes,  the  grassy  court  was  starr  d. 
*****  *** 

On  every  side  the  aspect  was  the  same — 

All  ruined,  desolate,  forlorn,  and  savage ; 

No  hand  or  foot  within  that  precinct  came 
To  rectify  or  ravage. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted !”  •  Hood. 

At  the  end  of  this  bye  lane  we  arrive  at 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  roads  ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  up  the  main  road  a  few  yards,  brings 
us  to  the  stile  which  incloses  the  castle  do¬ 
main.  We  climb  over  the  stile,  formed  of 
the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  which  overhangs 
the  road,  and  are  at  once  by  the  ruins  of  the 
castle.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been 
built  on  a  series  of  hills,  and  the  wliole 
building,  inclosed  by  a  moat,  which  still 
remains,  though  nearly  dry.  Crossing  the 
moat,  we  leave  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  our 
left,  and  proceed  up  the  side  of  the  steep 
hill,  which  must  have  almost  sheltered  the 
castle.  Indeed,  a  tradition  says,  that  this 
hill  was  thrown  up  in  one  night,  by  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  when  the  castle  was 
attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  to 
shield  it  from  the  constant  fire  which  was 
kept  up  from  a  battery  placed  on  Lowe 
Hill,  about  two  miles  off.  At  the  top,  a 
noble  expanse  of  country  presents  itself. 
We  see  the  Caldcr  meandering  along  in  a 
half-circle  below  us,  and  lit  up  like  burnished 
gold  by  the  last  rays  of  the  departing  sun. 
For  miles  around,  a  beautiful  prospect  is  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  far-off  distance  is  perceptible 
the  spire  of  Wakefield  steeple,  and  a  few  of 
the  houses  of  the  outskirts,  and  all  around, 
wood  and  vale  in  beautiful  succession,  reward 
the  traveller  for  his  trouble  in  ascending  it. 
The  moat  which  formerly  encompassed  the 
castle  winds  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  noble  trees  crown  its  declivity  and  its 
surrounding  heijihts.  Leaving  this  hill  we 
turn  to  the  ruins.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
walls,  but  that  portion  of  massive  thickness, 
is  now  perceptible.  The  rest  has  fallen  be¬ 
neath  the  stern  hand  of  Time.  The  histori¬ 
cal  recollections  which  cling  to  this  castle  are 
very  interesting.  Here  took  place  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Wakefield,  described  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  King  Henry  Vlth.  Also  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate,  this  castle  bore  some  part 
in  the  struggle.  Every  one  recollects  the 
wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Duke  of  York,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  Henry  VI.  allowing 


him  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  crown  until 
his  death,  but  after  that,  to  descend  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs,  went  into  the 
north,  and  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Sandal  on 
the  21st  December,  1460.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Queen  Margaret,  having  discovered  from 
King  Henry  the  concessions  his  timidity  had 
allowed  him  to  make,  was  naturally  indignant 
at  the  disclosure,  and  collecting  a  large  army 
followed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  overtook 
him  at  Sandal.  Here,  on  the  30th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1460,  the  battle  of  Wakefield  was 
fought.  The  Duke  of  York’s  army  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  about  5,000  or  6,000  soldiers, 
while  the  queen’s  numbered  20,000.  The 
duke  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  soldiers 
cut  in  pieces.  Even  in  this  fight,  the  issue 
might  have  been  different,  had  the  Duke  of 
York  waited  within  the  walls  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  But  his  courage,  which  had  borne 
away  the  palm  in  the  continental  tournaments, 
would  not  allow  him  thus  to  be  bearded  in 
his  stronghold  by  a  woman -general.  He 
drew  put  his  troops,  and  a  defeat  was,  of 
course,  the  result.  York  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
was  slain  by  Lord  Clifford,  as  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  escape  from  the  field  with  his 
priest  tutor.  He  had  even  gained  Wakefield 
bridge,  when  the  vengeful  Clifford  overtook 
and  slew  him.  Some  historians  affirm  that 
this  chapel  on  the  bridge  was  erected  by 
King  Edward,  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Sandal,  in  memory  of  his  unfortunate  brother 
of  Rutland.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  Domesday 
Book  mention  is  made  of  the  revenue  depend¬ 
ing  from  certain  lands,  appertaining  to  two 
priests,  for  constant  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  slain  in  this  battle  ;  and  this  fact  gives 
additional  probability  to  the  statement.  The 
chapel  has,  however,  undergone  curious 
metamorphoses  since  that  period,  having 
been  employed  successively  as  an  exchange, 
a  warehouse,  an  old  clothes  shop,  a  flax- 
dresser’s  shop,  a  news  room,  a  cheese-cake 
house,  a  dwelling-house,  a  corn-factor’s  office, 
and  a  tailor’s  shop.  More  recently,  however, 
within  the  last  few  years,  subscriptions  for 
an  entire  re-building  of  the  edifice,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  re-opened  as  a  place  of 
worship,  were  collected,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  1846  the  treasurers  appoint¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  subscriptions  thought  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  beginning  the  work,  and  at 
this  date,  1848,  it  is  now  completed,  and 
forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most  complete 
specimens  of  the  modern  Gothic  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  within  a  considerable  distance. 
Divine  service  is  now  performed  in  it  every 
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Sunday.  But  this  is  a  digression.  We  left 
the  Duke  of  York  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Margaret’s  forces  ;  they  sat  him  on  a  little 
hillock,  placed  a  paper  crown  on  his  head, 
and  bowed  the  knee  in  mock  reverence  be¬ 
fore  him ;  and  when  he  wept  for  shame  at 
such  insults,  Clifford  gave  him  a  scarf  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  young  Rutland,  wherew  ithal  to 
wipe  his  eyes ;  adding  outrage  to  insult. 
They  slew  him  there,  and  placed  his  head  on 
the  tower  of  York,  so  that  “  York  might 
overlook  York.”  Sandal  Castle  was  then 
dismantled,  and  has  no  important  history  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  period  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  when  King  Charles  held  possession  of 
it.  Colonel  Overton,  at  the  head  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  advanced  to  lay  siege 
to  the  place,  which  was  defended  on  the  part 
of  Charles,  by  Bonnivant,  and  right  stoutly 
did  he  hold  his  trust.  Colonel  Overton  sta¬ 
tioned  a  battery  on  Low  e  Hill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  beating  down  the  walls,  though  with 
little  result.  The  stout  old  pile  did  its  duty 
bravely  ; 

“  In  vain !  ye  shake,  but  cannot  raze 
Yon  massive  pile  of  bygone  days  ! 

Onset  by  day — assault  by  night, 

Disclose  no  yawming  breach  to  sight ; 

War’s  iron  tempest  vainly  falls 
On  Sandal’s  adamantine  walls.” 

Leatham. 

But  within  the  castle  gaunt  famine  was 
stalking  abroad  in  its  most  horrible  shapes, 
and  the  garrison  were  obliged,  liaving  no 
prospect  of  speedy  relief,  to  come  to  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  besiegers.  They  were 
allowed  to  march  out  unmolested,  wdth  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  Cromwell’s  troops 
speedily  razed  its  towers  to  the  ground,  and 
since  that  time  its  political  history  is  a  blank. 
It  is  destined  to  play  no  further  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  A  small  fragment 
of  solitary  wall  still  remains ;  and  wdthin  one 
of  the  windows  is  carved  in  the  stone  the 
names  of  all  the  great  little  visitors,  the 
Joneses  and  the  Smiths,  wdiose  desire  to 
grave  their  names  on  one  of  Time’s  pedes¬ 
tals  has  led  them  to  that  elevation. 

Sandal  Castle’s  history  may  be  divided  into 
four  eras ;  the  first,  of  its  erection,  we  can¬ 
not  speak,  but  no  doubt  it  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  The  second  era  embraces  its  history, 
under  the  Earl  of  Warren,  who  owned  San¬ 
dal  as  one  part  of  his  vast  domains.  It  was 
destroyed  in  his  time  by  the  Earl  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  in  revenge  for  the  harboring  of  his  adul¬ 


terous  wife,  who  had  fled  to  Warren’s  castle 
as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Lancaster  came  upon 
them  whilst  engaged  in  consummating  their 
honeymoon,  and  burnt  Sandal  Castle  to  the 
ground,  and  with  it  most  of  its  brave  defenders. 
Earl  Warren  himself,  and  Joan  of  Lancaster, 
however,  escaped  from  the  castle  by  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  passage ;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
common  tradition.  At  all  events,  Earl  War¬ 
ren  escaped,  and  he  rebuilt  the  castle  in 
great  splendor.  .  The  third  era  embraces  the 
period  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  dismantling  of  the  castle  in  its  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  royalist  troops.  The  fourth 
era  relates  to  the  destruction  of  the  castle  by 
Cromwell’s  general,  and  ends  its  history. 

After  going  over  the  ground,  and  peopling 
it  with  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  we  left 
the  scene,  and  returned  towards  Wakefield, 
this  time  taking  the  high  road.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  down  Cock  and  Bottle  lane 
brings  us  to  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  on 
the  right  hand  side,  still  pointed  out  as  the 
death  place  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork.  It  is 
nearly  adjacent  to  the  high  road,  and  is  now 
entirely  overgrown  with  trees.  Historical 
reminiscences  now  strike  us  at  every  step. 
We  can  fancy  York  bravely  retiring  from  the 
fight,  pursued  perhaps  by  a  knot  of  soldiers  ; 
here  taken  prisoner,  and  here  beheaded.  A 
spring  of  water  from  a  solid  rock  faces  the 
place. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  nowhere 
does  the  pale  primrose  grow  with  such  pro¬ 
fusion  as  on  this  thrice-dyed  battle  scene. 
Little  rosy  children  and  country  maidens 
flock  to  gather  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the 
season  at  Sandal  Castle.  Is  it  because  the 
soil  is  so  rich  from  the  mere  wantonness  of 
the  spirit  of  death  which  was  here  displayed  ? 
Who  knows?  the  same  has  been  observed 
at  Towton,  where  a  great  battle  took  place 
between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancasterians,  and 
where  “  roses  of  a  peculiar  kind  still  grow  ; 
some  in  distinct  circles  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  believe  that  these  roses  spring  from  the 
pits  in  which  the  slain  were  buried  after  the 
battle.”  [Leatham.]  At  Waterloo,  too,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  produce  of  the  field  of 
battle  is  tinged  with  a  peculiarity  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Leaving  the  death  place  of  York,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  homewards,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  encircle  the  Avorld  of  na¬ 
ture,  when  we  again  crossed  the  Calder  on 
our  entrance  into  Wakefield. 
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Miraheau  :  a  Life-History.  In  Four  Books.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Smith  and  Elder.  London,  1848. 

The  autlior  of  this  \rork  states,  that  before  the 
memorable  23d  of  February,  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  in  the  second 
volume,  recent  events  have  disposed  him  in  the 
choice  of  “  such  passages  as  were  still  sound,  prac¬ 
ticable  advice  to  Frenchmen,  and,  in  fact,  to  every 
lover  of  order  and  of  peace.”  The  style  and  tone 
of  the  publication  is  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
Carlyle  school  for  our  taste,  but  it  furnishes  much 
better  material  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  and  character  of  Mirabeau  than 
the  English  reader  will  find  elsewhere.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  w'riter  to  look  as  favorably  as  may  con¬ 
sist  with  candor  on  his  much  disfavored  hero,  does 
not  lead  him  to  suppress  facts ;  and  as  to  his  ow  n 
reasoning  upon  those  facts,  the  reader  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  value  that  should 
be  attached  to  it. 

Under  the  best  possible  education,  the  passionate, 
impulsive  nature  of  Mirabeau  would  have  been  a 
faulty  nature  ;  imder  the  influence  of  an  education 
as  neglected  and  faulty  as  it  could  w’ell  be,  the 
natural  consequences  followed.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  in  his  histoiy,  the  bad  was  comparatively  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  good ;  from  that  point  the  good  has 
been  as  much  forgotten  in  the  bad.  But  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  for  his  memory  has  been,  that  after 
awhile  he  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  mere  party ;  and 
thus,  by  degrees,  brought  upon  him  the  evil  tongues 
of  all  parties.  He  found  it  easier  to  raise  the  de¬ 
mon  of  revolution  than  to  control  it  when  raised. 
This  last  work,  however,  his  gigantic  soul  saw’  must 
be  done,  or  all  would  be  lost  But  the  thing  could 
not  be  done,  and  what  he  foresaw  ensued.  In  this 
respect,  his  career  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Cromwell.  Had  he  given  himself  up  to  mere 
partisanship,  his  party  would  have  been  an  heir-loom 
for  his  reputation.  All  sorts  of  party  passions  would 
have  rushed  to  his  defence,  had  he  only  been 
content  to  echo  its  watchwords.  But  his  nature, 
with  all  its  faults,  could  not  be  brought  to  worship 
the  narrow  egotism  of  party  as  the  wisdom  of  hu¬ 
manity.  His  aim,  accordingly,  was  in  the  direction 
of  a  broader  and  more  humane  form  of  settlement 
than  mere  partisanship  could  tolerate.  In  holding 
to  this  course  he  was  wdse,  however  much  he  may 
have  been  execrated  and  calumniated  for  his  wisdom. 
Men  of  sense  look  back  upon  him  as  the  one  man 
who  saw  where  it  would  be  good  to  stop,  and  their 
estimate  of  the  mobs,  or  the  managers  of  mobs, 
who  w’ere  proof  against  his  counsel,  is  not  now  very 
flattering.  In  his  private  life,  he  was  a  vicious  man 
in  a  vicious  age,  but  there  were  some  forms  of  degra¬ 
dation  to  w’hiclx  the  sovereignty  of  his  intellectual 
nature  could  never  be  brought  to  submit — Britizh 
Quarterly  Review. 


Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  A  ntiynities.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Second  edition  im  j)rov- 
ed  and  enlarged. 

In  some  points  of  view  this  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  very  valuable  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiejuities  is  almost  a  new  work.  Various 
articles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  especially  in 
the  earlier  part,  where  the  idea  of  a  smaller  book 
than  was  eventually  found  advantageous  induced  a 
somewhat  curtailetl  treatment,  during  its  first  serial 
appearance.  A  good  many  new  articles  have  been 
added,  the  subjects  of  which  were  altogether  omitted 
in  the  first  edition ;  a  considerable  addition  hjis  been 
made  to  the  numlx^r  of  illustrative  w«H)d-cuts ;  and 
those  articles  in  which  no  fundamental  change  has 
been  made  have  been  carefully  revised.  In  short, 
the  new  matter  extends  to  upwards  (»f  three  hundred 
pages,  besides  the  illustrations  ;  and  the  old  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  corrected. — Spectator. 


Life  of  Ijord  Clive.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

This  book,  forming  Nos.  6,  6,  and  7  of  “  Murray’s 
Home  and  Colonial  Library,”  is  a  carefully  com¬ 
piled  history  of  the  public  career  of  the  founder  of 
our  Indian  Empire — and  does  not  pretend  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more.  It  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  “  Life,”  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm :  no  new  materials  are  added,  nor 
is  any  novelty  in  the  way  of  estimating  the  mixed, 
but  brilliant,  character  of  the  conqueror  attempted. 
Mr.  Gleig  seems  to  have  had  no  purpose  in  writing 
beyond  making  a  book  ;  but  this  he  has  done  with 
the  careful  mediocrity  of  manner  which  marks  all 
liis  productions ;  and  perhaps  many  will  be  disposed 
to  read  the  narrative  of  Clive’s  life  in  this  form  who 
are  unable  to  procure  the  larger  work  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Neither  is,  however,  very  satisfactory. 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Clive  is  incomparably  the  best 
and  truest  accomit  of  him  which  we  possess.  But 
it  is  only  an  essay;  the  history  of  the  Hero  of  Plas- 
sey  still  remains  to  be  written. — Atluiucum. 


The  Authorship  of  the  Liters  of  Junius  elucidated  ; 
including  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Isaac  Barrc,  M.  P.  By  John  Britton, 
F.  S.  A.  London :  J.  K  Smith.  1848. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Britton’s  “  Elu¬ 
cidation,”  creditable  as  it  is  to  his  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
search,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  famous  Letters  of  Junius. 
Mr.  Britton  is  of  opinion  that  the  real  author  of  these 
letters  was  Col.  Barre,  and  that  he  was  assisted  in 
their  compositiw  by  the  Elarl  of  Shelburne,  and  Dun- 
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ning,  Lord  Ashburton.  Totlie  same  trio  the  author¬ 
ship  has  been  before  attributed,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  first  jdaee  has  been  assigned  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  Barre  and  Dunning  Ixiing  spoken  of 
as  his  assistants ;  and  Col.  Barre  has  iK'en  named  as 
the  j)robable  autlior,  though  liis  individual  claims 
seem  not  to  have  been  publicly  investigated. 

Mr.  Britton’s  opinion  that  the  letters  emanated 
from  the  parties  alx)ve  named,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  while  collecting 
materials  for  his  “  Beauties  of  Wiltshire.”  lie  at 
that  time  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pop- 
ham,  of  Chilton,  wlu),  in  early  life,  held  the  vicarage 
of  Lacock  for  more  than  twenty  years.  During  this 
time  Dr.  Popham  was  in  the  iiahit  of  visiting  at 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne ;  where, 
among  other  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Counsel¬ 
lor  Dunning  and  Col.  Barre  were  the  most  regular 
and  constant  visitors.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  Earl  and  his  protecfis  excited 
Dr.  I\)pham’s  attention,  and  finally  his  belief  became 
confirmed  that  tlie  trio  M  ere  eitiier  the  actual  au¬ 
thors  of  the  letters,  or  that  they  knew  the  writer. 
On  one  particular  occasion,  M’hen  the  clergyman  and 
the  three  friends  M^ere  the  only  persons  present  at 
the  dinner-table,  an  attack  on  the  M  ritings  of  Junius, 
then  exciting  attention,  M'as  discussed,  and  one  of 
the  party  made  the  remark,  “  that  it  would  be  shoM’n 
up  and  confuted  by  Junius  in  the  next  day’s  Adver¬ 
tiser."  Instead  of  the  confutation,  hoM’ever,  there 
was  a  note  by  the  printer,  stating  that  the  letter  would 
aj>pear  in  the  ensuing  number.  “  Thenceforward,” 
said  Dr.  Popham,  “  I  was  convinced  that  one  of  my 
three  friends  \vas  Junius ;”  but  this  circumstance,  in 
our  opinion,  tells  rather  against  than  for  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  though  Mr.  Britton  seems  to  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  conclusive  facts  in  favor  of  his  vicM'  of  the 
case. —  West7ninster  iteview. 


Life  in  Russia,  or  the  Discipline  of  Despotism.  By 
Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Note¬ 
book  of  a  Naturalist.”  London :  Smith,  Elder 
Co.  184S. 

A  delightful  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  events 
incident  to  a  residence  in  a  part  of  the  M  orld  of 
which  M'e  reallv  know  next  to  nothing.  As  Mr. 
Thompson  truly  says,  “  In  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  cenrury,  there  is  less  knowm  of  Russia  than 
of  any  other  country,  most  certainly  than  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  yet  more  is  said  of  it,  more 
obloquy  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  more  unjust  state¬ 
ments  made  concerning  it  than  it  deserves,  Muth  all 
its  faults.”  This  is  clearly  attributable  to  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  great  empire.  We  know  that,  in  Russia, 
despotism  and  serfdom  mutually  support  and  sustain 
each  other ;  that  bribery  and  espionage  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and  that  the  tM  o  extremes  of  barbaric  pomp 
and  the  most  abject  misery,  co-exist  among  the 
people  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  nation ;  but  of  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Russians  in  reference  to  their  condition,  and 
indeed  of  the  true  social  position  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  M’e  are  comparatively  ignonuit.  We  are 
unaole  to  realize  a  sbite  of  things  so  opposed  to  all 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  condition  for  a  people,  forgetting  that  at  no  very 
remote  period  our  oM  ti  island  in  many  respects  pre¬ 
sented  an  approximation  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
Russian  empire.  And  we  liave  been  further  sub¬ 


jected  to  the  misfortune  of  receiving  most  of  the 
information  we  possess  in  relation  to  Russia  and  its 
institutions,  through  channels  more  or  less  prejudiced 
either  for  or  against  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  be  an  “honest  chronicler,” 
and  to  descrilje  Russian  affairs  us  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  eye,  undistracted  by  either  favor  or 
affection. —  Westminster  Review. 


Scholia  Hellenistica  in  Novum  Testament um,rhilone 
ct  josepho  Patribus  Apostolicis  aliisque  Ecclesice 
antupive  Scriptoribus  necnon  Libris  Apocryphis 
maxime  deprompta.  Londini:  Pickering. 

I’he  title  of  the  volumes  before  us  sufficiently 
explains  their  general  object.  They  consist  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  short  extracts,  in  the  original  Greek,  from 
Philo- Judajus,  Josephus,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
occasionally  from  Chrysostom  and  other  early 
writers,  and  from  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  interspersed  with  remarks  of  Grotius, 
Carpzov,  Valckenaer,  and  other  modern  writers  on 
Sacred  Criticism.  The  extracts  are  arranged  in  con¬ 
nection  M’ith  each  verse  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
are  accompanied  by  Scripture  references.  Mr.  Grin- 
field  must  have  bestoM^ed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
bringing  together  such  a  mass  of  erudition,  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  we  feel  assured  that  his  labors  on  so 
great  a  subject  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  the 
Church.  Ilis  M’ork  is  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  scholarship, 
and  we  rarely  meet  now  with  such  elegant  Latinity 
as  in  his  Preface,  which  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to 
peruse. — Enylish  Revictv. 
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